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This dissertetion reyresen:s an attempt at writing 
the history of, and trecing the development of aduinistration 
under dritian rule, in the Delhi Territory from Aso. 1603 to 1857. 
Territorially, this tract, stretching along the western bank of the 
Jamuna, consisted during this period roughly of the area of the 
‘resenteday districts of Gurgaon, ‘ohtak, Mohendargarn, Karnal and 
Hissar in the Panjab and the Union territory of velni and came 
gradually to acquire a distinct status. in 1805, when the stritish 
coneluded the political settlement regarding this tract with the 
Mareathas s suall piece of lani weatwards end parallel to the Jamuna 
from kernal to kewarl was retained by them uncer their direct rule, 
and desimated as the Assigned Terr.tory. this was done for the 
maintenance of the ‘iughal emperor , Ghan Alam and his lerge family. 
In 1809, the Haryana trac: of .ontak, Menem, seri, iiansi and iissar 
was annexed to 1t. Houal, salwai, Najabgain, Bowann, Handothi, 


Kharkhoda and certsin other parganas, being lifee tenures of jagirdars 
| 


lapsed tc he Gritish from time to time up to 1623 and finally the 
Bhatti tract, east of the Ghagsar river, was conquered, in léls,. 

ihe Assigned cerritory was kept aaa distinct but single unit of 
administration tili 1619, when the sarquess of tiastings, while 
introducing certuin significant administrative reforms, divided it 
into three main divisions or districts. Sibsequently the nomber of th 
divisions was raised to six. In 1819 it was deciiied to rernrme the 


Assigned Jerritory as the Delhi Territory. | 


* Now Heryana is a separate state and includes the districts of 


Kernal, rohtek, Gurgaon, Moheniargarh, Hissar,Jind and ambala. 
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she history and administration of this tract possess 
a significance and fascination all their owns they also form an 
unexplored field for historieal iivestigation, works on the history 
atid administration of other atates and province es of India abound in 
number, but no independent study has yet been d evoted to the Delhi 
Territory in its own right. Ore Spear describes it in the Twiilignt 


of the Mughuls with greet vividness Lut much more cen be said in a 


specialized study and it is this need thst has led to the moJtest 
attempt mae by the present writer. : 

The politicai anc military events lesiing to the Britian 
conquest of the Delhi tract, the coming of the “ughal emperor under 
their tutelage and the overethrow of the Heratha dominance fron 
the northewest of Indian, form a signifieant chapter of the history 
of I:dis, A new era vas inaugurated with these events ina tract 
marked hitherto by internai chaos and foreign invasions, ‘he 
-esliency established et Delhi in 1803, thus had to take upon itself 
a wide ren-e of diplomatic duties “ni functions which form a 
fascinating study.-ne intereat of the period is not political alones 
aiministratively it was anage of constant experimentation by the 
British. The aystem of Muslim administration had completely breten 
down and the way wes open for the new rulers to reconstruct and 
innovate. iém§ese were the great formative yeer: in which a policy of 
administration was being evelved, 

The peculia: but important Nonehegulation syat:... of 
administration introduced ir. 1805 by the Jritisn reached the point 


of its excellence during the period 1811-1815. “he undoubted success . 
of this system inthe “elhi Territory, lei te its introduction in the 


111 


Panjab in 1849. The oneHegulation system of the Delhi Territory 
pessesa consiccrable importance for useful comparative study with 
the administration of Jengal and the Ceded and Conquered Frovinces 
Where voluminous regulations were enforced, cwing to the 
peculiarities nf the system, some of the ablest servante of the 
vompany were chosen to administer it 3: it was these civil servants 
who were at once the products an! the founders of the system and 


left « indelible Impact of their: persenalities on the area. 


It has been possible in this study to treat at some 
lengtn the otministratio:n of police, justice anid revenue affatre and 
the policies underlying tnem. This hes inevitably led te an exaninne 
tion, nowever, orief, of the ideas and influences at work in this 
periods it becomes necessary tc speck cf the Utiiitarilaniam of 
James 111, the reforming zeil of siliilem Uentinek, the intellectual 
interests of ‘iacaulay, the pate:nallem of Hetealfe, for all of thes 
preduced tnelr own brand of impact. che administration which thus 
emerged from a series of influences and changes stocd like seasoned 
wood, the stress of changing times ond it is not a matter of accident 
that it hes come dow: in its essentials to our own dsy, this study 
taxes, therefore, an enhance’ significance from this fact. 

&s a period of Deginnings, the years 1803 to 1668 arc 
nl-o tmportant from two other points of view. First, the repeir and 
restoration of the peregnniel canal syatem onan extensive basis 
from 185O onwards res lted in a significant chanze in the material 
conditiona of the peagentry and j;rodue:effects of far re ching 


importence, Secondly, the founding o° the velhi college with its 
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ourriculs of Western and Oriental studies and the placing of the 
indigenous Vernecular primary schools on the way of isprovement 
and expansion, achieved much in the direction of transforming many 
of the ways of life and learning. <‘hese matters occupy, therefore, 


a svominent plece in this dissertation, 


The study concludes with an #count of the outbreek of 
1857 which, in so many ways, rounds off a period of IndZan nlstory. 
Huch hes been written about the siege of Delhi, and on account of 
thet reason the effort hes been mace to @:.centrate on the occurrences 
in the countryside areond celhi which have recelvei secant notice 
till now. 

Much of the work th:t has gone into the making of this 
dissertation is Based on the unpubiished, manuscript records 
preserved in the National archives of Indis, itew Delhi, ani in the 
Record Offices of west ben.el, the Utta. F:adesh and the Fanjab 
Governments, 4 good tart of tne materiel hss beendrawn from the 
printed Parliamentary Papers of Great Britain, published Cov: rnment 
Heports, and relevant Despatches, Doc:-ments, Selections from Papers 
ani cecoris, Memoirs anid oslographiea, and rer.odicals, shere is an 
unfortunate paucity of non-official contemporary evidence but 
effort has been made to congult all avaliable ssurces, and secondary 
materiel has been relied o: oniy st places where primary sourees drev 
a complete blank. The result of these efforts of mine cannot but be 
deseribed as modest and, where I have failed, i heve only to ur;¢ in 
ex lanstion that the effort hoes been made in hdallity and with 


complete honesty of intention. 
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CHAPTER 1 


WHE PHYSICAL sSPACTS ab HIGfonICAL BACKGRUUND 


The vast tract known during the period of our 
study as the Delhi Territory is an important geographical region 
lying in the west and — wre of India ani southeearst of what wa 
known till recently as Panjab. his geo,raphical unit, designated 
by the British as the Assigned Territory in 1805 | and meat eae 
in 1819 «as the ors Territory lies approximately. 27 40 and 28 
42 Nh and between 74 54 and 77 a) & in shape it is on 
irregulsr oval, with its long axis lying from the northewest to 
south-east. forming an integral part of Indo-cangetic plain, it is_ 
roughly enclosed betveen the damuna ani Uhagear rivers , meas: ring 
approximately from east to west one hundred and forty five niles. 
The velhi Ter: itory included, f:om 1803 to 1857, the areas of the 


districts now known as Gur.aon, Mohindergarn, lohtak, Hissar and 


Karnal, and the Union jerritory of delhi. 


In the northewest the tract was bounded and 
separated from the Panjab by ambala district, the Ghaggar river and 
| the Jind and Patiala states. In the northeeast and 
Boundaries | 
southeeast, the Kx Jamuna separated it from 

Saharanpur, Neerut and iatnu.a districts of the ‘iorthevwestern 
Frovinces. In the south and southewest, the tract bordered on the 
states of Bharatpur, ilwar, Jaipur ard iikaner. whe frontiers 
thus were not demarcsted by any well defined neteral festures, excep 
the river Jamuna in the north and northesast. As a matter of fact , 
the demaro:tion of tne -clhi Territory as a tract separate from the 


adjoining areas was a matter of cultural ant social differences 


1. The Fanjab was bifureated on linguistic basis in ‘iovember 1967 


into two states : the ranjab and Haryana. 
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rather than of any physical features. It was not out of shifting 
political and administrative considerations het this tract formed 
into a separate territorial unit in he past. Its distinctive 
modes of social life and its linguistic differentiation from the 
people of the adjoining areas provided the unifying and cohesive 
factors which made it a compaét social unit. For these reasons, 
this tract had existed at times in he past not merely as a social 
but also at times as a distinctive political and administrative 
unit. 
Geographically, this tract, lying aa it did almost 
in the centre of the Indo-Gangetic plain, was wholly free from 
such physical & undulations, rocky barriers and dryness as mark 
some other parts of the country. Its situation in th:-t plain 
also determined its agricultural products, its climatic pressures 
and its social and political developments. ihe rivers that 
flowed through its the Jamuma, Ghaggar, Saraswati and Markanda 
made for the fertility of the soil. Irrigation schemes were 
more conveniently and cheaply developed here than elsewhere in 
this countrys but those parts of the tract, where the fertilizing 
waters from rivers did not reach, were adversely affected during 
seasons of gin The climate was moderate, but still 
varied from moderate cold and hot of Karnal and Panipat to the 
extremely dry, hot and cold of Rewari and Hissar. As the tract 
lies on the confines of the Rajputana desert, there was an 
extreme dryness in the climate which was nevertheless, salubrious 


le Bird, lieMe, Revenue Report of the NortheWestern Frovinces, 
22 Feb. 1842, Home Hevenue Proceedinga(hereinafter cited as H.R.P.) 
2O May 1842, NOl12Z. 


x | 


and thus conducive to ars The climte and geographical 
conditions, the fertility of the soil and the abundance of 
vegetation, determined the general texture of the rural life 
of the tract. 

The people of this tact possessed an individuality 
of their own. After a long period of residence over a common 
piece of territory, they had developed a distinctive mode of living, 
community of outlook and interests, and social and cultural 
solidarity aa ga hed welded them into what we might call a sube 
national groupe If there were slight divergences in their modes 
of life, they were accounted for by varied lecal conditions and 
other tribal characteristics of the people. 

it is oe usage these days to refer to whole of 
the Delhi tract as Haryana although, during the peried under 

review (1803-1857), only Hissar district and certain 

parts of Rohtak district were designated as Haryanae 
As to the actual territorial limits of Haryana and of its | 


Haryana 


designation, several interpretations have been offered. The tract 


OR RELA RIALS NDTIS ILE LEAT EILEEN REALS E LALNSE ENEIND 


1. Franoklin, W., Military Hemoirs of George Thomas, p.88. 

2. The people of this tract were among the most stalwart and 
handsome ethnic stock of India and were divided among different 
tribal groups. These tribes were the Jats, Rajputs, Ahirs, Gujars,Meos, 
Bhattis, Pachadas, Bishnois, Kors ani Tagas. Living around Delhi and 
near the battle field of Panipat, they have admirably maintained 
their martial spirits. the Jats and Ahirs were not only brave and 
skiiful soldiers but also excellent cultivators of land, 

3. It is of some importance to trace the origin of the name'Haryana', 
which admits of diverse interpretations, some people ascribe it ‘the 
legendary tradition tht HKaja Hari Chand of Oudh ruled this area at 


some undefined period of history. Others trace the same to the 
» contd. 
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of Haryana in 1806 was given to Nawab Abdul Samad Khan for a 


management and Haryana then was enclosed between Bahadurgah in 
Rohtak district and Agroha, near Sirsa on the Ghaggar. The earliest 


mythological story of the killing of the Kshatriyas by FParashu Res 
in ancient times( ‘hari’ means slain). 

Munshi Asin Chand , the Settlement Officer of liissar 
district( 1860) , ascribed the name to 'hariban', the name of a 
wild plant, with which the country wes formerly said to be overe 
grown, but even this view does not seem probable as the fact is © 
too trivial to be of any significance, 

A more probable derivation is from ‘hari which 
means green and ‘uni' meoning vegetation. the tract came to be known 
as Haryana owing to its vast green fields covered with grass of 
an excellent nourishing quality, unknown in any part of India, 

The Ghaggar river, like the water: of the Nile, inundated large 
tracts of the country round its course, which yielded rich and 
abundant crops. In view of that, large herds of cattle were kept 
and considerable quantities of clarified butter(ghee) were exported 
rrom here to other parts of the country-export of butter was a 
substantial source of income to the people. Hesides butter, other 
exports of Haryana were horses, bullocks and buffeloes, The Report 
on the Revenue System of 1820 of the Delhi Territory indicates 


the material prosperity of this tract during former days thus: 

"Ihe brick-built towns and villages; the numerous stone 
edifices of ornament and worshir; the spacious walled gardens; the 
costly and airy pleasures houses; the expensive and lasting masonry 
of deep wella, reservoirs and lengthened conduits; the large, wus 
safe and convenient surreas, with the cosseminars for the 
accommodation and ease of travellers, and above all, perhaps, the 


oe contd. 


§ 
British record in which the mention of Haryana is to be found is 
the correspondence of the Resident of Delhi for the years 1807-9 
with the Supreme Government at Calcutta. Like Haryana, Hewat and 
Bhatiana known after the Meos andi Bhattis who inhabited them were 
the other territorial sub-divisions of the Delhi Territory. 


bold and stupendous undertaking of the several grand aqueducts 
which fertilized thousands of bighas of land and brought crores 
into the public treasury, are amongst the many irrefgrable 
demonstrations of former abundance, population, security, wealth. 
and happiness." See Report on the Revenue System of the Delhi 
Territory, 1820, para. 170, in Records of the Delhi Residenc, and 


Agency, vol. I , page 1133 Amin Chand, Report on the Revised 
Settlement of District Hissar, 1860, para. 67; Gazetteer of 
District Hissar , 1916, page 18; Francklin, Military Memoirs of 
George Thomas, p- 833 Sarkar J.N., Fall of the Mughal Empire, 


Vole iv, pe 2373 A Seton, Resid ent of Delhi to Edmonstone, 

Secretary to the Government in the Political Department, 22 June 1809, 

Foreign Political Proceedings( hereinafter cited as FsPsk.) , 22 July, 
1809, no. 34. 


le the tract of Mewat, measuring nearly one hundred miles in 

length and seventy in breadth, was enclosed between Harothi 

( in Jaipur state) in the south, Bharatpur and the river Jamuna in 
the east, Kot-Kasim and Rewari in the west and pnelhi and Bedwei Palwal 
in the north. See Abdul Sakur, Tarikh-i-Mewat, p. 45. 
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Te tract of Deihi possessed historic:] importance 
from very early times. The Aryan settlers who in successive vaves 
Historical of migration left thelr original homes for the ratile 
background lands of India settled in this tract after crossing 
the Panjab. During as weeied of the second millennium B.C. this 
tract formed part of al eaatahlenalaia where flourished early Aryan 
culture and civilization. Indeed, the doab of Saraswati and 
Drishadawati, was “ the seat par excelilance of Vedic culture” or 
* the land of gods" as described by Hanu. At the beginning of the 
ninth century b.Ce, it was 7 sene of that deadly conflict whieh 
is deseribed in the Mahabharata. At the time of Hieun Tssng's 
travel in India(630-644 A.D.), the oldest and celebrated dty ef 
Sthaneswara, modern Thanesar, was the centre of ame philosophy 
snd learning and had attracted pilgrims fom far and wide. In fa:t, 
the tract had in the eyes of the Hindus a sanctity almost unsurpassed 
by any other part of north-western India. 


| During the medieval perioi of Indian history, iiuslin 
invaders fought successive battles on te plain of Fanipat and made 
Delhi the principal seat of their .olitical power, In 1011 Aste, 
Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Thanesar which ws still an important seat 


x. Xu truek af Mawes 
1. Basham, Ael., The Wonder That was India, ppeW-323 Mukerjee,Heke, | 


A History of Indian Civilization, ppe86, 134. 
2. Mukerjee, A History of Indian Civilization, ppe 86, 134. 
3e Basham, The wonjer dIhnat was India. pe 3. 


4. Cunningham, Asy Archeological Survey Report of India vol. Il, | 


Ppe2le, ‘ 14, 2216 
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of aa. Nearly two centuries later, another Muslim invader _ 
from beyond the Hindukush, Muhammad Ghori, was tempted to establish 
his kingdom in India end defeated the Rajputs in 1192 A.D. at the 
battle of Tarain(Taraori), near edaiae, Two centuries later, in 
1396, the scourgge of Timur depopulated the tract. He plundered 
Saraswati, put the inhabitants to he ‘Mord, continued his ravages 
through “es Tohana, Kaithal and Fattehabad and fought against 
the Jats. Owing to the weakness of the indigenous political and 
military system, these successive foreign invaders drained the 
tract of the accumulated wealth of thepeople. As the trsct 
constituted the bottle-necsk between the Fanjab and other parts of 
India, the people had to bear the brunt of invasion.and of cultural 
and religious penetration in this part of the country. 


Under the Mughals the tract formed part of the Delhi 

‘subah' and was in the zost flourishing condition. the fruits of Iran 
lie asians and Turan were grown here and some plsces yielded 

three harvests in a year. “The lofty buildings of 
stone ria brick deli-hted the eyes md gladdened the hearts of the 
people." Thanesar and Saraswati were held in sanctity and 
veneration by the Hindus and Panipat and Hansi enjoyed commercial 
and military importance, Jut dter Auranzzeb's death in 1707, th 
empire declined fast and tempted foreign invaders to advance upon 
Delhi. In February 1739, Nadir Sheh, the Durani invader, sesexthat 
descended upon the plains of the Panjab and on the way sacked 


le Ferishta, MNeh@med Kasim, History of the Kise of Mohamedan Power | 


in India, tre by John Briggs, vol. I, pp.51-52, 
Le dhide, vole I, Pe 177. 


Je Ibhde, vol. I, Ppe 480-90 . 
4. Abul Fazal, Ainele Akbari, ed. Sarkar, Jeling VOlLII, po 283. 


& 


Thaneser, Karnal, Fanipat, Sonepat and oat, The people of Delhi 
suffered most terribly by his general massacre and the invader 
returned with a rich booty including the famous Peacock ao and 
KoheLeNoor diamond worth seventy to eighty crores of rupees. this 
invasion exposed the defencelessnesas of the land and encouraged 
repeated foreign invasions, The decline of the Hughal empire had 

also encouraged aggression from within. As the Harathas grew in 

power they extended their influence steadily towards the north-west. 
Raghu Nath kao, the Maratha chief, advanced upon Delhi in 1757 _ 

with a large army. ImaieuleHulk the imperial minister became their 
protege and their hegemony over Delhi ani the tract around it, 

became an established fact fa the next five years. The Maratha 
troops took villages and towns and exacted revenue. There ensued 
frequent skircishes between the strongly fortified village 
communities and ae Haratha contingents which disturbed the peace 

of the countryside. The domination over Delhi gave to the Marathas 

a nearly imperial status and considerably enhanced thei, influence 
over the people and princes of upper India. Inspired with religious 
and patriotic zeal and commanded by able leaders, the Marathas extended 
the horizons of their power over the whole of the north-west of India. 


But their continued successes brought them into conflict with “arghans. 


Ahmad Sheh Abdali inflicted a crushing defeat on them in 1761 at the 


le Fraser, Jo, Ihe History of Nadir Shah, pp. 153-59, 170,177=78, 210- 


211, 220822. 
Ze Ibide, ppe 220=223 Gupta, HeR., “Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Durrani*® 


in Gupta : Hele, Gade, Marathas and Panipat, Pp 63-64. 
3. Letter no. 96, 30 Jane, 1757, in Selections from the Feshwas Daftar 
sasateelecadeentahbetet ethane onettn nemeinsemeameniotneaeenieeeetiennn eenrtemeenianienineeenaaaiamieiael 


vol. Zl, pp. 106-12. 
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fieli of Panipat. Nearly thirty ——e of the Maraths troops 
inclucing their best generals were slain, Morally and politicélyally 
thelr rosition was so much weakened that they could not fully 

recover their power even when Mahadji Sindhia established his 
domination again (1784-98) at the Delhi ourt, In facet, contemporary 
Indian political life had been so mush exhausted by mutual rivalariss 
of the local chiefs that the debacle of 1761 left the field upun 

open ultimately to the British to establish their dominion, 


The eighteenth century witnessed a steady rise of 
the Sikh power in the Panjab. Inspired by religious zesl and 
impelled by leve for political power, the sikhe 
emerged «8 a powerful Actor in the political 118 of 
the province. Being well organized into clannish confederacies, they 
flouted both the Delhi court and the Abdali conqueror, and subjugated 
many Muslim chiefs in the province. The Maratha power having been 
rudely shaken, the Sikhs began to assert themselves with increasing 
strength over the north-west of Delhi with their incessant military 
incursions. The defest of the Durrani Geverno: of Sirhind in 1763 
by the eae” eae the first step of thei: territorial encroachaents 


Te Sikhs 


towards Delhi. That tract was an open field for the exercise of 

their political ambitions enias soon as the battle was won at Sirhind, 
each leader nurried to carve out a petty estate for hinself. 

Prominent among aie enisfs was Gajpat Singh who seized Jind, dafidon 
Fanipat and Karnal. Wurdit Singh, ancther chief of note, occupied 
Ladwa and Shamgarh while Kaithal and Thanesar fell into the hands of 


1. Mehra, Pei., “ Marath: Casualities and the Spoils of the Victors", 


in Gupta, Mazaibag and Panipat, p. 239. 
2. Griffin, Le, The xajas of the Panjab, ppe 271, 312. 


Se Ibide, ppe 271, 312. 
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1 
Bnai Lal Singh. After 1774, amar Singh, the Fatiale chief, 
see amiieateded extended his power over the shattis of Fattehabad and 


Sir3aae 


But ail those acquisitions by tne Sikn chiefs were 
not allowed to be made thout bloody contest. Kahis Dad Khan, the 
Mughal Gevernor of Hansi who had sonsolidated his power aa far as 
Hisaar, was asked by the emperor to repel the Glkn aggresaion. 

He besieged Jind and this led to all the Sikh chiefs joining hands 
azeinst the imperial forces. ihe than ws defeated and killed. The 
Jind forces penetrated -@ far as Gohana and the Patiala Diwan 
extenied his sway upto clansi. That was the nigh wateremark of the 
Sikh territorial oceupation. fo retrieve the declining fortune of 
the Delhi empire Najaf Enar, one of the ablest imperial ministers, 
resolved on a campaign against the Gikhs. He marched against t.em 
in person in 1776 witha atreng force whichthe combined forces 

of the Sikh confederstes encountered at Fanipat. a bloody battle, 
described as only slightly less terrible than that of 1761, tuk 
place there. the Sikhs suffered heavy losses and were forced to 
relinquish their conquests aes far as Kamal, Again in 1778, the 
imperial forces marched against the iikhs and ferced them into 
unwilling submission. haja Amar Singh of Fatiala relinquished his 
Claim over fohtak , liissar ond Hansi but wes allewed to retain the 
troublesome possessions of fattehsbsd, — and vania as they were 
inhabited by the wa:like tribe of shattis, Sut the Patiala occupation 


le Griffin, The hajas of the Panjaby pe a2l. 
26 Cunningham, Jee, A History of the Sikhs, ppe, 170-71. 


3. Griffin., Ine Lajas ofsranjab, pp. 42-433 Folier, Aol.) ab shoe. 
" ? arene: sa Gey Gaptas Po ley Ppe 48-47, 


4. Griffin, 
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even of the Bhatti tract remained shortlived since the terrible 
facine of 1783 depopulated it completely and the Sikhs withdrew from 
jaa 

Like the Sikhs from the north-west, the Jats of Bharatpur 
commenced in 1764 thelr aggressive operations into the Delhi province 
The Jats from the southeeast. After theMaratha debacle in 1761, 

Suraj Mal made a bid for revival of Hindu ase:ndancy, 
Najibeud-daula, who then presided over the affairs of the cismexnbered 
Mughal empire, hed neither the courage nor the military strength 
to face the Jat prince. Availing himself of the weakness of Najibeud~ 
daula Suraj Hal launched upon a plan of territorial aggression to 
ettain his two long cherished objectss one, to erect a barrier of Jat 
confederacy between the Muslim possessions of the Doab and Delhi: nd 
their brethren beyond the north-western frontiers; and, two, to establish 
his own hegemony at Delhi and to carve out an estate of Haryana for 
his son ne Singh so as to avoid the chances of fratricidal warfare 
after his death. 

Systematic conquest by the dats was undertaken from 
the side of Kewari, which capitulated without opposition. Falwal and 
Hodal had already fallen to Suraj Mal in 1754-55. Farrukhnagar was 
captured after a pretracted siege of two months an: its chief Musavi Khan 
was taken prisoner and sent to Bharatpur. Garhi Hansru, Kohtak and 
Bahadurgarh were soon annexed, couraged by those victories and 
finding thet the chances of further siwwoess were favourable, the Jat 
Raja advanced towards the capital and d q@anded from its court the 
cession of the districts around Delhi. [t being quite impossible for ihj 


1. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Fanjab, vol.J,1908, ps. 2K. 


2. Qanungo, Kelte, Histcry of the Jats, p. 1463 Sarkar J.N., Fall 
of the Mughal Bmpire, vol. II, pp. 445-47 
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Zajib to concede this demand, the contest between them became unavoidabl 
Finding himself in a critical situatio:, the Rohilla chief crossed the 
Jamuna with twelve thousand horse -nd foot soldiers on the 24th December 
1763 te give battle to the weer ane two armies took positions on 

the ffinden and in the battle that ensued Suraj Msl was killed. The 

Jat army having lest its commander fled tavards Dharatpur. Javhar Singy , 
the eldest son of Suraj Mal, succeeded his fither to the throne of Ratha 
Bharatpur and towards the end of 1764 a formidable army Seiiiead aaa 
to avenge the death of Suraj Mal. the siege lasted feur menths but 

when the chances of Jat success appeared bright, Halhar Rao Holkar, 

the Maratha chief and ally of the Jats, defected and compelled 

Javahar Singh to agree to s negotiated peace with Najibe ihe Jats 

in frustration returned to iheratpur -nd the empire, though 

dismembered, yet received another le se of life. after the untimely 
death of Jawahar singh in 1768, the fortune of the house of Bharatpur 
declined and Najaf Khan, then imperial minister(1772 -8::), recovered 

by 1776 all the territory southwards of Delhi which h-d been 

conquered by Suraj val. 


The Marathssa in the meantime h:ving recovered to an 
extent from the heaVy losses sustained in the battle of Fanipat, %@ 

began to reassert systematically their power over 
the Marathas 

northern India. thelr policy was to crush the growing 
power of Uharatpur under Jawahar Singh and to remove Najit-ud-daula 


1. Har Sukh Ral, - seoae pepe ie Pow gore can and Dovson, J» 
eis., hel ; “ps, vol.viil, 


ppe36d-645 Ganungo, Hiatory of tha dats, pp.160-62. 
2. ganungo, a pp.l 78-80 


| Je Sark), Ee VOle iii, Ppe B0-E9. 
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from Delhi but they did not ae in 772 , the Marathas 
brought back from under the British protection shah Alam II from 
Allahabad to Delhi and after seating him on theimperial throne 
retired the very next year towards the Deccan. It was meant to 
bring under Maratha influence the Mughal emperor whose legal 
sovereignty in Hindustan still carried condderable political weight. 
For the next eleven years, 1772-82, Mirza Najaf Khan, the soldier- 
states:.an who was appointed Prine Minister in the vacancy caused 
by the death of Najibeud-daula in 1770, dominated the politics 
of the Delni court. With ability and wiadom Najaf Khan recovered 
partially the lost prestige of the dismembered empire. He 
re-organized a strong and disciplined army consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers and not only successfully thwarted the «ggressive 
designs of the Sikhs but also recovered from the Jats of 
Bharatpur the lost territory south-east of Delhi. But he died 
in 1782, and witn him departed ~~ the last hope of the Mughals in 
India.* the politics of Delhi was again plunged into thex® 
vortex of intrigues and conspiracies till 1784 when the Marathas 
again came to the help of the emperor. Just then the Hritish 
tried to counteract the chances of the Msratha influence being 
established at the Mughal capital. Ewen Shah Alam preferred the 
British to the Marathas to atricate him from the difficulties. 
Warren Hastings, the British Governor-General, sent Major James 
Brown's mission to Delhi in 1783 but the British diplomatic move 
>roeved barren of any result as the members of the Council disagreed 


3 
with Hastings about giving Shah Alam active military help. 


1. Letter io. 117, 12 Feb. 1766, in g 
Rafter, vol. 29, ppe L718 

2. Sarka:, Fall of the Mughal tm,ire, vol. iii, pe 160. 

Je Spea., Fe, fwilight of the dughuls, tBe 23025 « 
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A little after the death of Najaf Khan the emperor 
Shah Alam, leaning upon Maratha support, appointed in December 1764 
the Feshwa as the Prime Minister of the empire and Mahadji as his 
ele Mahadji witn his political ability, diplomatic skill and 
military strength symbolized the final phase of Maratha supermacy in 
upper India. For the next ten years he became supreme at the Mughal 
court and presided over its destiny. His policy was to establish 
de facto i sovereignty in the north while maintaining the legal 
semblance of the Hughal emperor, and so long as he remained alive he 
achieved tnis object witn creditable success. The fertile lands of 
Fanipat, Sonepst snd Rewari were parcelled out among the Maratha chiefs 
as ‘jagirs' though nominally they still remained under imperial 
authority. The Haryana tract did not acknowledge the gay of any chief, 
After the conclusion of the treaty of Salbai in 1782, Mahadji, 
dreaiing the final contest with the mglish, em: loyed in his afmy 
De ere a French military adventurer. De Boigne , who pogzessed 


£. Francklin, We, onal of the Reign of Shah aulun, 1.136; Keen, H.Ge, 
: ne ae Pe 102. 
2. Count De Solgne( 1781-1530), a French nationsl, was born at Chambery 


in Savoy in 1751 and was the most prominent amongst the curopean military 
adventurers who entered India during he last twenty years of the 


eighteenth certury and introduced modern Kuropean technique in 
organising the forces of India, princes. i‘osseased of outstanding 
physical and intellectual qualities, and high ambition for glory, which 
preeeminentiy fitted him for the profession of arms, he had spent ten 
year's active life in military operations in Europe before he lamed in 


Madras in 1778 in search of rank and fortune. in 17864 he entered into 
the military service of Mahadji Sindhia and as put in command of the 
two brigades which ne organized on the Suropean model, In successive 
battles that the Sindhia fought in Hindustan, De HBoigne vanquished his 
enemies ani thus in 1700 was installed as the commandereinechief of his 
forces. iiis monthly salary amounted to not less than that of a british 
Viceroy in India of the later times. See Compton, H., A rFartisular 
Account of turopean Military Adventurers of Hindustan, from 1784 to 
1403, ppe 15-17, 68-69, 78. 
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considerable skill and tact, orgonized within a few years for Mahadji 
a large army, disciplined and trained on turopean lines. this army wes 
supported by a large and efficient artillery, uzon which the future 
power of the Sindhia in Hindustan was ere 


But this augmentation of tne Sindhia’s power involved 
him into conflict with the hajput princes. In action against the 
Rajputs he suffered heavy reverses snd withdrew his a beyond the 
Chambal. His agents frou Velhi were expelled by the Hohilla chief, 
Giulam Qadir, who took possession of the Mughal court for a year and 
brutally blinded Shahn Alam in June 1785. But aman of resource and 
courage as the Sindhia was, he regrouped his scattered forces and 
reasserted his authority over the voab and Delhi districts. Ghulam 
Qadir was captured and put to deatn in 1759 as brutally as he had 
dealt with the emperor. Mahadji died in 1794, bequeathing his power in 
Hindustan to his nephew and adopted son, Daulat lao Sindhia, who 
maintained his power till 13503. De doigne, on account & of his declining 
he ie leave for iurope in 1796, but another £ French national , 
M.Perron, succeeded him in command of te Sindhia's army in Hindustan. 


1. Compton, A Farticular Account of kuropean Military Adventurers 
of Hindustan, from 1784 to 1803, pre 76=78,89. 


2. The Asiatic Annual hegister, 1804, p. 63. 

3e M. Perron, a French national, of humble origin, reached northrn 
India in 1780 and next year was employed and remained in rank of an 
artillery man in Sindhia's army for a decade. In 1790, he vas 
commissioned when De Bolgne organized his second brigade. His good 
performances as a soldier at Fattan and Kanound elevated him in the 


estimation of De Boigne. On the departure of De Hoigne to curepe Perron 
succeeded to the pp command oF the es s eld in Seoueeee 
2ee Compton, . £: AC Or wert ) # ‘ FYanTure 


) PP. 221-05, 228. 
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The establishment of the tiaratha dominance in the north-west of India 
after 1784 saved this ‘tract from incursions of the Sikhs and, what 
were important, the Harathes checked the territorial aggrandizement of 
the Sikh chiefs eastwerds of the river Ghaggar. The military 
expeditions of the Maratha chiefs, AmbaY# Kao and Anta Kao in 1788 and 
1704, respectively effected the submission of the Sikh chiefs. 


Contemporary to the last ph:se of the Haratha dominance, 
another &uropean military adventurer, George Miele appeared in 1792 

on the political scene of the Haryana area. Not finding 

George Thomas 

enough scope for the display of his adventurous spirit 
in the low lands of the Deccan where he first landed in 1781, Thomas 
travelied to the north and entered the service of sSegum Samru,. sut 
soon he wis obliged to leave her service in 1792 owing to the 
machinations at her court. His ski:l and courrage wamn won him the 
favour of the Maratha chief, Appa Kandi Rao, who assigne: him the 
territory of Seri, Handothi and Frataudi in 1706. A year later, he 
was put in charge of the tract of Fanipat and Karnal to check the Sikh 
incursions in that aaa Thomas successfully repulsed the “ikhs 


but soon was encaged in desperate struggle against his employer and in 


l. Griffin, gh e Kajas of the Panjab, pp. 63-75. 


2. George Thomas(1756-1802), an Irish national born tc poor parents, 
landed on the shores of India in Madras in 171] in search of 
Livelihood. Thence he commenced his career as a gunner with the 
Foligars( tribe of mountain robbers), After five year’ stay in the 


Deccan, Thomas set cut for the north and msched in the neighbourhood 
of pelhi in 1787. After a few months he entered the service of Begum 


Samru, See Francklin, ilitary Memoirs of George ihomas, pp.2-3- 
3e The Asiatic Annual Register, 1604 ( characters), X pp. 5-6 - 
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consequence was dispossessed of his territorial uae 

Bein; restless in spirit, Thomas took possession of 
Jhajjur and Haryana tract where the -eople did not acknowledge the 
sway of any chief. he speedily extenkd his authority up to the 
Ghaggar and brought under submission the turbulent people. From 253 
villages Thomas derived Rs. 286,000 per annum. ile raided the Jaipur 
state and extorted a handsom Baeaatie ie defeated the Sikhs in 
numerous military contests cut without any substantial gains, within 
three years he consolidated his power but his fall came as speedily 
as his rise. In fact, Tnomas proved his own enemy by offending 
recklessly all his neighbours simultaneously. with a little more 
diplomatic skill Thomas might have been able to preserve his tiny 
domain longer. jill his enemies combined against him. In 101, M. Perron 
with the helr of the Sixh confe:erates besiegec Thomas in the fort 
of ieee now known as Jehazgarhn. she siege lasted more than 
two months with fierce fighting ani heavy loss of men on both the sides, 
At. Last Thomss was forced to flee to the fort of Hansi with only three 
nundred surviving men where he surreni — ~fter a months' siege and 


intermittent fighting on Ist January 1802. iIhence he proceeded tokurope,. 


The rule of Thomas over Haryana and Jhajjar tracts was 
firm and just as the people de:ived from it definite benefits. The 
turbulence of the Kanghars and uhattis wes subdued and in general the 
inhabitants took to agriculture and trade. In his capital at Hansi Thomas 


established a mint and struck his own coins. Ye organized his own 


le Fraser, de, Military Memoirs of Lt. Col. James skinner, vol.I,pp.2%0-26i 


2. Ibid., pp» 84-873 Sarkar, Fall of the Mughsel] impire, vol. iv, pe 2386 
3. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Buplre, vol. lv, ppe 243-44. 
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1 
ordnan:e stores, and commenced makin; muskets, ma chlocks and powder. 


This rapid survey of the history of the tract reveals 
three significant facts. First, the tract lay on the line of the march 
of troops and near the mat of authority; consequently its people had 
to pay heavy price in men mi money, in the shape of sacking and burning 
of their towns -nd villseges by foreign invaders snd internel intruders. 
The frequent foreign invasions nd internal turmoils influenced the 
character and dispositions of the people and @veloped in them he 
spirit of hardihced and made them experts in the use of arms. Moreover, 
during this period of insecurity, the peoplewere thrown upon their 
own defence and, in consequence, they orgaized themselves into strong 
villoge communities and erected mud walls roum their habitations. 
Secondly, the tract, particularly sround Tnanes:r, from the time of 
the coming of the Aryans to the seventh century A.D. — a strong 
centre of religious snd cultural activities. mirily, the tract all 
through this period possess. cons id erable political importance. In 
the seventh century Aarshavardh: na had established his kingdom around 
Thanesar. ihe Muslim rulers made pelni the seat of their power and 
ever since 1192 it had become a m:xim of political life that the ruler 
of Delni holds Hindustan. The vast plain at Fanipat decided many a 
time the &te of India. 


During the later half of the elgnteenth century the 
sinking Mughel empire had fallen into confusion and a@eay. rolitical 
instability, continued disorders due to the weakness of imperial 
authority, and persistent rivairies among th courtiers and chiefs 
had rendered the normelicy of the coniitions of iife almost non-existent. 


l. Francklin, Military temoirs of George ihom:s, p. 93. 
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The people were plundered of the goods they possessed; villages became 
thinly populated and the incentive to exertion nearly died out among 
the population. There were ‘gardies’ or rough rule of the Jats, 
Marathes and sikhsa in the entire region enc no other city of India 
underwent sucn political stresses and hae ¢s Velhi. the histoy 

of Delhi during the forty years(174d-17&8), to quote Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
was “s sickening and monotoncus tale of the sack by the Afghans and 
Marathas, the cikns and Jats, even Gijars and rindaries; fre-uent 
panic anong the citizens whenever any such atteck ws expected, the 
flight of the rich , the closing of the shops, the looting of the 
unprotected hcuses by the ruffians of the city population who took 
advantage of the public alarm and ‘onfusion, the utter spoliation of 
the reasantry and the ruin of the surrounding villszes by org:nized 
bands of brigands or soldiers out foraging, and consequent frnine 
prices in the capital; the incurable intrigues, the inefficiency and 
voral decay of the imperial court, culminating in the crowning agony 
of Ghulam Qadir's capture of the palace, the outrage of the emperor's 
femily and blinding of Shah Alam II himself. The peasantry were 

so exasperated by thelr sufferings :nd &ilure of the state to protect 
their life and property that they naturally regarded all strang ers 


1 
and even the forces of the crown as their enemies.* 


The Aarathes exercised sway over:his territory 2& 
fo: eizhteen years just before the coming of the British and even then 
the territory continued to be in a state of neglect. Bands of robbers 
infested the roads esppially in the neighbourhood of Delhi and 1t was 


not safe to travel from one place to another witheut some escort. 


1. Sarkar, X. J.N., Delhi During the Anarchy, 328 1748«88, p. 1. 
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The seemingly stable power of the Harsthas in Hindustan w-s not 
solid from within. their authority lacked willing consent end 

co ~-operation. ‘neir financial exactions and the despotic nature 

of their authority alienated the sympathies of the bulk of the 
pepulation. The financial troubles of the Marathes hd been serious 
owing to the iisturbed state of affsirs of their vast territorial 
rossessions and their continued warlike relations with the other 
chieftains of India. They depended therefore co: tinuously upon th 
levy of tributes u:on r princes and villsges, which practice caused 
hardships to the latter. the Marathas kept their large hordes of 
irregular soldiers, thcugh not De seigne's battalions, heavily in 
arrears of paye the frequent march of troops through the plsins of 
this tract and the ever-shifting policies of the princes had become 
a source cf trouble for the people. In these distracted conditions 
trade, commerce ani gmriculiture suffered alike and one clearly arrives 
at the com lusion that the political and economic conditions of the 
territory alike were fir from — stable or preductive of much 


confidence among the population. 


1. Letter no. 257, 15 Sept. 1760, in Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
vol. 27, PPpe 247-59 


2. Tenant, ihew Kev. William, Indian Recreations, p. 273. 


The British Conquest of the Delhi Tract 


Te defeat of Ceorge Thomas on the Ist of January, 1802 
was follewed by a rapid change in the political situation of the Delhi 
tract, for the Harathas into whose possession the tract had now passed 
were not able to hold on to it beyond a bare year and ahalf. The 
tract became the subject of the attention of a power whose policies 
were at this juncture being guided by one of her most adroit 
representative, Lord Wellesley, and which was now beginning to take 
an extended view of its objectives in northern India. Wellesley — 
had a keen grasp of the political situation in India and one of 
the principal aims of his policy in the northewest was to destroy 
the combination of French ani Maratha power which constituted a 


serious danger to British interests, 


The Maratha occupation of the Delhi tract was a new 
fact of political power against which the British had now to sontend. 
with. The Maratha possessions virtually meant the possession, of 
Perron who had established ever since the ®parture of De Hoigne to 
Europe in 1706 a powerful sexieindependent state from Delhi in 
the north ewest to the confluence of Ganges and Jamuna in the east, 
bordering on the Company's possessions. He commanded a large 
army which consisted of 16,000 regular infantry with an equally 
large horde of irregulars, and from 15,000 to 20,000 cavairy 
supported by the most pewerful large trein of @tillery then existing 
in India, garrisoned in the forts of Koel, Aligarh, Delhi and Agra 
and supported from the financial resources of the most fertile tract 


1, Wellesley to Lake, 27 July 1803, para. 14, Foreign Secret 
Proceedings(néreinafter cited as F.S.P.), 2 March 1804,n0.3. 
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of hea ihieg Maratha a:imy under Perron’s command had in fact been 
orcanized for them by De lelgne between 1784 and 1794, and had made 
rossible the establishment o7 FrancoeMaratha ascendancy in northern 
India. When Daulat sao Sindhia succeeded to the vast territorial 
possessions of sahadji in 1704, Perron fully exploited his incompetence 
and long absence from the north-west to Poona to strengthen his own 
interests. 

" The inhabitants of the districts", wrote Wellesley to 
Lake”, “comprehended in HM. Perron's jagir, consider that officer s 
thel: immediate soverign while the troops sup:orted from the revenus 
of the country regard N. Perron as the immediate executive authority 
from which the army is to receive orders, subsistence and pay. 
Possessing such means, He Ferron dictates with the authority of a 
soversbgn state of superior rank, and with the vigour of an efficient 
military power to the petty states occupying the countries to the 
southward of the Jamuna, ani by the terror of his name and arms hold 
in abject submissicn the Kajput states of Jyenagur(Jaipur) and Jodhpur , 
together -ith the Jauts anc the state of Gohud , extending his 
influence even to the bundelcund and to the country occupied by the 
stkne.* 

7 Perron's power did not stop with the chieftains whom 
he kept in subjection or alliances he established his hegemony over 
the imperial affairs at Delhi and xercised nearly absolute authority 
over the person of Shah Alam towards whom his attitude wes one of 


1. Mi11, J., The History of British India, Srd edn, vol. iv, p e306, 


2. Koberts, Fels, India Under Wellesley, p. 223. 
3. Wellesley to Lake, 27 July 1803, parae 15, FeSePey 2 March,1804,"0.3. 
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emamaia The titular head of the dismembered Mughal empire had 
been reduced to insignificance eve: since he death of Najaf Khan in 
1782, but for diplomatic considerations it was useful toretain hin 
as the ge jure sorereign of India. from the British point of view 
thus this ard wes also held in the hand of a hostile power. 

The French as a nation were feeling jealous of the 
increasing power of the British in India, Though Napoleon's expedition 
to the Kast w-s routed on the Nile in 1708 yet the French Directory 
einen we entertaining vision of its dominion in India in place of 
British. Perron was in scret communication dth his compatriots in 
Paris who considered the Maratha forces under the command of Perron 
as their io Nearly all the French officers employed in the princely 
armies in Indfiae an: there were averal of them - tried to weate 
an antieBritish atmosphere at their courts. What is more, they 
tried to forge a united front of these primes against the British. 
Wellesley eventually entertaine: fears on these Scores and saw B 
serious danger to the Company 8 possession dike from the possibili’y 
of an European invasion from the northewest and from the alliance 
of the Marsthas with other Indian ikgiinin 

The vital objects of “ellesley's policy in the nerthe 
west which are manifest from his secret despatches to Gene:al Lake 


British policy (dated 27th and ©9th July,1303), were the 


towards the 
northewest 


aseendancy in the Ganges and Jamuna doabs, the extension of the 


destruction of Ferron's power and the Maratha 


Compreny's dominion up to the river Jamuna , occupation of the city of 


1. Wellesley to Lake, FeSeis, 2 March 1804, no. 7. 
2e Fortescue, JeoWe, History of the British 


Se Lbide, pe & 
4. Wellesley to Lake, 27 July 1803, para. 10, FeSePsy 2 March, 1804,n0.3- 


iFM, vol. Vy Pe Be 


Delhi, the gaining of control over the person of the emperor, and 
the holding the chain of pests on right bank of the Jamuna so as to 
eliminate effectively the chances not only of military danger from 
beyond the northewest, out alse of the anti-eBritisn machinations of 
the imropean ee the signings «f the treaty of Bassein in 1802 
was a great diplomatic stroke on the part of Wellesley but it aroused 
a bitter sense of indignation among the Marath:s against the British 
and resulted in the outbreak of the second Anglo-Maratha wr in the 
month of August,1803,. 

From the beginning Wellesley was much anxious to 
bring under Jritish protection the Mughal imperial throne at pelhi. 
In a letter of °7 July, 1803 instructiomvere ent to Gene:al Lake to 
provide protection and aitable status to the Mughal emperor consistent 
with his royal dignity, anc to ensure that in the event of the 
British forces marching towards Delhi, the person of a enperor was 
not ca:ried away forcibly by the retiring “aratna troops. Lord 
kellesley also sent, the same day a secret despatch to the experar 
through Syed haga Khan, the agent of the British hesident with sindhia, 
promising him honourable er een 

The operation of the war, on behalf of the company, 
were conducted by General Lake, who was «sted with the full civil 
and political control over any territory to be conquered, His fame force 
comprising in all fourteen thousand men, marched on 7 August from 
Kanpur and by the end of the month captured the fort of Aligarh, & 
the stronghold of the Sindhia's military power. From Aligarh General 


1. Mill, ihe History of British India, vol. vi, pp.304-95; notes by 


Wellesley, 2& June 1803, febabe, 2 March 1804, no.4. 
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Lake pushed on towards Delhi on 7 September , taking the route via 
Somnae. On this day adramatic development took place in the Maratha 
Campe Perronwrote a letter to Gengral Lake soliciting his permission 
to take his fanily and nis amassed wealth to Lucknow, and sayings 
that the “treachery of my curopean officers has now left me little 
influence or soaeanace Nothing could have been more favcurable for 
the British than this defection of Perron; the request was, therefore, 
instantly wanted, Perron proceeded to the Sritish territory, Leaving 
the Maratha foree at pelhi in the lurch. The @feetion of Ferron is 
attributed partly to the intrigues of his European and Maratha 
subordinates, who are believed to hsve been responsible for the 
estrangment of relations between him and the sindhias But there is 
@ possibility thet Ferron's reasons were different, and it might have 
been the defeat of the Maratha force at Aligarh which had shaken his 
confidence in thelr succeess he placed his personal security, 
therefore, above his fidelity to the Maratha cause, ihe move made by 
Ferron at any rate was an gent of grest political conseouence and it 
rendered the success of the British a foreseeable fact. His defection 
not only kept some of the chiefs from @claring open hostility 
towaris the British but also enhanced the reputation of the British 
arms sufficiently to encourage some of the Muslims chiefs to defect 
from the side of the plain. 

The Marathas rut their force at Velhi under the 
command of Louis Bourguin, another French military adventurer. But he 


1. Perron to Lake 5 Sept. 1803, FeSeke, 2 March 1804, noe 1523 ThornyWe, 
Memoir of the «rr in Indie conductec by Lord Lake, p. 1 C&. 


2e Compton, A re:ticular Aceount of European Militery Adventurers, 

ped073 Perron to Lake, Faiake, 2 March 1 

3. Leke to Wellesley, '.SePe, 2 March 1804, no. 87; Thorn, Memoir ef the 
War in Indias ppe 108-9. 
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was weak and the force did not have any confidence in him. The British 
The Battle of army much fatigued, by travelling eighteen miles 
Bato te & day, reached the grounu of encampment near 

the tinden channel, a ;lace six miles sast of Delni on 11 September, 
1603. Hourquin, with sixteen battalions of regular infantry and 

six thcusand cavalry, had crossed the Jamuna on the night previous 

to the dsy of battle. ihe totsl strength of the Haratha side was 
not less than fifteen thousand troops, supported by a large train of 
one hundred sieces of eens Lake's army had been reduced in 
numbers by the casualties at Aligarh anc th garrison that he left 
behind, and the troops that engagad in action uniter his command mex 
were not 2ore than four and a Dall thousand in all. Lake fearing a 
etubborn encounter at Delhi, advance: with caution. 

Lake reconnoitred the enemy position. The entire 

Marathe force wns in full strength, well entrenched on high ground 
whien rendered its resition formicable. Lake's force advanced and 

then fected a feigneii ibigeae The Maratha foree rushed into theopen. 
The Britian force turned back and found unexpectedly under heavy fire 
but the main forces continued cepeaelee Ten ensued the bloody 
action in which the Haratha force broke down #2 fled away in all 


directions. S8ritish victory wes complete ani the Maratna casualties 


were heavy. Jourquin and five other french officers surrendered. 
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Lake's force deserved cdmiration Sr having inflicted s0 
w crushing a defsat on the Maratna force which was three times superior 
end numerical strength, equipped with large powerful artillery and 
posted on an advantageous plece ang the battle of Delhi became one 
of the most important actions that ¢fected the putuxs future of these 
parts. 

General Lake entered Delhi as a victor on 14 September 
and, two days later, paid a visit to the emperor. tiewas received by 
the blind and ged Shah Alem in the royal palace wath warnth and 
humility, for the emperor hoped to gain some confssions or at le st 
to receive a lenient treatment. In theory, however, the ‘iughal 
emperor enjoyed the sovereignt; of India ani he conferre: u;on the 
British commander the second highest title of the empire. Lord Lake 
thus became ‘the Sword of the State, the Hero of the Land, the Lord 
of the Age, and the Victor in the ware! He left Delhi on 24 Septenbed 
but befere doing so he appointed Lt, col. Ochterlony, the Deputy 
Adjutant General to the «rmy in the north, the first sesiient at 
the court of the emperor. 

It is not difficult to seek the causes of the Maratha 
defeat. Lake's army head been emboldened by the victory won at Aligarh 
mycusalacemancene which was as such esserfiel for winning the 

Maratha defeat battle as the equipment and numerical strength 
of the force. On the other hand the confidenc: of the Maratha force 
was shaken on the eve of the ba tlie as a consequence of the renova 1 
of the services and proved skill ef Perron, the difference in the skill 
and courage of the two commanders, Bourquin ani Leke, was equally 
reparkable. Hourquin, an indifferent strategist and a weak commander 


Was a poor mstch fer General Lake and on the battle fleld strategy 


le Thorn , Memoir of the War in India, +. 126; Lake to Vellesley, 
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17 Sept. 1803, etd aT" 2 Mareh 1804, NOe LOVe 
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was of the utmost importance. Further, even the srmy of Lake ‘as 
better ore nized and better trained than the Delhi force. 

On the other hand, confusion prevailed in the “arstha 
foree st Jslhi a few days previous to the cay of fighting, and 
Bourquin, its commander, hed beer cut under wrest by the seroys & of 
that very force. In fact, the military system of the Marathss needed 
more modern improvements in organization en they were called upon 
to fight the pritien. The Maratha army was composed mostly of m@ 
recruited from Hindustan and officered by the Marathas, with the 
result thet it could not take adequate recourse either to regular or 
gueriila warfere. the troors were low paid and, even so, stood always 
in es the diacipline of the force was weakened also by intrigues. 

The ressons of the Marathe debacle were not purely 
military. The decline of the Mugnal empire had left Delhi without a 
Government sustained by military cower and powerful eae 
Factionaliam and parochial loyalties had vitiated the rolitical scer 
and there was not even the saving grace in this situation of the 
population rossessing a strong nationalistic ere The Marathes had 
succeeded the Kughals but their financial exsctions cnd their highe 
handed exerciae of suthority Bee aliensted he sympathies of the people 
and princes. North of the Chambal, they were as much dislike: as any 


Muropean power or the Afghsns from beyom the northewest frontier, 
l. Lake to Wellesley, re 2 Maren _— nNOS. 97 and 99~ 
2. Saredesai, Geile, nag, VOl. 111, p. 516, 
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: : ie vol. al pPe 247-59 « 


4. Sarkar, ik basta Bie dees pre 1, 53 Sarkar, Fell of the 
Mughal ndings vol. lv, pre 113, 214, 265, 343, 
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The cruz of the matter was tint the Marathes did not act as a 
constructive and promoting power, though they spread over vast territoe 
ries .nd maintained irregular forces, they failed, in fact, like many 
Indian powers, to Gulld a» soung pelitical systen baged on the willing 
co-cperation of those over whom they came to rule. The Harathe chiefs 
were too hervily preeocen:ied with politics te atten? to their 
administroetion snc Daulat hao Sindhia’s Government in dindustan lacked 
thet strength and patriotic zeal wnich characterized the rule of some 
of the earlier Maratha i The Sindhia also was unable to enlig 
the support of any other Indian chief, The Maratha rower still 
rensined incapable of offering united opposition to the eT 
Daulat ino Sindhie ani Jaswant nao Holker had e@ted in unity, it would 
have been eae most difficult task for General Lake's army to defed 

thes at Aligarh anid pelhi, Indeed, irreconcilable differences among 
the Maratha renks bedevilled their politics. 

The battle of Delhi was decisive and had consequences 
which were significant alike for tne British ané the reorle of the 
tract. A major result was the achievement of the 

long cherished ebjective of Wellesley's policy 
of defertin; th FYrancoeMaratha combination in he north.with the 


Results cf the 
battle 


eecupation of pelhi by the British 1t placed them ints a positien of 
greater atrength against the possibility of any serious danger of a 
French invasion from the northewest. The influence of the British 

in Indie was also vastly enhanced by the capture of the imperial city 
of Delhi, elong with the emperor. Nilitarily the strategical location 
of Delhi on the confluence of the territories occupied by tne Sikhs, 


Narathbas, vol. tii, ¢. 913 Sarkar, bl of 
: ; vol. iv, pre LIS, 218, 265, 343, 
2. Letters nose Sly 23 July atin nO, 32, 26 August 1801, in 
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the Rajputs and the Jats gave to its masters, the British, the 
commiencove? a consideratle areca, 

As this tract up to the Ghaggar fell into the British 
mands it alse involved thes: with the sikhs. ihe periphery of the 
Uritish polities: frontier had advansed up to the Sutlej though 
toeir direct cdministration extended only over the tract round Delile 
In fact, the oecu;rtion of Delhi tract by the Britieh marked the first 
eter towards their conquest of the upper provimes; it also meant the 
placing of cn effective barrier sgainst the ambitions ef fianjit Singh 
te exvand towards the Sutlej. 

the Yelhni tr ct wastronsferred to the British by Daulat 
Rao Sindhia by the treaty of Sarjienjangaon signed on the 2lst of 
December, 1403. The Britisn, at th:t moment involved in atringent 
financial embarrassment, could not «:fford to annex the whole of the 
conquered territory and bring it under heir direct administration 
even though military and politicai supermacy over this part of the 
country had now become an accom lished fact. ihe tract was, thew for, 
parcelied out smonmg those petty chieftains who had rendered che 
British service in their ar agcinst the Marathas. The veople were 
freed from the disruptive rule of the Haratnes and a new chapter in 
thelr nistory was inaucureted. It marked the end of an epoch of 
disorder and lavages, whieh the people hed experienced during the later 
half of the eighteenth century. the episodic periods of the shat 
lived regimes of the Karath:s and the decayed rule of Shah Alem vere 
giver, final blow. So ended that troubled time called by the people 
as "singh: shahi ka rem raulla", or the Maratha anarchy. Chronic 
politic: i instability, wich plagued this wgion curing he elghteenth 
century, Vanished. cven :robable danger of foreizn invaders from 
beyond the northewestern frontier ceased to exist. The land passed to 
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the British whose power was pene nee nearly all the chi. fs of this 
region. ine British got an important recruiting base for their army 
in their occupation of tract. The inha»itants of thistract~ the 
Jats, hajputs, Kanghars and Gujarse were known for their martial 
propensiti«s, 
The British occupation of pelhi was challenged soon 
after it was accomplisn:d, In the Britisn war against the Sindhia, 
Jaswant Kao Holkar in Halwa had stoed aloof 
dolkar's attack e 
on Delhi from the war. After the wr bad mnede extravagant 
denands upe: the Uritish as the price of his neutrality; their denial 
led to the am commencement of active hostilities between th: two 
sides on the 16th of A ril 1804. The Holkar's eyes were fixed on 
the city of Delhi and the aii The Holkar met with a resounding 
early suecesss with a large army of more thans lakn at the Makudgndra 
pass he inflicted a severe defeat upo:: the British t roops commanded 
by Col. Monson. kncouraged by this victory, he mar-hed via Mathura 
upon Delhi and laid siege to the city on October & 1804. Foreseeing 
the designs of the itaratha chief, .t. Col. Uchterlony called in at 
an early date the contingents of the British troops stationed at 
Rohtas, Fanipat and Saharanpur and three hundred Neos from the old 
seam 
The Maratha force, immediately on reaching there opened 
heavy cannon fire on the city wall. ihe tered condition of the 
defensive -@ll and the considerable numerical superiority of the 
Holkar's force might have precipitated anearly fall of the city but 


l. Lake to Wellesley, 1 July 1505, in martin, H. , Lespatches, iinutes 
and correspondence of Marquess of Wallesley, Vol. Vy pe 296. 


2e Ochterlony to Lake, FeSeFe, 7 Moreh 13505, NOe 2. 
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an all-out spirited sefence offered by the small body of British 
troops garrisoned inside frustrated th:ir designs, The slege continued 
for nine days but the «aratha force was waueed in several attempts 
to take the city by assault. HAeanwhile General Lake realizing the 
gravity of the situation, pursued Holkar from Mathura. ut before 
Lake could reach pelhi o: the loth, the Holkar, aday previous, raised 
the siege and some days later crossed into the poab near Panipat. 
Lake pursued the Holkar through the pjoab, and the tharatpur gate, 
At least the Holkar proceeded towards Lahore with the intention of 
seeing hel: vee nanjit Singh and, failing that to approach the 
ruler of Kabul. But all this tumed out to be in vain and finally 
beaten and in desyair , the Holkar signei on 24 December 1805, a 
peace treaty with the sritisn, relinouishing all his claims to the 
territories north of the hajput and Jat gates, 

iad the imrerial city fallen to the Holkar, the 
B:itish gains achieved by the battle of nelhi would have been lest 
and their difficulthes many times more increased. Col. Ochterlony, 
with his organicin, capacity and distinguished military talent 
and courage, was successful in defending the historic city acainst 
a numerically far superior force. «his remarkable defence enhanced 
the polit&cal ani military reputation of th: British in the eyes of the 
:eorle of peter It agakn showed, dter the battle of pelhi, the 
inherent weakness of the Indian political and military system 2 in its 
varied aspects ami further proved that large hordes of untrained levies 
ever if equipred with larze artillery could achiev: very little in face 
of a determined defence offered by a small but spirited and well 


1. Lt. Sol. Burn to Lt. Col. aha 12 Oct. 1604, if ,5.F-, 7 Marehlo05, 
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organized body of troors. The Holkar, like the Sindhia, w:s not able 
to forge a common @and with other neighbouring chieftains against the 
British force. ihe Jate ‘ajas of dharstpur :nd Ballabgarh, Begum Samru 
and several sikh chieftains of the ciseSutlej tract all due to heir 
Simultaneous hostility to the ever expanding Vompany's dominion were 
contemplating a united stand gainst their common enemy and had engaged 
in some se-ret correspondence with Jastant kao Holkar with promises 
of eae But the chances of such a union dwindled as none of those 
chieftains dared openly incur British hostility and many of then, 
tlaying a double faced role, sent letters to Lake professing loyalty. 
Many Muslim army chiefs of this quarter previously harassed by the 
Mara hos, wre the first to cast their lot in with the British. Bombu 
Khan, abdul Samad Khan, ‘izabat 411 Khan md some other notable, 
changed their loyalty at the nick of time from the Marathas to the 
British, 

when the final peace settlement had been made with the 
Marathas, the turbulent villages in the countryside were subdued 
and local resistance was broken. Lt. col. GU Ball took possession 
of the fortresses of Kanound and iernaul while another contingent 
hoisted the Hritish flag on the ramparts of the fort of Hansi and 
captured seventy five ‘an British authority over the whole tract 
became welleestablished withcut any furtner challenge from any other 
quarter. The success of th: military operations of iord Lake won for 
his warm approbstion of the Home Authorities who elevated him to the 
rank of Baron of Delhi and cheer the personel exertions and military 
talents of Lt. tol. Ochterlony were nighly appreciated and he was 
recognized as the ‘ornament of his profession. ' 
le Lake to Wellesley, FeSare, 19 Sept. 1805, no. 66. 
®, kxtract of a letter from Major Browning to Lt. vol. Uchterlony, 
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The Harathe challenge having been finally met, the test 
of diplomacy began, and a delicate problem that “ellesley had to face 
was of how to deal with :ghal emperor, During 
The emperor and 
his family the later half cf the eighteenth century the 
power of the emperor had been shorn of «ll real authority though 
his legal sovereignty rexained an findi sputed fact. But the eccupation 
of pelhi by the SJritisn in 1803 brought the relic of the Mughsl legal 
sovereignty to the verge of extinction. Wellesley had no intention 
to accord recogrition even to the nominal sovereignty of the emperor, 
retention 
but for important re:sons , its /euutioen was finally consiuered 
expedient. The expansion of the vompany's dominion in India has 
resulted in arousing « feeling of decp resentment anong the large 
but influenti:] Muslim populstion because Muslim power and influence 
elsewhere in Indla- in Bengal, Gudh, Carnatic and Mysore ~had been 
extinguished, Thus the Britisn sense of compromise and moderation 
prevailed, and Wellesley thought it wise to retain the nominal Kughal 
sovereiznty at the imperial city of Delhi, t= conciliate and soothe 
the exasperated religious prejudices of that eiaakee. It would 
have been unnaturzl, however, to think that «ellesley would espouse 
the fallen cause cf the Mugh 1 emperor anu elevate him to the forier 
sovereign stntus, though regard was paid to his comforts, feelings 
and regsl status. | 
A narrow strip of territory along the right bank of ts 
dumna from Panipat to Kewsri, ws designated as the ‘issigned Territory’, 
aniws placed unier the superintendence of the hesident, and its 
I. Thomason, &., and Garrat, G.T., Rise ani fulfilment of British Rule 
in India , pe 04; Lyall, 4», whe Hise «nd Expansion of the British 
Dominion in India, pp. 258 
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revenues were eppropriated for the maintenance of the roysl oman 
The lands were lessed in farm on the best evailable terms and the 
emperor was allowed to sppoint a Diwsn to attend the office of the 
Collector, to ascertain the amount of the revenue aioe Justice 
was to be drinistered in the name of he emperor according to Muslin . 
i the emperor was paid a handsome stipend of rupees 90,000/~ per 
mensem besiies = sum - rupees 70,000/- in ten instalments on the 
occasions of festivals. The shadow of the sovereignty of the Muchal 
wag thus preserved, and the arrangements then com luded lasted upto 
1657; but Wellesley had been shrewd enough not to accor: any reco. nition 
to the extinguishing legal sovereignty: no fcrmal tr eatywes thus 
concluded with the empe-ror, and even the administrative arrangements 
was not made the subject of a formal agreement, wen though this 
uncertainty had later repercussions. Wellesley hsd intended to remove 
the emperor and the royal household from Delhi to the safer eastern 
provinces of the pode Sut no considerations could induce the 
emperor to sgree to that suggestion. Heas sentimentally attached to 
the imperial city where so may of his ancestors lay buried. Moreover, 


the royal family itself had gown so unwieldy that it was difficult to 


1. Lumsden, Chief secretary to the Gwernment, to the Resident Delni, 
23 May, 1805, Feiake, 20 June 1505, no. 422. 


eccre it was also promised by the Government that the royal 
stipend would be enhanced when the financial «igency was overcome am 


the revenue of the territory augsented. In 1809, Lord ‘into increased 
the stipend to rupees one lakh per mensem,. See Lord Minto to seton, 


FaSePa, 2 March 1504, no. 3. 
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handle its various ffairs either during the process of its removal 
or afterwards, ine _Government was eventually convinced of the 
futility of the effort and the matter was shelved in efinitely till 
it wes gain revieved by word Dalhousie. | 
While all this was happening here, the recall of 

Wellesley was being @ecided upon by the Company in fngland. The vast 

Lord Cornvellis conquests effected by him a its 

onal aa ial dominion most unwieldy. The East India Company 
was essentially a business concern and its ruling cliques in London 
we-@ interested in mfe dividends. The continued warfare sime 1798 
had put en extra-ordinarily heavy burden on the exhausted resources 
of the Company's Goverrment and had caused aset back to its t rade 
Nor did the peace promise to be permanent, for the Harathas still 
continued to be « consit@rable power elsewhere then in the north. 
A variety of considerations thus led to the recall of Wellesley in 
June 1805. The man chosen to rezlace him ‘as Lord Cornwallis, a man 
of moderate views, who was now being sent a second time to India as 
the vovernor-General. 

Lord Cornwallis lan:ed at Calcutta on 30th July. He 

arrived in Indis, ,ledged to execute a policy which involved the whole 


Views of Sale reversal of the polices pursued by Wellesig 


Cornwallis on the 
conclusion ofpeace 


the arrival of cornwalliss between him and sir George Barlow, the 


se 
and Lake, A mrious controversy ensued soon after 


seriovy member of the council, on the one side 9 and military CeineC 
Lake and Major General Sir John Malcolm on the other, as to the way 
in which the territory situated on the western dde of the Jamuna was 
to be disposed of. The commander-in-(hief had broken the power of 
the Marathes, frustrated their designs end pursued the Holker from 
place to place, but the new Governor-General had a: rived dth ortein 


sp cific instructions from the iicme Authorities partly to abandon 
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the territori:] gains recently made and this made for a strong 
difference of o; inion which developea into very serious controve sy. 
Just s eek @&ter his grival at Calcutta, Cornwallis 
left fo: upper India. iiis chief enxiety was to termincte the wr at 
the earllest «nd so to effect a large reduction in their irregular 
Crepe the strength of whicn wes putting a heavy strain upon the 
finances of the Company. te & was determined, further, to gi.e up 
Claims upon all the territory west of the Jamuna and to achiwe a speedy 
and satisfactory edjustment of ali differenc:s with Daulat Kao Sindhia, 
primarily in order to find a way cut of the financial aie It was 
a major part of his policy tocreate a feeling of goodwill and 
concilietion between the British and the people end the princes of this 
part of the country ana to remove the impression, sc long entertsimi 
by them, that the Britisn wanted to annex every date that they could. 
Cornwallis thought th:t in so deinzg the Company's possessions in tne 
Deab would be turned into a source of financial and political strength 
and the constant drain on its treasury would be checked. He wanteiito 
make the Jamuna, therefore, the boundary of its dominion. In a word, 
his policy was te purch se pesce even by restoring to the Sindhia, if 
necessary, a part or the whole of the territory westwards and southwards 
of Dein’. The copture of the emperor and velni, indeed, were 
considered by him, " as events truly unfortunate". "You are apprised", 
wrote N.b. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government in the Folitical 
and Secret Department, to Malcolm, “that his Lordship is anxious to get 


rida of our salliances with the states on the est of the Jamuna,. He is 


1. Cornwallis to Lake, 3 July, ana? ere meee mpeg 1S beeen, 
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2. Cornwallis to Lake, 19..ept. 1805, ga» 


More particularly so to get rica of the territory now in our possession 
‘te the westwar: °nd southward of Velhi. He wishes that that territory 

should be disposed of 2s to relieve us from all comern or connection 

vith 4." 


Another ;len that appeared most fessible to Cornwallis 
of coneludirng peace witn Sindhia without making any-concessions from 
the territory westwards of the Jamuna round Delhi was to distribute 
those territories among the petty chieft-ins who stood by the British 
cause during the recent war ae divide the remaineder between the 
Kajas of Marchhery and Bharatpur. Those chidfteins, then in the service 
of the Company, were malntiainin,g large irregular corps, and the most 
practicable device for the disbandment of those irregular troops, in 
the opinion of Cernwallis, was to confer upon those chieftains 
territorisl] assignments of moderate dimensions for their maintenance. 
Beskes this, Cornwallis thought, such an arrangements would reduce 
the chances of sny military danger ftom the Sindnia to the british 
possessions in the Noab. the chiefs so settledeculd be expected to be 
interested in excludine the Maratha power from Hindustan and their 
territorial grants, thus extended, might constitute a barrier between 
the Sindhia's possessions beyoni the Chambal and the British dominion 
of the Doab. In the much : educed snd weakened power of the Sindhia 
those chieftains might be strong enough to preserve their independence 
even against any encroachments from him. again , if either, thu of the 
Maratha chiefs ever intended to commit acts of aggression a:ainst the 
chiefs so settled, they might be involved inextricably in an endless 4 


course of warfszre so as to result in the exhaustion of all their esoure 
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furthermore, Cornwallis expressed his strong unwillingness 
to seccept any military obligation to defend those cnie “s which might 
entangle the British in any locsl or major warfere over any issue 
concerning their future defence. He ws 5l1s0 werse to the system of 
defensive alliances comiluded by Wellesley with the independent princes 
of this srea as thst might involve the company's Government in 
aici and ruinous warfsre without enjoying any reciprocal 
advantaces. 

The policy of cornwallis of making political arrangments 
eoncerning the territory westwarcs of Jamunea seemed quite distasteful 


The Cornwallise and barren in regults tc Lake and Malcolm 


Lake controversy and called forth from them severe critician. 


Both hai first hand information of the locel conditions «nd of the 
straits to wich the power of the isrethas nad been reduced. they had 
been brought up in dlametricaily opposite schools of thought and 
Strategy from thet in which vCornwellis h\ed been trained snd they 
preferred resigning to becoming an exsy instrument for the execu tion 
of that policy of abandonment of territerisl gains. Lake, who after 
fighting many military actions had made a spbndid contribution to 

the British empire in India, would have been the last offici-1 of the 
Company to submit to any policy of wholeesale relinquishment of wh ® 
conquered territory, jiexss plain spoken manm: put forth his views 
uron important matters with forthrizhtness. tie es op:osed to this poliey 
by pursuance of which, he thought, the interest of the British wuld 
suffer a he vy set-back. In the task of oprosing vornwallis, he was 
aled by the diplomatic skill of Malcolm. Both of them &vcured the 


retention of the control over the territories west of the Jamuna. 
1. Cornwallis to Lake, 19 Sept. 1805, feseFs, 24 Lt. 1805, noedl, 
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The retention of the territory west of the Jamuna, Lake thought, 
would prove in no way burdensome financially as that wact was very 
fertile and would nave proved very ricn in material wsources, The 
then ruinous condition of the country, he believed, ws mainly 
attributable to the continued prevalence of the disorderly conditions 
as a result of a weak Government at Delhi and he recurrence of foreign 
invasions from without. With the establishment of an effective and 
efficient Government 2nd the adoption of judicious administrative 
measures, the tract, General Lake argued, wuld soon regain its former 
atate of prosperity. 

It was doubtful if even military security, as was 
thought, would beafforded by the river Jamuna in its being accepted 
as the boundary of the Company's possessions of the Gangetic dcab. 
Generel] Lake's reasons wre as follows: the Jamuna was fordable at 
many places above Agra snd hence could not be considered as the 
line of a defence except during the rainy @ason when it ov: rflowed 
its banks, A strong line of defence against probable danger from the 
northewest could not be erected unless the city of Delhi and the 
chain of military pests on the right bank of the Xam Jamuna vere 
garrisoned with British troops. Such a line of defence vould protect 
more effectively the fertile rossessions of the Doab not only against 
the mareh of a hostile army from beyond the north-western oe 


but elso sgainst the weregecurring incursions of some of the Sikhs. 
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Leke also believed that the Compary's possessions had 
become cuite safe. The power of the Maratha confederates vas more 
apparent than real, and their overthrow back to a considerable distance 
from iiindustan and the interposition of numerous independent 
principalities as the barrier between them and the British wduced the 
danger from that quarter . It would prove suicidal to the British 
interests, Lake argued, if the Marathas were now a gain allowed to keep 
foothold in Hindustan or if the territory westwards and southwards 
of Delhi was restored tothem, for tht would permit them to atrike 
a deadly blow at the heart of the 3ritish mere They couli, by 
recruiting soldiers in their armies and ecunulating large sums of 
money through exactions, have x carried on military operations against 
the British to derive them out eve: from the side of Seika such an 
exigency, Lake thought, would result in a serious danger to the 
British, Danger could also arise from the Marathas a:bjugating those 
chiefs to whom lands in ‘jagirs' were assigned on the west of the 


J emuna® 


Lake wa; alse convinced that the policy of Cornwallis 
would be productive of serious consequences in yet another way. 
If the chie"tains settled on the west side of the Jamuna were allowed 
to pursue th: dictates of their own territorial ambitions, the valley 
of the Jamunma would become an arena of endless struggle for power 
among them and the large bodies of Liregular soldiers would be 


roaming about the frontier of che Company's most fertile province. 


1. Lake to Cornwallis, FeieP., 24 Octe 1505, nos. 2% 24-25, 
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The bulk of Sindhia's army had consisted of the soldiers of fortune 

who since the termination of the war had either returned to their 

homes or entered the 8 service of the Company's Government. By 
retaining under British control the country westwards of the Jamuna, 

the bulk of those professional soldiers might be prevented from 

joining the service of the Marath=s. "The very contests", wrote Lake 

to Cornwallis, " that would immediately take place among the Rajas 

and chiefs wnen they were declared free of all control of the Sritish 
Government and @ liberty to pursue the dictstes of thels own interests 
and ambition would, I conceive, be attended with he worst consequences 
to the British Government. Those petty states would first quarrel with 
each other, and then call inthe different native powers in the vicinity 
of the.r respective aid, and large armies of irregular: would be 
contending upon the frontier of our most Srtile provinces, qgainstx whose 
SHBSE eventual excesses there could be no well grounded security, but 
amilitary foree in a state of constant iceiiae. To the 

extension of the possessions of the states of Machheri, and Bharatpur 
southwards of Delhi xxm Lake wos especially opposed as the prince of 
the latter state had proved rebellious towards the British; he thought 
that the policy of Cornwallis was govered by temporary eines 


of the moment at the cost of permanent national interests. 


1. Lake to Cornwallis, Batak, 24 Oct. 1805, nos. 17-20, 
2. Lake to Cornwallis, Faisake, 24 Oc... 1805, nos. 24-25, 
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The LakeeCornwallis controversy was serious but was 
suddenly cut short by the death of the Governor-General, while he was 
Sir George Barlow en tewards upper India, on the Sth of 
General ctober, 1805 at Ghasipur. Sir Geerge Barlow, 
the senior member of the Council, took over charge temporarily as 
the Governor-Genersl of India. Barlow had been in the @rvice of the 
Compeny and hence was incapable of pursuing a bold policy. His views 
coincided with those of Lord Cornwallis and he declined to extend 
the general .olicy of territerial annexation of Wellesley beyond the 
inate Put in fact he made some adjustments in the rolitical 
and territorial settlement which ws prorosed by Cornwallis to Lake in 
his despatch of 19 September 1805. He made some confessions to the 
views of General Lake 7nd pursued the policy of reconciliation. He 
gave up the ides of restoring the territory westwerds and southwards 
of Delhi either to the Sindhia er Holker, and sgreed to maintain the 
chain of military posts on the right bank of the Jamuna from Agra 
to Karnal snd to settle westwards of thst river those chieftains whom 
the British were pledged to provide with territorial ain 
Barlow believed in the British Government deriving their security in 
future from the perpetual interrecine contests that would ensue 
among those numerous chieftainsafter the withdrawal of British contrel 
from hat part of the country. Lord Lake continued his remonstrations 
against the pursuit of what he thought was a mkikkm@ mild and weak policy, 
and more especially wainst the abondonment of the system of defensive 
allicnces with the independent states. He averred that although the 
pover of the Marathas had been broken beyond recovery and that neither 


Daulat ao Sindhia nor Jaswant ieo Helkar would we: dream of obtaining 


1. Bariow to Lake, £0 uote ee Sabiakes 7 Nove 1805, nos. le2;3 
Pe -a) Daespats , a ma, 14 Auge 1006, paras. 7-10. 
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possessions in Hindustan yet to pursue the policy of withdrawing control 
from the srea or relinquishing obligation to defend, it would only 
whet the appetite of the Marathss for territorlal aggrandizement, and 
as an inevitable consequence the risk of war would rather grow probable 
than be averted, It was more by show of authority, Lake maintained, 
than by appeasement and complacency that the desired object of acquiring 
political stavllity and peace could be fulfilled. In his #inute dated 
the Sth October, 1806, Lake tried again to impress upon the mind of 
George Barlow the prrehension of a real danger of the Nolkar again 
entering the country between the Jamuna and the Sutlej by the route 
of Kanti, warnaul, Dadri and daryana but the latter took that to be 
a speculative danger and remained adamant cn not committing himself 
to any mata aol obligation to defend the chieftains settled west 
of the Jamuna. 
to hin, as to voinwallis earlier, the conquest of the 
territories west of the Jamuma and the takings under protection of 
the Mughesl emperc:, so much desired by Wellesley for military and 
diplomatic x considerations, seemed of insiznificarnt political value. 
ane controversy came to a close when the final peace 
settlement with Daulct «ae Sindhia was concluded on ‘2 iovember 1805, 
Territorial a:d with Jaswant sae Holkar on aaa 1605. 
ce -eewen By these treaties, both the Maratha chiefs 
uave up thei: claims tc the Delhi tract anc the adjoining areas to it. 
But Lake remained quite unsatisfied «ith te terms of settlement in 
restoring Gohud snd Gawallor te Sindhie and devernment's failure to 
conclude defensive alliances wWth the princes of the northewest and 
particularly with the <a then settled in the Delhi tract. The 


le bake to Barlow, 17 Jan. 1805, FeSePe, 6 Feb. 1806, no. 15. 
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Government of Lord Jarlow, hard pressed by financial strinzency, had 
te conclude peace with the Maratha chiefs at the earliest, in spite 
of the strong pretestations of pence Nevertheless, it w-s mainly due 
to Lake's remonsatrations against pursuit of a weak policy that the 
Mughal emperer and the chain of posts on the right bank of the Jamuna 
were retained ss British possessions. The final shepe of the tract 
that emerged from th» territorial settlement concluded by the British 
was its division into five main territorial units. These weres 

1. Che Assigned ‘territory: 2. Haryana; 3. the estate of daraitcn 
rathanss 4, the Bhatti tract; and 5. the Sikh possessions. 

A- The la gest and most important sub-division was 
Jesignated as the Assigned Serritorys; thie stretched along the 

right bank of the river Jamuna from Fanirat to Hewaril and was nearly 
twenty miles in breadth, this atrip of land was retained under 
direct B:itish control with the special objects of financially 
providing for the emperor and the royal family, and for retaining 

a footehoeld on the right side of the river to strengthen the defence 
of the frontier. North-westwards of Delhi, it comprised the parganss 
o* ‘anipat, Sonepat, Ganaur and Haveli, Falam, which yielded large 


‘revenues ee se time of the ‘iugnais when the canal flowed through 
ite ihe other parganpas of huh, dutteen, sonra, iizarah, Tapukera, 
Sonah, Sewarl, Nugine, :erozepur, Hodal and Palwal were ceded to 

the Raje of Bharatpur in Uctober 13803, but later, when open hostility 
broke out between aes prince ani the Britisgh, the said part of the 


country wes resumed. In 1806, half of these parganag formed the 
southern part of the Assigned Territory and the rest were assigned to 
agifferent chiefs. 


i Memorandum on the Country west of the Jamuna by c.feMetcalfe, 
bey Oet. 1605, nose 17-20 , 
Ze, 
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in 

Next/importancs and extent was the tract of Haryana, 
bu’ being inhabited by reople of irregular habits, 1t croved to be a 
| diffieult recsession for the British, It comprised 
5. Haryana 

the tract of nontak, Meham, Beri, Hansi, ‘Lssar, fosham, 
Agroha, Harwala, Jamalpur and Sehel, At first, the tract w:s bestowed 
upon Bombu Khan, the son of czabita Khan, «ho joined the British 
urmy in 1803 with a strong body of troops. But soon the psople 
compelled him to give up that grat. Subsequently, Haryaia was 
bestowed upon <hmad 3aksh Khan, an agent of the Faja hac of Alwar but 
attached with Lord Lake during the wae He also relinquished his 
Claim to iiaryana owing to the mneral oppesition of the people to any 
ruler, but as he gave full satisfaction & the British end the keja, 
the parganag of Loharu and Firogpur were bestowed upon him in 
perpetuity. Another prominent military chief to whom the British 
Gevernment stood pledged to reward owing to his defection fom the 
Marathas, was Abdul Samad shan, He was distinguished for his 
sdministrative rbility and local influence. The assignment of Haryana 
was made to him in 1806 by Lord wake, who had bean ested with the 
nover to revard the military chiefs, in the be!lef that he would be 
abe to maintain stable rule, but he too failed like his predecessor. 

The third subedivision which bordered on RF: jputane and 
lay aouthe srieoe cohtak,was conferred upon Nizbet Ali Khan and others 

of the Baraitcn Pathan farily. That estate 
Ce Baraitch 
Possessions comprised the tract of Jhajjar, Dadri, HNahadurgarh 

farnenl, Kanound, Badli, Baval, Kenti and Pataudi. the Saraitch 


resseszions were said te have yielded a revenue of nearly eleven lakhs 


1. Seton to idmonstone, 16 July 1807, f.SeFeg 5 Feb. 1807, now 18. 
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a year in byezone days. Jhajjar, Dadri and Kanound were large and 
open towns with forts of good size. Hi gbat ALL Knan was a soldier 
of great distinction and had stood by the British in many engagemmts. 
He gave much help to the retreating army umer Lt. Col. Monson wx 
which suffered serious reverses against the Holkar,. sis brother 
Fyz Ballub Khan, a vetern soldier, distinguished himself in action 
against the Holkar's cavalry wherein he was wounded severely, 
| The fourth part of the territory on the north-west came 
under the occupation of the Sikns. their possessionswere not a result 
D. the Sikh of British generosity for since the fall ef the 
posacesee burrand Governor of cirhind in 1763, they had 
established their claims to Jind, Kaithnal, Thanesar, Ladwa and Shamgarh. 
ihe chiefs of Ladwa and Thanesar fought ageinst the Hritish at Delhi 
and continued to manifest h stility till hey wre routed by Col.#urn in 
1804. When the Holkar merched towards the Fanjab to seek help from 
vanjit Singh, Haja Hhag Singh of Jind and Bhai val Singh of Kaithal 
had rendered valuable help to Lake against the Maratha chief: Gohana, 
Bavana, Handothi and Kharkhoda were, now therefore, bestowed upon 
these two chiefs as life jagirs,. 
To the southeeast of Delhi Bahadur Singh, a notable 
Jat chief, was confirned in the pargsnas of Faridabad and Palipakaul, 


includin: the fort of Ballabgarh. ile held the grant of Faujdari on the 
rooa from Delni to Mathu:a whic: im luded police duties round Delhi 
also. lalwal was rented to Mu:taza Khan, Hodal to Nohamedj Khan, 
Hutteen to Fyz Vlla Khan and Najabgarh to Bakshi Ghowani Sankar for 
fixed annual ae Sualka was held in life jagir by Mirza Ashruf Beg 
While Bala Bai, daughter of the Late Hadho Kao Sindhia, and his other 


le Melcoin to Kdnon stone, Eaiiakke, 2 March 1806, nos, 82-853 
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relatives were given similsr sssi.nments between Sonepat and Delhi. 
Rargeana Jersa was granted to Jegum Samru while thivani, the 
commercial town on te border of Raj:.utana, though nominally included 
in the estate of iizabat _ Khan, remained practically without 
acknowledging any authority. Sixty three villeges near Karnal fr 
formed the estate of the Mandal femily of the Pathans in lieu of a 
similar grant held by them in the Doab. Kunjpura was held by Kahmat 
Alle 
Finally, the Bhatti tract formed the nor‘hewestern 

extremity of the Delhi lerritory. ‘o grant asa made to the Bhattis 

as to the other chiefs holding estates. Owing to 

the involvement of the Sritish in the war against 
the Marathas and of their feeling little interested in he dry tract 


Ke The Shattis 


beyond the Jamuna, the Bhat is continued holding as an independent 
possession the three places of Fattehabad, liania and Sirsa. Legally, 
however, the British were the rightful claimants to the entire Bhatti 
tract sZ as successo:s to the Daulat «ao Sindhie under the terus 
of the treaty of Sarjianjangaon. 

The map of the velhi tract with these territorial 
a: rangements was thus dotted with petty estates which were parcelled 
out among chieftains and jagirdars for reasons of political expediency. 
Lord Lake did not make any sizable grant to any one chief thus enabling 
him to become a source of insecurity to the Sritish interest and 
rendering his future fidelity a matter of doubt. This system of 
territorial arrangements then ws designed by the British clearly to 
fulfil their liabilities towards certain miiitary chiefs than to 


le Malcolm to Edmon stone, HebeFos 27 Fed. 1806, NOe Blwke 
2. Ibid. 
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eubserve the interests of the people inhabiting the tract. This 
naturally hod its consequences for the people. No uniform system of 
administration was introduced having effective police strength 

behind it to repress the lawless sections of the people of these sreag 
Many of these petty regimes which came inte being represented what 
might be called a medieval phase of political life. Those chieftains 
had little capacity to eatablish a stable and efficienty rule, and 
later experience showed that these estates proved to be an 
administrative lisbility for the British Government and became serious 
trouble spots of crime within the british o:cupied territory. 

The political arrangements having been effected, he 
attention of te Supreme Government shifted to providing for the 
military security of the Assigned Territory and the Doab against the 
incursions of the Sikhs :nd possibie invasions from the north-west. 
Military cantonments were established at Karnal, Meerut and Saharanpur 
for the stationing of one, two and three batallions Seon 
Three Native Infantry battrlions were stationed at Hewari for the 
‘reasons that the place commanded several approaches from the Kajput 
gi:tes end the immediate defence requi:encnts of Delni mul be met 
from in Additional security was also sought tc be provided by 
the stationing of four battalions of Mathura. 


le Lake to Barlow, tekey 24 April 1806, nos. 129-323 Barlow to Lake, 
3 [eg 19 June 1806, NOe Coke 


2, Lake to Barlow, FaSake, 24 April 1806, nos. 120«323 Extract from 
a letter f:om Lake , Tf. RPe,g “6 Dec. 1E05, NOs Bl-Ay 


the Sritish Arnexation of Haryana 


The overthrow of the Maratha power from Delhi tract and 
its occupation by the British ws an event of importance in the history 
of the people. the inmmediste effects of this change in authority over 
the assigned territory soon beceze manifest. Archibald Seton who took 
over from Lt. Col. Gchterlony as he Kesii ent at Delhi w:ote za of the 
benefits of the British rule «ith enthusiasm. General peace was 
restored nd this led to desertei villages becoming re-inhavited,. 

The people began to perceive the great benefits of the due regard 
paid by the British Government to person and property. “The 
cultivetion, "Seton wrote", is daily on the increase, breaches of 
peace seldom occur, and murder hardly ever wmmitted. Such is the 
con fidence inspired by protection which now prevails, that in the 
city of Delhi the value of property of every deseription, but more 
especially of houses and land, hes increased nearly hundred percent, 
when compared with its worth during he perioc of the former Government. 
Courts were established to sdminister justice speedily and cheaply 
which revived confidence in the authority. The merchents took to 
commercial intercourse since as the roads becme relatively ssfer 
for travel. ine policy of the Sritish in the early stages was 
xuxuered governed by considerations of winning he good-will of the 
people but not at the cost of an | 

In Haryana, however, which formed the greater portion of 
the Delhi tract snd which hed been assimed to Abdul Samad Khan in the 

Abdul Samed Khan general settlement of 1206, the siruation did 
and his difficulties 0+ stabilize easily. ihe task of abdul 


Samad Khan was not easy. for Haryana had grown used to the absence of 


1, Seton to Kdmonstone, 11 nec. 1806, Esakaie, 1 Jan.1807,n0. 3B. 
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a firm rule, and his attempt to assert his authority gve rise to 
serious difficulties for him. Hews inplved early in a e:ntest with 
the turbulent bhattis of Fattenabad and irs: who, with their large 
numbers -nd warlike habits, posed a grsve challenge to his pover 

and his fort at adele But a powerful factor with which Abdul Samad 
hed te contend withwas the opposition of tne villa.e communities. 
The community of each village possessed a strong sense of belonging 
and numerous villages were held together by the bonds of common 
interest, geographicsl] contiy ity and blood ties, Whenever ‘aced 

with common danger, th:se communities took comerted action and 

on occasions were able to ;ut forth hundreds of armed men in the field. 
it was the oprosition to his rule of these communities which Abdul 
Semed Khan failed to subdue, Further, the income derived from the 
tract was inadequate to meet abdul Samed Ahan's expenses on 
maintaining an adequate force. ihe inhabitants withheld the revenues 
and the whole situation gradually assumed so grave a proportion that 
the only ad to save it was the interposition of the British 


Government. 


Driven to desperation , Abdul Samad Khan ap; reached 
Seton, the British kesicent at Delhi in January 1807 for military help 


Abdul sSamed's Seton was sympathetic «snd urged the Supreme 


approach to the 
Sritish for help 


Tne Covernant w-s however unwilling, for it was, they felt, against 


Government to espond to this eppeal for help. 


their general policy. word iiinto who had replaced George Sarlow as 


le Seton to Himonstone, 16 Jan. 1807, KeaksPe, 5 Feb. 1807, now of 
G «ay 1807, FePabe, 28 May 1807, n0e26. 
2. Seton to Edmonstone, 22 June 1503, Eabeisa, 22 July 1509, nOedd. 
The armed people of several villages uping into » territorial 


confederacy or union coulis asse:ble by the best of drum or isme 
of parwanah. 


3. Seton to rdmonstone, febalieg 2o “May 1807, no. 25. 
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the Governor-General did not agree to deviate from the policy laid 
down by his predecessor, Abdul Samad Khan ws expresaly told that the 
Hritish Government neither shared the wvenues derived from the estate 
of Haryara nor did its laws extend over it; thst hewas an independent 
chieftain and hence could not claim any protection whatsoever from 
the Government. Abdul Samad Khan, of murse, had no technical cleim 
to British help uncer the terms of his grant, but he had felt 
Justified in asking for this help on other grounds. iisd efection fom 
the Marathas and his zealous services during the second angloeMaratha 
wa: had led him to expect more than a literal interpretation of their 
obligations. Sut to the British Government, as it was then inclined, 


these vere not adeucate re-sons fr help to be extended to hin. 


Abdul Samad Khan, finding nimself in a helpless 
situation, repeated his request a few months later through the 
Abdul Samad's final Kesident «t Delhi. He, in fact, now insisted 
deren, edema of that he be allowed to relinquish Haryana and 
be granted an estate of quivalent Value in the Voabs it was an 
alternative, that he demanded, that a large sumf of money in the form 
of a loan be advanced to him to enable him to meet his financial 
commitments . If both these alternatives wre unacceptable, he said, 
he wanted that he should be allowed to mtain only i productive tract 
of Rohtak, Mehem and Beri ani to relinquish the rest, Uniuckily for 
him the British covernnent ms unmoved by this, however, and it was only 
after considerable thought that it promised a substantial grant to 
encble him to pay hiastroops ond liquidate his ebts, on the condition 
thet he agreed to re:inquish the entire tract of taryane in favour 
of the british Abdul Samad Ahan, herd pressed, as he was, agreed to 


1. Letter from fort William to Seton, 31 Jan . 1807, Lskakss § Sept. 
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this proposition after consultations with Seton which lasted br 
nesrly two years; he resignea his possessions to the British in 1809, 
ani under this arrangement he was paiu is. 279,878 to overcome his 
pecuniary enti ciale iie was also granted, in perpetuity and 
for his subsistence, the wo villages of bujana and Mahrana situated 
i ia with a life pension of rupees eighteen hundred per 


annus » 


The British were now faced with Re problems of gaining 
effective control over, sncof managing Haryana and the contiguou 
parts, and these proved to be baffling/alike for the Resident at Delni 
ang the Supreme Government at fort William. #fforts wre made to 
find a trustworthy and capable chieftains es successo: to Abdul Samad 
Khan. Bhag cingh of Jind, Bhai Lal Gingh of Kaithal and Ahmad Baksh 
Khan were, according to Seton, natural choises for the job but they 
all declined to take up the arduous acieneee The other power in 
that quarter was the tribe of the thattis who could naturally not 
be consiiered for being given the authority over .aryana. their 
character did not inspire any confidence and they possessed neither 
a regular government nor an acknowledged head with sufficient power 
and influence to become the medium of errs 

The -lternatives before Lord Minto's Government t- for 
the disposal of Haryana thus were either the direct occupation of the 

Offer of Haryana tract, 2s Seton suggested, ‘i> handing it wer 
to Nizabat Ald Bhan », i2pat ald Khan, the chief of Jhajjar. Nizabat 


Ali's local knowledge snd influence and the contiguity of his eatate 
with Haryana gave him a clear advantage. Moreocever, his existing 


1. Seton to Edmonstone, © Mareh 1609, Keabeia, 3 April 1809,n0.8. 
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ferces could -lse be em;loyed for olice duties in daryase without 
the incurment of ecditio: ai BeBe expense, ihe offer was made to him by 
veton ancefter some hn. sitation he e pressed his wil:ingn:ss to secept 
th: groni. sat word into raised serious objections to that mode 
of disposi:., of daryn a. ihis, because he felt, that the British 
uo. ernment, woile meking such -ra.. 8 should be areful encugh on 
considerations of olitical expedice:.cy not to confer upon any chieftain 
so large a tract of country as to . rove dangerous tc its interests 
during critical ae "In the first ;lace", wrote the Governore 
General to the Hesiden.", it woula aggrmdize in adgree that might 
eventuaily ; rove nigaly injurious to the British interests, the power 
and influence of sizabat Ali Enan whose dominion would be ap;-roximated 
to wituin a few miles of velhi; aii whatever iependence might be 
rleced upon Nizabat Ali ihar: and u;on his ability to m:-intain in due 
su:.jection a territory sc extensive as th:t composed of his present 
possessions and the whole province of Haryana, including iehan, 
Rohtak «nad Seri, w. shoulc possess no secirity against the abuse of 
such sa: eXtensiv. power and resources in the hands of his successor 
or for this continued exercise of such -n energetic system of 
administration 58 woul... preclude the evils which it is now the objet 
of the Government to remed,. Secondl,, it would ;lsce exclusively 
in the hands of ‘igabat -11 Khan the routes of co.munication between 
th: northwards «nd santwards of Hindostan. ihirdly, the burden of 
any compensation which it .ight be necesssry to grent te Abdul Samed 
Khan, would f:11 upon the british easier: These considerstions 
thus finclly weighed «ith the Government snd tne offer of ucryatia 


to Nigabat Ald Knanvwas withdrawn. 


1. Lord Minto to Seton, 6 Feb, 1509, gekako, G Febe 1509, noell4. 
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With the Sikh chieftains refusing to take ur the 
Haryana assisnment and the dro: cing of negotiations with Nizabat Ali 


Haryana annexed Khan, the only «ay that re ained out of the 


by the sritish inpasse was the xtension of British turrt authority 


up to, but not including, the Bhatti tract. An additional reason for 
the extension o° the British rule over the Haryana was that the tract 
comprising Rohtak, «~eham, wansi and Beri was agriculturally productive 
anc it was more likely that the establishmert of umn e« firm and regular 
aduinistration there would bring about a salutar: change in the 
character and habits of the people so as to make them amersble to law. 
It was also feared that if «= vigorous ad:inistration was not 


introduced soon in Haryana disorders from there would spread to the 


1. The importance of the land route from the countries beyond the 
north-western frontier of India, throug: Multan, Bhatner, Uissar,lianst 
end thence to Kohtak, pelhi and parts of central India had been duly 
appreciated during the long range of the Muslim rule.those ruling 
monarchs entrusted the Government of that tract to their trusted but 
strong ministers and kept strong guards by garrisoning the forts of 
Matner, Hissar, “ansi and Pattehabad not only to ;rovide security 
to the'carvans' of merchants passin; down from Persia and other 
eountries of the Arab land but also to ere t powerful barrier against 
the passage of «ny hostile army. for an abundant sup; ly of water to 
obviate inconvenience to the passing travellers, Feroz Shan Tughlak 
excavat«< a canal in 1351 from the Jamuna to iilssar. Even horses 


from Arbia were precured for breeding purposes at iiissar. Letter 
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Assigned Territory which till then had remained untouched. Further, 
Hansi was a fort of considerable strength in Haryana and its fall into 
the hands of bhattis would have :roved disastrous. From the British 
point of view, thus, the extension of British rule over Haryane would 
have constituted a strong bulw:m against the incursions of the thattia 

Several things pointed in this manner towards the 
desirability of the ennexation of Haryana by the dritish. But the 
reason that weighed with he higher councils of the Government mot 
for the annexation of Haryana was the importance of the trade and 
scommerce — running through sohtak, “ehsm, dansi and Hissar 
between the vorthnewester: and central parts of Indias. That route was 
underatcod to hseve been formerly the channel of an extensive trade 
between Kabul, Kandhnar anc Persia and Iniia and must have been 
res:onsible ‘for the former prosperity of ace Moreover, that line 
of communication was considered indispensably imrortant for the 
purpose of passage of troops. sith the annexation of Haryana, the 
military posts at Hansi an: Karnal possessing the facility of contract 
with Meerut, Delhi ond Rewari, could have served «s a strong barrier 
against danger from «anjit Singh wo was then contemplating to impose 
his powerover the whole tract between the ‘utlej and the Jamuna, 
Moreover, .ord ‘into app:ehended danger from Nepoleonic France in 
1u09 and with this consideration in view, he wanted to consolidate 
ad inistratively the velni tract wnich bordered the Funjab. 

In a different context, it would seem that the 
annexation of Haryana which was now contemplated, was a step in 
direction of stopping the contemplated szggression of Ksinjit Si: gh 
towards this maces Ihe british were ready now to undertake lar e 
1. Seton to bdmonstone, iskele, 14 Dec. 1807, now 42. 

@. During the time of Akbar these districts yielded a large sum of 
revenue of Ste Sanda to the royal treesury.See Lord Minto to Seton 


6 reb.1s802, Fels “ey G ree 13809,n0.104. 
3. Hinto to Seton, Lob ak 05 6 Feb. 1809, nOe 104, 
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commitments because tneir finances nad improved and the renewal of 


hostilities with the Marathas seemed :nlikely at this stage. 


The annexation of ieryana having been iecided upon, 
Eiward Gardner, the se:ond Assistant to he Resident, was sent to 
Military operations introduce authority in the tract. Seton issued 
against the instructions to him :bout the line of sction to 


refractory villages 

be adopted. Gardner with his military continzent arrived at the town 

of seri and call:d in all its leading men as well as those of other 
Villages into a sssembly anc impressed upon thea the mild and 
ecuiltable but vigorous character of the british ns He explain 
to them that if they wanted to come under the :rotection of his ctoverne 
ent, they would have to eschew all acts of violence and adopted a 
mode of life totslly different fmm the one they hac hitherto been 


1 
accustomed to, a: K jkrarnaga was then signed by the leading men, 


1. an ikrarnama executed by the leading men of kohtak, Menham and 
Beris " We will refrain from acts of murder, robbery and other 
atrocious outrages m the perpetration of whic: is prehibited by all 
law and all religions and we will not give shelter .o persons yuiity 
of such crimes, bat will sei-e them ani sad them to the Hesident at 
Delhi or to such person 2s may be stationed at Haryana; we will 

exert ourselves in endeavouring to prevent the conméssion of malers 


or other atrocities within the limits of our town or village. in the 
event of such crimZes being committed the:e, we take the responsivility 
upon ourselvess should we be unable to apprehend the perpetrators 


of the crime, in question, e@ will  <ive inform tion in our power 


respecting them to the Resident «et velhi ~ F.r.i., 10 Aprily 1809, 


no. 53, 
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expressing their willingness to abiie by its terms. the Kanghars of 
Kigana, and hahnaur villages, the most turbulent villages in the 
district, at ended Gardner at Hohtak and promised their attachment to 
the ieee To place effective checks upon refractory population 
police stations wer: established at hohtak, ‘eham and Beri.Gardner 
then proceede: on 1th Maren, 1609, towards Hansi, where the Ranghars 
of Balliali enjoyed a reputstion for violence. They carried on tex 
their depredations even near the canp of Gardner and committed an 
outrage in day lisht upon the town of Kala:iaur. Gardner took strong 
action and inflicted severe punish ent aa the Kanghars; these 
reprisals served as an example to the mst. To inspire confidence 
among the inhabitants the ,olice force at different stations was 
strengkhened and the irregular troops of abdul Samad Khan were disband 
Within a few days all the leading villazes tendered their submis sion 
ag they were convinced of the impossibility of offering effective 
resiatance to the new power. Ihe explanatory canmaake issued to the 


1. Gardner to Seton, caisk. 
Ze Wilson, Hele, Ode, wi@ [14 St ‘o5 ae * 34 

A5383 Vole 1, pe. 194. 
3e Translatio: of an explanatory parwanah, addressed to the 


10 April 1809, nos. 


Te 
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zgemindars of the ;rincipal places in the area of hohtak,iieham amd Seris 
"You are hereby informea thet tnis tract henceforth will be ruled by a 
systems the mildness, justice,good faith and firmness of which is 
usually known and acknowledged and that whatever engagements are 
entered on the part of the Gwernment, with the zsamindars and others, 


areinviolably adnered to, tnt tne rent reuired from then is fair, 
easy and equitable, th:t nothing oppressive to the gamindars or Xm 


ryots is demanded, that no puzgz zs are exacted, or wnything over and 
ebove what is s; ecified in thelr engagement, that the poorer classes 
are cherised or xxk& protected, in ¢roof of which you must have heard 
that every one however low his degree, mmes to me at all times witho.t 
hindrance and difficulty sna explains to me nis business personally? 


FeFetey 10 April 1809, no. 53. 
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submitting villages ;romised them fair and moderate assessment. 


The rich ani celebrated towng of Uhiwani, a centre of 
brisk trade with hajputana, had been included in the independent 
possessions of Nigabet Ali Khan in 1806 but he had never been able to 
exercise actual control over it. that was partly attributable to the 
riches of theff inhabitants which enabled them to hire the ervices 
of soldiers of fortune to resist any ‘o subdue them. The scarcity 
of water in the vicinity of the towns placed an invading force at 
a serious disadvantage. Lt.CVol. tall marehed from Rewari in the 
month of august 1609 against the town. Strings of camels laden with 
leathern bags filled with wate: accoupanied the force and the town 
subsitted after a short iii biti, 

ine tract of the velha territory that was the last to 
be annexed by the dgritish lay westward of Haryana and eastward of the 

river Ghaggear, and had in it three principal 

the conquest of 

the Bhatti tract places of Fattehabadr Sirsa and - ania. Being 
indolent agriculturists, the Shattis, the inhabitants of the tract, 
by erofession and aptitude had come to form a tribe of free booters. 
They proceeded on their plundering incursions in gangs and sacked 
towns and vill: ges, laying the countryside waste, ihe: cared little 
even to obey their own lesders, thus forming an unstable element in 
this region. 

Before the bresking out of the Anglo-Maratha war in 


1603, the HShatti tract had formed, though in name only, a part of the 


Maratha possessions. By virtue of that fact and the terms of the treaty 


1. Seton to Edmonstone, 2O July aehaey 22 — aeihsieiie. 
The Last India Military Calender, "vole i, pe 4 


2. Metcalfe to AGQMS, 25 AUze — dabekboy 2 OS pte 1818, n0.40, 
from the Yengal Government, 
Western Provinces, 7 Dece1l8°6, parae 113. 
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concluded with Da lat nao Sinahia the tract had come under the British 
sway. in 1804, 1t was found necesssry to send a militsry expedition 
against the Bnattis, uncer Major Browning to take possession of their 
lands. de hed occupied -irsa but ws killed in fighting ani in 
consequence the force was withdrawn. Liter on, when Haryana, was 
made over to Abdul Samad Khan in sovereignty in 1506, the sritish 
censed to have any immediate interest in he chettis. But the halfe- 
hearted endeavour on the part of the British to bring the shattis 
under control, instead of cowing them down, emboliened them all the 
more to carry on plundering incursions inside the British cae 

After the annexation of Haryana Seton and his 
Assistants realized the difficulty sna danger of the neighbourhood of 
the Bhattis and t ried to conciliate them. than Bahadur shan, their 
nominal chef, was requested to restrain them from plundering incursions 
into Hseryana which now became british territory. For sometime, tax 
they behaved «s peaceful nelghbours but during the months of June 
and July in 1609, whe: it was extremely hot and water was not 
procurable for long distences, troubles began to ae Twice, they 
made, in large numbers, incursions of a very serious nature inside the 
British territory, but while returning with their booty, they were 
attroked by = detachment of Capt. Skinner's tiorse. The mhattis were, 
however, in superior numbers end the Horse was forces to ens 

The Resident remonstrated strongly, but the 
‘enonstrances provei of no -vail and he then propesed to the Government 


that the molestation of the people coulc only be prevented by employing 


Ll. Metcalfe Adams, FePake, 2 sept. 181%, no.40. 
2. Seton to Ldmonstone, 19 sept. 1810, Bekele, 19 Oct.1810,n0.2,. 


Je veton to tAmonstone, 19 sept. 1810, Fekebeos 19 Vete1810,n0.c. 
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sufficient military foree against the Mattis and geverely oe 
all their resistance, The door for negotiation ws closed, as no one 
ehief could take responsibility for the whole of the tribe. the 
Supreme Government hnd little hesitation in approving of vigorous 
action and on the 3rd of December, 1603, the British force under the 
command of Lt.Col. Adams commenced its march towards Fattchabad. 
Within a few days the refractory villages of Beergarh and Biranah 
tendered their submission and the d etechment proceeded further 
towards Fattehabad. Khan Behadur Knan Sk3ma fled towards ania and 
the town and fort of Fattehabad were occupied. the peaceable sections 
of cociety , hard pressed by the aaah anarchy, expressed willing 
inclination to seek British protection. 

The mere ocoupation of Fattehabad could net have 
accomplished the desired objects unless Sirsa, the stronghold of Bhatti 
turbulence was subdued. Moreoever, no offer of submission ws received 
from other Bhatti chiefs, including dabite Knan, who tusk too were 
involved in those es Though the approval of the Government 
hed not been obtained for extending th. operations beyond Fattehabad, 
Seton authorized Lt.\ol,.Adams to the occu: ation of Sirsa ond iania,. 
The deotachment soon reached Sirsa and on the 19th of December,1810 
took possession of the town and torte 4abita Khan and his associates 
had evacuated the fort afew hours earlier. +n the face of the 
incomparable stronger British force the thatti chief lost hope of 
further resistance and on the 23rd of pecember ,i810, surrendered 
Ronis oe 


le Governor General to Seton, 19 Ucte 1510, Fekak., 19 Uct. 1810,n0.9. 


2. Seton to Ldmon stone, 10 Vea 1810, Eakake, 28 Dec. 1810,n0.94. 
3. Seton to Edmonstone, FalaPey 7 Jane 1811 , nos. 19-20 

@. Seton to Edmonstone, Fakske, 25 Vece 1810, no. 94. 
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With the complete subjugation of the whole of the uhatti 
trect Lord Minto decided upon restoring the two principal places of 
Ranis and <irge to dabita Knan independent of eny trib.te from him 
as a gesture of goocewill. Fattehabad wos annexed to the Assigned 
Territory and Khan Bahadur bkh«n was granted the substantial pension of 
rupees one thousand per aien To exercise an effective check on 
cneir propensities a sufficient military force was stationed at Hansi. 
But the restlessness of the Bhattis did not fully abate. Unly eight 
years lster tro bles arose cgain and at the beginning of the year 
1813, when the troops from Hansi were being removed, the Bhattis 
revived their incursions, On the 10th of July,1818 , in scorching 
heat, the town of Fattehrbad was plundered and Sritish authority 
wes challegged again up to iansi and ei In these incursions 
which became genersl, the complicity of cabite Knan was proved 
beyond any doubt. 

5931" karly in the mont™® of ajgust 1818, then, operations 
were mounted by the Britisn. Lt. Fast with his detachment marched 
towards Hensi to retrive the prestige of his Government but ws 
force: to mtresat after he hrd suffered heavy losses in killed or 
wounde.., at the hands of the larger force of the Shattiss This sudden 
and extre-ordinary success elevated the spirits of the Bhattis but 
this elation was short-lived. By the end of August, a stronger force 
put into the field under the command of Brigadier Arnold subdued the 


1. Governor «General to Seton, 26 Jane lGl1, FebPake,y 26 Jan. 1811,n0,# 


2e dbid. 
3e Metcalfe to Adams, ¢.P.f., 6 March 1418, nos, 81-83, 
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zs Avnold to Hetcalfe, FeP.P., 14 Auge 1818, no.67, 
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entire Bhiatti tr-ct. The operations were now extended into the 
territory of Bikaner, where the ring leaders of the insurrection had 
fle. to seek refuge. ihe fortified atronghol: of the rebels were 
destroyed andthe culprits were severely ene e 

Thus it wos that, in 1818, the whole of the Bhatti 
territor, was brought under the direct rule of the Company. dabita 
Khan was g rented a hendsome pension for nis person] subsistence, 
The Company's dominion was rendered co-terminus with the naturel 
boundary of the Delhi treet, extending up to the Ghaggsr river, in 
consequence of whet can be seen as a corollary of the extension 


of its direct control over Haryana in 1800-10, 


1. Brig. Arnold to Metcalfe, FeP.Pe,g 26 Sept. 1818, nos. 46-51. 


,-cer IV | 
THE ADMINISTRATION FROM 1803 to 1832: 
Tdi NON@KEGULATION SYSTEM 


| Upon Delhi and the tract around it being taken possession 
of by the British in 1803, Lord Lake established a :esidency at the 
Hughal court. Subsequently, the range of the hesident’s diplomatic 
powers was extended to include granting Britisn protection to, and 
maintaining relations with, the chiefs around Delhi, and those of the 
states of najputana, Heccheri, Bharstpu:, Karowli, Kishangarh, Gonhud 
ang the Sikh and Hill sates. 

The powers of the resident head been the subject of an 

important Minute by George B:rlow. ithe power of the Harathas having 


Powers and been broken, the British hod emerged as the 
east par oe dominant power in the northewest of India. 


the task of the Resident «s thus heavy; he was, first of sll, to 
conduct with tact end in a spirit of conciliation, the numerous 

responsible but intricate political an: diplomatic relations vith tt 

states in this port of tne ee. Upon the proper conduct of that 
diplomatic interccurse greatly depended the British position of 
ascendancy. the Kesident w°s also mquired to complet: the then 
prososed political arrangements with the HKajas of Machherl and Bharatpur 
and to develop the spirit of goodewill and conciliation between the 
Company's Government and the states of northewest of ta 9 more 
particularly the Sikh chieftains of the cisesutlej tract. "The charge 
of our political interests", Bariow wrote to Lake, " in ilindostan 
will now devolve upon the person holding the situation of hesident at 
Delhi. those interests are at present moment, and must long continue 
to be in a peculiar degree responsible, delic:te and imrportanteces 


le George Barlow to Lake " 19 Feb. 1806, debeb*s 27 Feb.1806,n0.58. 
2. Ibid. . 
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Adverting to the nature -n: extent of the connection at present 
subsisting between the Uritish Covernment :ni states and territories 
situated to the westwerd of the Jumna and to the arrangements which 
it is our intention to accomplish with respect to those states ani 
territories, a considerable period of time must elapse before that 
connection cen be com:letely dissolves and all questions of difficulty 
and delicacy affecting the interests of thestates and chieftains 
established or to be established in that quarter, can be finally 
Closed ee. upon the due management of thet intercourse, will naturally 
depend, the efficient operation of those principles of rolicy which 
in my opinion must constitute a main source of the security and 
tranquillity of the Company's dominion. fo combine with the vigilant 
observance of those ;rinci;les of :;olicy eas connected with the 

states and chieftains in the north of Hindostan a conciliatory course 
of conduct towards the chiefs and inhabitants of those distant 
territories inciuding those of our own possessions in that quarter 

to secure gener:] mnfidence and good will by extinguishing the 
sources of jealousy , an: oppression, and by a due discharge of the 
obligations of justice, indulgence, laxity and moderation, manifestly 
requires the agency of a: officer on the part of the Government, 
possessing qualities, whien it is not wmasonable to expeat in the same 
person. The charge of these extensive and important interests and 
duties which are cniefly of a political nature, must necessarily 

be vested in a material degree in the person holding the situation 
of the sesident at ae 4 Thus, the hesi:ient ms to be the chief 


political snd diplomatic functionary of the British Government in 
dind@stan. He was further required to remove their apprehension that 


1. Barlow to Lake, FeePe, 27 Feb. 1806, noe 58, 
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the British had intentions to menace thel: independence or to 
interfere in their internal matters, AS’ equally imrortant but delicate 
duty that fell upon him concerned the good management of the Mughal 
imperial household to conciliate the religious prejudices of the 
Muslim community in @neral ani thus to earncredit and revutation for 
the Government which he res 

It was no easy task for the Hesident to desl with 
the imzortant :ffairs of the emperor and the royal household. The 
distribution of the large annual sum of money of stirend emong that 
large family, the decision of the issue of succession to the nominal 
sovereignty in the event of the -ccease of Shah Alam and to persuade 
nim to leave Delhi tc some other secure place of residence within | 
the Company's dominion, required his immediate but cautious attention. 
Another duty that devolved upon the British was to make p o-isions 
for setting those chiefs who had sided with hem during the late war 
and to whom they were bound to rrovice estates :s maintenance rewards 
within the Deihi tract. these numerous chieftains were ;laced under 
the Kesident with e depencent status which necessitate: close 
superintendence over them. Thedvil adminis: ration of the Assigned 
territory in the police, judicial and mvenue branches requi:ed the 
heslident's serious sttention. further, the Resident was required 
to establish effective rule over the turbulent sections of the people 
of the tract, as — to tame their habits and break their resistance 
to his administration, ‘fo all this weight vas added attention to 


various other matters of a lecal charscter. 


1. Barlow to Lake, FeSeleg 27 Febe 1806, noe 58, 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4, George Barlow, Minute, 21 Jan. 1806, FeuePe, 30 Jan.1806,n0.65. 
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The first man appointed to the post of the Resident 
was Lt. tol. pavid Ochterlony who sssumed charge of his duties in 
Septe ber, 1803. Ochterlony was e soldier of talent and reputation 
and he had been chosen especially in view of the prevelence of 
disorderly conditions in the country we-t of the Jamuna and the 
continuance of warfare in the cdjoining tr:¢ wich required a soldier's 
attention. Col. Ochterlony approached his task with determination. 
Refractory villages were subdued, brescn of peace was discourage, 
order was established ani the in fluence of the Uovernnent impressed 
upon the peopke in gene:al. «ith the cessation of hostilities and 
conclusion of peace with the Maratha chiefs in 1505, however, it 
became necessary to introduce a welleregulated civil and political 
aduinistration supervised by a civil functionaryse This together with 
the gmeral difficulties of the task of a Kesivent, persuaded Sir 
George Barlow to believe that the Hesident should be a person of 
special merit and @perlenced in ad:iniatr:tive matters. "For a charge 
so extensive ard important", he wrote to Lake, " the advantages of 
long habits of intercourse with the natives of Indla, particularly 
with that class of them which is distinguished by a spirit of military 
enterprise, turbulence and insubordination, experience in revenue 
ani judicial affairs and above ali a teper and disposition, eeu 
mild, attractive anc conciliatory, should becombined in the 
character of the person to whom that charge may be committed, with 
other talents, natural and acquired, with judgment, discretion, 
gene sl knowledge, and great practical conversancy in the verna cular 
languages of Hindostan, a distinguished spirit of publ:e zeal, 
industry an: integrity and established cabits of business." Barlow's 


Le George Sarlow to Lake, E,aSeke, 27 Fed. 1806, no. 58. 
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cholee for the post of the muwx new Resident fell upon Archibald 
Seton who then occupied the office of the Provincinl Court of Appeal 
and Cireult and Agent to the GovernoreGenersl in the division of 
Barellly. Seton had earlier, by his moderation and sweet reasonablee 
ness, brought the lawless tribe of :ohillas into effeetivs submission 
to the British in the districts of Moradabad and Beraiiiy. And 
Ba: low decided to place his faith in him, Seton took over cherge as 
Resident st Delhi in 1806 and remained in power over that territory 
ti11 1811. 

In the internal civil adainistr:tion of the Assigned 
Territory, the Kesident combined in his hand the :owers and fum tions 
of the Magistrate, Judge :nd Collector, As ‘ollector, he wns in 
charge of the treasury, the Sxuumuxy recei:ts an: expenditure and 
the reverue ——s As Magistrate, he as m sponsible for maintaining 
peace and order and ws in charge of the police establishment; and 
as Jucge presided over the court vested with both original ana 
appellate jurisdiction in the civil and criminal eee In ies t, 
the powers of the Reai:ient in wVenue ond jJuiiciel matters «prroximate. 
those of the Board of Hevenue snd Sadr Court. In a broader respect 
he w:s8 elso the superintendent of «ll matters of internal administra- 
tion. It ws impossicle, however, for an individual to perform all 
the multifarious functions of a political and administrative nature. 
To help him at first, therefore, wo Assistants were ap ointed but 
subsequently in 1312 their number vas raised to six as the needs of 
administration ieieae ee Ine head Assistant officiated as the 


1. George Barlow to Lake, ZeGal., 27 Febs 1806, no. 58. 
#2. Thompson, &, Ihe Life of Charles Lord Netcalfe, pp.lli-l9. 
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4, Adams to Metcalfe, cckeke, 26 Cot. 18216, no. 3leA. The monthly pay 
scales of the six Assistants of different @ades at the Kesidency weresq- 
First Assistant Rs.750/- with commission on customs collections; 

Second Assistant, s.750/, Third Assistant , lise 600/-: Fourth 
Aassistant,:.2.500/<-, Fifth anda Assistants «8.400/-. 
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Collector of revenues and officer in charge of settlement busimssy; 
the second Assistant wss entrusted with _ duties of the Msgistrate 
of the city andi its environs; the third condw ted the business of 
civil judiesture while the fourth was ossignei miscellsneous duties. 
The other two were employed in the condwt of roliticsel] and diplomatic 
business. 

The admiristr tion of justice fell into two divisions, 
the city and outlying tract. In all, there were thre: courts in 
us hierarchical order. The petty c-ses in the lowest court were 
deciied by the Indian Commissioners up to the value of one hundred 
aaa the second wurt presided over by a European Assistant was 
vested with the jurisdiction of unlimited value, ihe highest 
court of appellate jurisdiction was that of the Resident himself 
agesinst whose decision there lay no appeal. In matters of original 
jurisdiction, he d@cided ccses in which the sovereign princes Pr 
and their agents or the mex:bers of the royal household were ir olved. 

the administration of the neihi Kesidency, thus 
established, was marked by several distinctive festures, in other 
part of northern Indis there had been no such pattern of admini¢rae 
tion 8 might be compare: vith thst of the velhi Kesiaency. The 
entire administrative structure had broken down here as in other 
parts of Indian owing to the general decay which preceded the coming 
of the British. Thus no trece of an earlier administr:tive system 
wos avallable whicn could have been rwtsine: with necessary 
modifications and improvements. ihe situation demanded a system of 
1. Thomrson, The idfe of Metcalfe, p;. 118-19. 


2. Thii., poe 118-19 . Ihe Indisn vommis sioners constituting one 
court weres a Qazi, a mufti and a pandit. 

3e Lnid-, Dpe 118-19, 

4. Governor-General to Seton, Judicial Procseiings(hereinafter cited 
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administration presided over by the Kesident and untrammelled b;' 

the set of general regui: tions of tas Bengal aise The authority 

of the Resident was made autonomous because Delhi lay at a great 
distance from Calcutta and the iesident being on the spot and thus 
more acquainted with the local situation, had to te widely empowered. 
Not only was his authority autonomous, he was vested also with wide 
discretionary powers. This authority could be given to the Kesikkbnt 
because the King's suthority was only a formal @fair, and there were 
no regulations in the 4ssi.ned Territory which could limit this 
authority as was the ase tin the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 

The Resident at Delhi enjoyed a most significant 
position in the civil administrations it was in &ct round him that 
the entire sadministrstive machinery revolve:i.e He vas a channel of 
communication between the supreme Government anc the people and petty 
chieftains of this tract. In all edministrative matters, therefore, 
whether rel.ting to the initiation of a new policy or to the 
modification of the aisting one, his recommendations ca ried great 
weight in the higher councils of tne Government. ‘iis knowledge of 
local affairs anc his judzement were duly respected, ihe kesident 
vere, owing to his wide jurisdiction over the civil administrstiumon 
of the territory and city's historical importance, enjoyed higher 
status than any other Sritish representative «t the courts of the 
Indien princes at Poona, Hyderabad, Lucknow, .-ysore and Nagpure ous 
to those wide discretionary :owers and the high political rank 
ans status of the Lesiivent this ap, ointment ws coveted even by 
the oldest civil servants of the Company's Government and:a s 


considered "without exception in every respect the highest in the 


le Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, p>. 138-303; Regulation VII1I,1505. 
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country beneath tne members of th: Government. 

The xost important development in tne administration 
of the Delhi territory was its being ieclared under Fegulation vIIT 
The Non-Regulation of 1505, a Non-Regulation territory, and this 

system bein; placed outsidethe scope of the operation 
of the regulations of the Benzal Code.Tie sengeal Code was a compilation 
of for:y eight regulations passed by vornwallis in 1/93 te which 
others ced been subsesuently eda ane dode envisaged an exhaustive 
leg 1 fr-mework for the Senzcal Fresidency,. gut it nad also envisaged 
the rossibllity of the Uovernor-GeneraleineCouncil -eciaring any 
of the -ompany's peace as lNoneKegulation if its specifie local 
conditions so dexanded. In 1-05, it was iecided to declare tine 
Delhi Territory «s Non-KRegul«tion .nd the only reg:lation from this 
coie which was declared applicable to it wes Hegulation VII6£ 1822, 
ihe considerations whicn led to this importmt 
secision being taken include: the small territorial size and unsettled 
condition of the tract, turbulent h«bits of the inhnbitants, political 
imrorteance of ve ni and the presence in the cit, of the experor and 
nis family, ana of numerous chiefs and their egents.curther,pelhi ws 
the km seat of the nominel Hughal sovereignty and the emperor's 
theoretical ;~osition was to be reconciled with the de facto rower of 
l. Letter to iediiahd, 10 Sept. — in kaye, J.We, Life and 
. Bo On er he) word Heteslfie, vol. I, ;. 337. The 
Resident Wes 4 representative of the Sritisn nation e& Delhi. the 
Resiliency w-s 9 'sarven serai’ for the turopean travellers who came to 
gee the architectural picturesqueness of Delni.The hesident ws 
sanctioned annual table allowance of sixty thousand rupees to of fe: 
hospicability snc to arrange for picnics and anita excuteroue for 


the travellers. See Kaye, 


Metcalfe vol. l, pe 36%. 
Lo Dodwell, HeH. ed. The Cant 


ve Hunter, Welle, 
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the hesident. That, it was thought, would be done more conveniently 
under the system exempted from the operation of the regulations. 

The patte:n of sdmini tration under the Non-Hegulstion 
system wes direct, simple, elastic and hea, It involved less 
artificial p:ocedure andwss free from technicalities; 1t allowed 
intimate contact between the ;eorle ni thelr immediate officials. 

In contrsst, the auministration run under .etalled regulations was, 
unavoidably complicated, rigid «ni formal.The regulations prescri bed 
administrative strcture ani in the courts, the oo and practice 
embodied in the regulstions, was strictly -dhered to. This system on 
the whole wes considered -s uns ited to the peculisr conditions then 
existing in the Delhi tract, In the ion-Fegulation tracts, much 

regerd wes pails to tie customs -nd usages of the people in running 

the dulnistration.The success of this type of sd inistrstion depended 
upon the pers:nal a::litles of tie officl-ls selected to serve there 
and in the task of Sere selection the Governor-General engoyed 

untet: ered discretion. Gene:ally spesking, offici-3’s of distinctive 
merits vere required to serve in the ion-Kegilation tracts. cualities 
of initiative, enterprise «nd courage coun-ed more on their 


acade:ic proficiency in the knowleage of reguletions. 


The officials thus 2X selected enjoyed much more 
discretion while in tne Regulation system their ;owers were regulated 
§ 
by the regulations. In the former system, the approach was more 


practical than doctrinnire. At Delhi, the Governor-General-in-Council 


le Dodwell, ihe Cempby "Ory ae —_ 
2. Cambell, ny hose tod De 7a8s 
3e Hunter, Jare AGL iig VOle iv, pe. 435. 

4. Dodwell, She Combridce History of Inila, yo. vi, p87, 
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in its executive capacity, by issuing instructions to the resident 
ee other chief functionary stationed -t Delhi prescrited the 
administrative structures and noul'ed”to any shape its branches without 
giving effect to asy formal regulction and without the int ervertio:: 
of any intermedi:ry body of soerd o: osadr ee In genoral in the 
HoneKegulation system the rowers of Judge, Migistrate snd Vollector 
were concentreted in the hanis of one and the same official and a 
large mx proportion of the officials was taken from the army But in 
V@elni, all the officisis were appointed from the covenanted renks of 
civil service. there wxs, however, one obvious anomally in this system. 
Though the vJelhi tract formed territorially an integral part of 
the seng2:l FPresi:iency, its :dministr-tion continued to be a ted 
from 1803 to 1842, in the roreig: De: artment at Fort William. 
Obviously oS Was because the eet was put under the charge 
of the Hesiégent at the court of the Ii1gal emperor who was also 
assigned political anc diplomatic functions in relation to numer: us 
independent states, 
Archibald Seton during his tenure of office as resident 

(1806 to Feb. 1811) discharged his responsible ani extensive duties 

Pa with moderate success. Mougi he hed to deal with 

Steen as tesid ent 
novel conditions there, he ws sble to Lay 

the eee of the system of cdministration and to doe the spade work 


1. Campbell, x pe 233. 
26 wenian, ae Ga. wen gals of Imndixn, vol. iv, 4353 Vodwell, 
a 9 vol. Vi spe 67. 


3e Campbell, ha 


Regulation syste: in the v-elni tract became obvious, it was 
an 


pe 2338 When the success of the None 


Ea recucee to Sauger and Narbada in 1818, to HKangpu’, Arakma, Assan 


and Tennasserim in 1824, anc to the Penjab in 1549.See phen. 
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wnkh reached its point of excellence during the penod of his successor 
The weight of the civil sdministrsetion grewheavier with the annexation 
of Haryana and he had to work very hard. io his task he also brou;ht 
much tact and courtesy. Dat in 1811 hewas elevated to be the 

Governor of Penang, and Lord into appointed Charles ‘heorphilus Metealfe 
as his successor. This was a recoznition of te merit of Metcalfe's 
works especially ss seen in his conciusion of the treaty with fanjit 


Singh in 1609. 


1. Gawell, G.De, Sketches of the nlers of Iie, vol.ii, pe 2% 157. 

2. Charles Theophilus Me calfe, ist baron(1785-18-16) was first appoint 
in December 1801 as an Assistant to the Resident atthe Court of Daulat 
nao Sindhia but a year leter he was transf rred to Calcutta in the 
capacity of an Assistant in the office of the Chief Secretary. In 
1804 he wes sent towzrds the “pper Frovinces to act as a political 
Aseistant to General Lake. On 15th August 1606 Metcalfe was offered 
the mos’ fa-ourable appointment ws the first Assistant to the 

»esident at Delhi and sidsequently in 1808 wassent ona special 
Mission t: Lahore, frou where he earned good neme asa tactful 
diplomat after si:ning the Mlreaty of Amritsar in 180° with Ranjit 
Singne what diplomatic feat on his part eleva:ed him in the 
estimation of Lerd -into, who sent aim i: 1610 as an acting Kesident 
with the Sindhia and a year later prozoted him as the Velhi 
esident.Due to the outstanding success of his adzinistration in 

the ~elhi Territory (1511-1815) Metcalfe was promoted to the 

post of Secretary in the Political and Secret Department. 


7% 


the administration of the pelhi -cerriory in this 
cericd is one of Metealfe titles to fae. Liberal in outlook and 
sympathetic towards those over whom he ruled, 
Metcalfe as 
Resid ent Metealfe was exceptionally realistic in Jealing 
with adminis rative problems and in qualities of imagination, tact 
and courage he is rightly ranked witn Malcolm, Munro and iiphin stone. 
During his tenure peac: stabilized and the lawless habits of the 
people were subdued. Effictive administretion was set up in the 
tr:ct of Heryana and the lawless tribe of dhattis was brought une. 
subjugation (16510-1815). wis adsinistration was simple but efficient 
and vigorous. Ihe experiment of the Non-Hegulation system of 
alministration proved quite successful, “a Metcalfe's success proved — 


the virtue of trustim the man on the spot. 


The twin principles of Hetcalfe's policy , -e:e to 
win over the sympathies of the sturdy peasanty that inhabited this 
tract and to preserve the integrity of tei: village institutions 
by fixing light assessment an estabilisning efficie:.t de It was 
statesman-like on his part to realize that the hold of the Br. tish 
in India was precarious ana that its permanence lay only in the 
s;ontaneous aitachnzent of people over whom they ruled.fhe good-will 
of the people, he beileved, could besecured by tne adoption of 
beneficial and conciliatory meesure.the effect of nis administration 
reflected itself in the revenue collections which mgueares from 
rupees eight lakhs in 1810 to 1,723,691-11-6 in 1817. iLife in the 
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2e bide, peB63 Kaye, ~.% | 
UR reReD RCT 7 | PPe 45-48, 
3. Hetcalfe to Macken&ie, ‘erritorial <evenue Proceedings(hereinafter 
cited «s ssi ody 19 Harch 1819, no. 109. 


Pe 106. 
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city of pelhi revived ani trade and commerce began to pick = 

The @ivil administr:tion of the velhi Territory 
was conducte d during Netcalfe's time with the help of five Assistart s 
who worked secur eiaianiial with him and in whom he inspired 
confiden:e and the spirit of initia:ive. jtoeinent anong his Assistants 
were Willism Raia Thomas /ineophilus neteatde end kdward Gardrer, 
who helped in making the administration popular, table andeffective. 
The Court of Directors prorposed in 1816 to reduce the number of 
ithe Assistants «° ‘he residency from five tc three but «etcalfe, 
already hard pressed by hee.y and arduous business , requested on the 
other hand for an aidition of their number. In practice the number 
of the Assistehts remained the same. 

In judicial matters, tetcalfe submitted to the 
Government in 1815 adetalled report touching upon every aspect 
of the judicial administration of the Delhi tract. tie submitted that 
celebrated report, ‘a majestically re al document‘- in response to 
the questionneire sent to the distinguished covenanted sritish 
officials by “he company in X<ak4 1813, with a view to seek information 
and to bring about ed emai of the judiciai and police 
ad inistration in India. 

Metcalfe did not approve much of the judicial 
practice in force in the courts. tiedisliked hzsty decisions delivercd 
by Assistants with their Jritish notions of jurisprudence which 
frustrated the litigants. again, thougn Metcalfe by his close 


le Keport on the C:stoms and fown Duties of the pelhi Territory, 
22 July, 1820, parses, 213, 230, 239, 243, in the hecords of the 
Heind Kesigenic ry Vole l, Pre 172, 176, 177-178. 


ae M Bearce, G.De, Britisn Attitude fowards india, pe 92, 
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supervision had improve the conduct of the juiicial business yet 
corruption diminished tne efficiency of the system. In his own frank 
but severe words, 
“Our courts sare scenes of great corruption. The curopean 
Judge is the only part ad@ of them, that is unteinted. 
He sits on a Bench in the midst of a gene:al conspiracy 
and knows that ne cannot trust any one of the office: s 
of the court. ive.y one is labouring to deceive hin 
and to thwart his desire for justice. T he pleaders 
have no regari for silt 


general, 
In Gerrerkl, however, Hetcalfe was quite satisfied with the 


quantity of wo:k dis osed of by both the Indian Commis sioners and the 
Assistants and by the speed with which judicial matters were settled 
by these peace in criuinal ma.ters justice was administered 
according to Muslim lew by the as.istants and the Kesident. irlele were 
neld when it suited tne parties to bring in their witnesses, No cases 
of serious dacoity were reported emi one can .enerally calculate 

the seriousc rime wernt down cord cai, Hetcalfe abolished capital 
punishment, because ne considerci judicial decisions not infallible, ~- 
and also because in the execution of such an extrene punishment the 


sanction of the emperor was necie: whih meourse he tried to «void, * 


le Extract from the +.ec-ort of Metcalfeon th: Judielal Administration of 


Delhi Territory, 1815, in Bearce, Britian attitude Towards Iniin»p.92 
“#) Pe 124. 


2e inompson, &., sne difect Meteal fe, pp. 119-20. 

3o iblde, ppe 119-21. About the skill of a Khojee Metcalfe statedf ths: 
"a Khojce will fini strace where it will ve indsibk to « common 
observer. Neitherrivers nor jungles nor rocks where no impression 
of foot can be made, will divert him from his purpose. ile is 
almost sure to recover the trace whatever interruptions may oecur,* 
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In the countryside, the commonest crime wes, and continwd to be, 
for lonz, cattle stealin,. ..etcalfe combine ithe British adiuinistratiy e 
innovations with indigenous practices by «valling of the t  scking 
system, practia:d by a perofessional dass of thojees or tracers of 
stolen cattle. further, to check crime Aetcal fe enforce. the ini ig enous 
practice of village responsibility for crimes committedwithin the 
limits of a village boundary. | 

The work done by Hetealfe earned him a considerale 
name end he kept his reputatio: safe am untarnished except when in 
veptenbar 1614, he wscashiered by the -ourt of virectors for 
s ending as enormous amount on the furnishing and repairing of the 
eeaiieney. ands did affect wetcalfe's gene:sl enth:siagm for his 
work but he had achieved a geat deal and thetract owed much to him, 


the Delhi administr:tion owed much, ahaa Metcal fe, 
to the idealism and youthful energy of «illiem Frase. , the Senior 


1. Political Let’ er from the court of ‘directors to the sengal Gov ernm nt 
3 Sept. 1614, pares i146 -155, 


2e Willjam Fr«ser ws first appointed on 18th June, 1505, as the first 
Assistant to the Delni -esident and continued to serve in that 
capacity , with only two years’ b:eak, till Nov. 1820 when he took 
over the charge of the te: r:itory as the De uty Suprint mdent. Iwo 
years later me wes promoted «s the Junio: Member of the BSorrd of 
commissioners incharge of the Ceded oT aiativad Provims<es and the 
Delhi ‘territory. In 1325, when esidency et Delhi -as restored, 
Fraser revert«d to the post of a senior Frimipal assistant. In 
18°9, he was promoted to be the commissioner of Revenue nd Circuit 
of the neihni ‘erritory and in 1832 became also the Political Agent 
to the Governor-General . He continued to f111 that office till 
1835 when he wes murdered by an ssasin hi:ed by Shamsgud «din, 


the Nawab of Ferozpur. 
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Assistan’. In the countryside he had to struzgle,ss he wrote, 
“with the rudeness of savages, with obstinacy of ignorance, the 
perverseness of infatu-tion and the turbulence of rebellion’; and to 
work" as the pioneer through the wilderness of danger and intriccey, 
opening, smothering amd widening the w2y, surmounting oppostion, 
t-ming the ferocity ani overcoming the antipsthies" of the inhabitants: 
but he succeeded voll, As a result of his sound administration, the 
troublesome canghars, Uhattis, gu Gujsrs and Jats wre made to settle 
as cultivators of the soil and the country rounm Hansl, Hissar and 
Tosham, which formerly had been the centre of repeated disorders, 
presented in 1819, according to fraser, "ow sh et of the finest 
cultivation", thickly studded wih wll inhapit ed villages." Fraser 
possessed more knowledze of the land tenuws of this tact than 
any other covenanted official. His chamge of the revenue business 
for years brought him into intimate contact with the people whose 
wellebeing he kept«t heart. “nen hew:stunsferred from the 
northern division to the city of velhi in 1819, he felt the separation 
as "from wk a large family, whose welfare and improvement was 
closely linked" witn his hou:ly anxities and gs occupations. 
Ihe working of the admini¢ration unier seton, Metcal fe 
and Frase: for more than a decade had mvealed certain defects and 
these , in 1819, cane unbr the serious 
Adninistrative 
retor.:s oflols consideration of the Governor-UVeneral, the “arquess 


of Hastings. During his yeriod of governor-egeneralship, reforns of 


1. Frase: to Fortescue, FaPePe, 12 June 1819, no. 2b. 


2e Lbidg. 
3e Lhid. 
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far reaching importance wee in fact effected twice into the civil 


ndministr-tion of the pelhi tract. 


It wes felt that the syste: of -dministration wish 
conéentrated the civil snd political autherity in the hands of the 
Residen. x had become unsuitable en account of the rapidly ire reasing 
judiciel and revenue business. It was sk felt that it had becom 
impossible, if efficierc y and ;ood governmnt were to be maintained, 
to allow the whole tract from Delni to Jansi ani His sar to be governed 
as one district. ihe settlement of lands had not been croceeding in 
a reguler manner cnd detalled information cormerning the judicial 
end police administration h:d not beer furnished properly to enble 
the Supseme Government to have real knowledge of the conditions 
then prevailing in this tract. In December 1618 anothe: developmert 
took place, “etcalfe was ar:roin ed Secreta y to the Government in 
the Secret and Folitical pepartment and ajor-veneral Ochterlony 
once again became Hesident, in addition to holding the command of 
the third Division of the fleld army tc which previously he had been 
ap. ointed. the separate office of the Political Agent in .-ajrputana 
was also at this :ime abolished «nd its political vork was transfered 
to the pelhi .eaizent, thus im reasing the burden of this office even 
further. ihe exercise", reco:ded tne Governoreceneral in his Minute, 
fof these extensive rolitical and military powers ani the exea: tion 
of the wrious and arduous duties they will im:ose on the healiet, 
would of itself zmf render not only expedient but indispensably 
necessary the adoption of some means of relieving thet officer fom 
the weight of civil adminisirstion cf the belhi -erritory. the 
augnentation in extent, population, commerce, ani wealth wiich that 


1. Governo:-veneral , sinute, 30 Jon. 1819, fakake, 6 Feb.1819,n0.1 
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territory has experienced since the present system of administrat ion 
was introduced had already led us to contemplate the early 
ecocurrence of a necessity for the modification of that system of 
eee With these considerations in the mind, the following 
changes in the Delhi administration were intreduced in January 1819. 


In the w organized administrative set up, a Civil 
Commissioner vested with the powers of gmeral superintendence 
hitherto exercised by the iiesident was appointed 
at Delhi. The whole territory which was now 
designated, as the Delhi Territory, was div ided into three main 
divisions, each division being equal in extent to a district. the 
central iivision included the city, and its environs; the wcond, the 


Civil commissioner 


northerr. division, included Panipat, sonepat, Ganaur, tohtak, Mehan, 
Beri, Gohana, Hansi, Hissar, Fattenabad and Sirsa; and the third | 
the southern division, Gurgaon, Kewari, Palwal and Hodal. To conduct 
business at the divisional headquarters, the Commissioner was provided 
with three Principal Assistants, one for each division. Each 
Principal Assistanthad full powers ofrevenue, judicial and police 
branches of the administration of he division subject to the 
revisionary jurisdiction of the icidilicadidiia To maintsin unity 

and undivided responsiblity at the top, the Commissioner was v ested 
with over-riding powers to beetercised at his individual discretion; 
he was at liberty to take into his own hanis any ae of the details 


of their business when he mw the occasion to do so. 


1. Governor-General, Ninute, 30 Jan. 1819, EFsiake, 6 Feb. 1819,n00l. 

2. extract from the iroceedings of the Governor-Genersl-in-Counel)] 
in the Judicial pepartment, -,ijeFa, 2 April, 1619, no. 53, 

30 Dbid. 
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Bach Principal Assistant was to have a court of 
judicature in his division. civil suits of whatever nature of anount 


Judicial were to be instituted in the first instance in 


ee the court of an Assistant on were open to appeal 
to the Commissioner if originally decided by him. The Assistant was 
empowered to refer suits not exceeding an amount of one thousand 
rupees either to Sadr Amins who were the Hindu and Muslim Law 6ffic er. 
of the country or to other persons of knowledze and respectable 
character, who were paid a fixed salary of Ka. 2:0/e. Appeals against 
the decisions of the Sadr Amins lay to the Assistants and the 
Commissioner. rarcies were allowed to plead for their suits either 

in person or through their authcrised aaa: The Commissioner and his 
Assistants were requi:ed to encourage as far as practicable the 
adjustments of suits by arbitration, by referring to the heads of 
Saeced. end communities end to uphold the awards of arbitration except 
incases of gross partiality and cecil The reference of petty 
suits to the heads of th. estates was, it as felt, a step in the 

right direction «s it encouraged’ local initiative in the conduct 

of judicial business snd possessed the merit of reconciling local 
practice with the administrative innovations of the kuropeans, The 
Commissioner was allowed to regulate within ressonable limits the 
amount of fees to be charged on the instit::tion of suits, Tkmieuree ws 


The decrees were to be crrried into effect by the Assistants, subject 


le extract from the Froceedings of the Governor-General-in -Council, 


in the Judicial Vepartuent, Daninnk.* 9 2 april 1819, noe 53, 
Ze Governor-General, iinute, Eak ake 6 reb. 1519, noe l 
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to the control of the Commissioner. the vommissioner could withdraw 
suits from the subordinate courts to his ow and refer back for ree 
herring by the Assistants or Sadr Amins and could allow the 
institution of a particular suit in his own court or a =pecial appeal 
against the decision of the plies the appointment and removal 
of the Indian agency ws weet waa his charge but it was subject to 
the approval of the Government. 

In the criminal branch of justice, petty cases of 
affrays, thefts anc minor offences were to be ferred to Sard Anins 
and appesis against their decisions wre to 


Judicial organisations 
criminal be made to the Assistants and finally to the 


ede. Charges of serious nature were to be investigated and 
tried by the Assistants. The Assistans were authorised to punish 

the offend:rs to the extent of two years! imprisonment with or 
without labour and a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees, and in 
default of non -payment of fine to a fu: ther imprisonment of not 
more than one aa Ihe accused could be admitted to bail also. In 
such cases the revisionary power was vested in the Commissioner. 

In mor« serious cases the Commissioner was empowered to sentence an 
accused from seven years to oa imprisonment but there hews to be 
aided by the Huslim Law officer. Corporal punishment could also be 
awarded but strictly incases p:escribed by the general regulations. 
The Commissioner could also sentence an accused to death but subject 
to confirmation by the Hesident, though in Brace these two types of 


le. Extract from the fioceedings of the Governor-~-General-in-Coum il, 

in the Political vepartment, 6 Feb.1819, FaPake, 2 April,1819 no.52. 
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punishments h:d been abolished by Metcalfe between 1e11-1818. 

The police eatablisahment of the ‘najeebs' or 
irregular corps was placed umier the «harge of the Assistants and the 
Commissioner for guarding the treasuries and jails and for escort 
and other purposes of criminal and civil nature. The Assistants 
had to apply to the Resident rear alaeialete of military force 
or other powerful means wss thought. the Commissioner was to 
prescribe forms of proceedings for, and require reports from his 
Assistants and in turn to submit ycarly reports x#% of revenue and 
judidial business conducted within the territory ef the Supreme 
iialeeiaie He was also to frme rules for the coniuwt of the 
business of his own office and court and those of his Assistants. 
The Hesident was permitted to deal in a special way with ases of 
political significance. liews at liberty to withdraw from the 
cognizance of the Commissioner and his Assistants cases in which 
"he members of the royal family and foreign chiefs or their ministea s 
were involved. In matters of difference te tween the Commission: and 
the Resi:..ent the «uthority of tne latter was to — till the 
result of a reference of the Government was known. 

In matters of revenue, the officers entrusted with 
the difles of public collections wre instructed to send their cash 
balances of more than thousand through the Commissioner to 
the Kesi:ent's treasury. Ir the exercise of authority by the 
Commissioner snd Principal Assistan®s, the gneral spirit of the 
regulations enforced in the Ceded and conquered Province: , was to be 
followed but" without cramping the efficient activity necessary in 


i. Governor-General, Hinute, Z.arPake, 6 Feb. 1619, no. 1. 
2. Abid. 
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possessions so aimaiieet The ‘jagirdars' who were subject to 
the civil administration of the assigned Territory were allowed to 
continue on the same footing under the superintendene of the 
Commissioners The principal treasury am the gates of the city were 
placed under the charge of the eres 

The introduction of such changes in the judicial branch 
of the adminis tration proved to be salutary. They broadened the base 
and placed the authority under detalled rules and instructions which 
uptil then had been exercised in an arbitrary way. All this resuzted 
in the expsssion of uw the adminis trtions the Frincipal Assistant 
emerged as the pivot of the district administr:tion and was the 
counterpert of the CollectoreHngistrate in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. The distrist es the unit of adminigr-tion brought into 
existence then h:s come down even to this day. The establishment 
of the offices of the Frimipal Assistants at the district 
headquarters produced good effect by diffusing authority and by making 
the machingy more responsive to the wants of the people. the 
inatitution of the office of the Commissioner to supervise the work 
of Principal Assistants was also desirable as the Resident was busy 
mostly with the political work, Justice was brought nearer to th 
homes of the people. The cdministrativ e refoms thus introduced became 
an integral part of the system am remained in force, with slight 
alterations, for a very long time, even the subsequent changes only 
touching the superintendence at the top. 

The instructions touched every aspect of the 
administration: from the original to that of the appellate 


lL. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
Eekakoy 2 April 1819, noe 52. 
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jurisdiction, from the summary to the regular trials and from the 
powers and functions of the iurepean functionaries to that of the 
Indian agency. It marked a definite break with the past and the 
natural evolution of this system over the next thirteen years reached 
a stage when enforcement of the Kegulation System became unavoidable. 
Me reorganized system was marked for clarity and simplicity. The 
administrative business was channelised through well regulated and 
defined courses, The [ndian agency, ath enhanced powers, was 
strengthened to reileve the Principal Assistants of miscellaneas 
business, so a8 they might attend to urgent am important work. 

Further, the concentration of the povers of the 
Judge, Magistrate and Collector in the hands of one and the mine 
Assistant considerably elevated his official position in the ges 
of the people. the former compartmentalization of powers a had 
placed an Assistant in charge of only one branch of administration 
who was thus in a way st the mercy of his colleagues in the other 
brmchese tow the “magic wand of undivided power" enabled the 
Principal Assistant to handle more effectively the affairs of the 
district put under his charge. In this tract, judicial business was 
not heavy and civil processes not elaborate as to necesstate seperation 
between judicial functions on the one hand anirevenue and police on 
the other hand. Ihe onedefect that this arrangement had, was that 
if the occupants of these offices happened to be inactive, and 
indifferent to public weal, the entire adminitrs:ion of the district 
was in danger of breaking down, 

The divisions of the territory now carved out were 
unequal in size and earnings from revenue. the northern division 
brought Ks. 1,922,584, the central is, ht aa and the southern 


ise 723,943 as revenues of all discriptions. Fraser, the senior 


I. Fraser to Fortescue, co April 1619, FaP.P., 12 June 1819, no.28. 
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Assistant, protested against his appointment to the central division 
as it resulted in loss to him in commission from customs collections. 
In June 1810, the Government reconsidered the question of size of 
the northern division and bifurcated it into northern and western 
or oe and Hissar didesions, thus raising the number of divisions 


to four. 


In December 1819, Thomes Fortescue, till lately 

Agent to the Governor-Ceneral in Murshidabad, was appointed Civil 
2 Commissioner of she Delhi. He brought 

The working af 

reforms of 18619 ability and energy to his task, but his 
term lasted for only nine months, for he left for kurope in 1820 
owing to illehealth, Under him, however, the led introduced changes 
in the administration were waked out with mocess, and on the basis 
of his expedience, Fortescue submitted in 1020 a voluminous and 
valuable report on the administration of justice in the Delhi 
Territory which may be briefly considered here. 


In the whole tract there were four courts of Principal 
Assistants and five of those of Sadr Amins. Both these types of 
courts el80 enjoyed summary jurisdiction over petty suits, The 
administration of justice was speedy am prompt. in all the ourts 
for regular trials, plaint and answer were te only pleadings, 
corroborated by the datements of the parties snd witnesses who were 
examined at length and the rwview of the authentic documents and papers. 
The perties could engage ‘vakils' as their agents and the pleadings , 
in the opinion of Mr. Fortescue, were “fair, plain and intelligible * 
unlike in the — Stn, A Realthy sign of the system was 


i. Letter from ForteWillian to Fortescue, Fakshe, 12 June 1819,n0.29. 


2. dudicial Letter from the Bengal Jovernment to the Court of Directora, 


Western Provinces, 7 Dec.1821],para.26,. 
3e Report on the Judicial Administration of Delhi Territory, 1p20,naras. 
® 


the absence of persons known es ‘'mukhtars' whose principal concern 
siways wss monetary consideration. In the towns there lived a 
class of useful functionaries, known as ‘qasies’ whose business was 


to draw up and attest pepers. 


The principles of printed regulations were sted upon 
though not minutely, and the printed rules were few and simple. 
The rules of limitation were not strictly adhered to as numerous 
suits involving transactions of past fifty to ninety years were 
brought in the sabes But the gandard of justice sometimes 
deteriorated when witnesses in the city of velhi wem procured by 
payment. Crimes of perjury and forgery were Pid Three fourths 
of the civil judicial business related to the city of Delhi due to 
its rising commeréial activity, growing population and material 
prosperity. Harely was a debtor confined to jail in satisfaction 
of the decree. The e«ecution of decrees was facilitated with the 
registration of individual property. The Sadr Aminswre liberally 
paid. The preferment of the relatively small number of appeals 
against their decision in criginal ale may be taken as proof of 
impartiality and integrity on their part. It was the firm conviction 
of Fortescue that the uncov-enanted agency when liberally paid and 
efficiently supervised was not only good but also superior in many 
respects even tc iuropeen officers. | 

Though justice was administered speedily, the people 
felt eubarassed when called to courtse tainly due to that, a lerge 
number of cases were adjusted amicably Per by the endeavours 
of arbitrators. Fortescue provided inducement to the settlement of suit: 


lL. Heport on the Judicisl Administration of the Delni Territory,1#20, 


| dake, 2 Dec .1820,no.3,para.5l. 
Qe ree para 44, 
3e 4 eg para. SO. 
4. , op para. BD, 
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by arbitration by returning the institution fee to the parties if 
sults were settled in that — The undoubted merit of compromise 
by arbitratior. lay in the fact that the rankling antipathy bdetween 
the parties died out due to their mutual reconciliation as opposed to 
the decrees from courts which left behind bitter memories. the 
character of civil litigation showed “neither speculation nor «2 
wanton ican The people were satisfied with the administration 
of justice, Fortescue re; orted, am a feeling of confidence in general 
was created anong them towards the systen - wen men of respectability 


and wealth began to make resort to tne courts. 


in matters of law and order the turbulent spirit of 
certain sections of the people were curbed by the strong hand of 
the British rule. The great proportion of crime was against property 
and cattle stolen were carried away to the neighbouring foreign 
states. In heinous crimes, the police Garegha accompanied by 
burkandazes (police constables}, carrying fire arms, conducted 
investi gations mdi wrorted to the Principal ers As capital 


le Heport on the Judicial Administration of the velhi Territory, 
2. Dhide, parce 54. par: e596 


3. Tbide, paras 535 sige Os sia reercues _ ped in binnies os 


Seance fF 


4, svidence of nae QNeNDe “Aly The eriainal sehead Yas 
for nine months were of following descriptionse thefts, 161; 
violent affrays 23; burghries 93; murders 53; homicide 23; arson 38; 
repe 8; stolen property received 20; forgery 2. In all 1843 
culprits were apprehended, the number of serious crime was 363. 


Judicial Report, persis. 97, 399-102, 106-111. 
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punishment was not rsorted to, 41 culprits were in 1820 under 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment in jathe In less serious offences 
corporal punisnment or confinement with or without lebour was resorted 
to much in the mme way :s in the Lover Provinces. Infantidide 
which previously prevsiled was effectively suppressed. Fewer appeals 
were taken to the Commissioner against the trials of the division 
courts and good sense ami importiality marked their decisions, 
Principles of general reguletions, Fortescue reported, were followed 
in matters of procedures :-nd the trials in this territory, as comm red 
to these in the Ceded and Conquered frovinces, were Xuaus less 
enveloped in “doubt ani contradiction” ami “the counter pleas an: 
artful allusions" were conspicuously absent from the condwt of 
Judicial business. the result of this sound administration, as 
re.orted by Fortescue, was that deserted villages were reinhabited 
and travellers — money ami merchandize could proceed safely without 
protective gua:ds. 

On Fortescue leaving for kurope, Fraser, the senior 
Principal Assistant, was appointed Deputy Superintendent on a aed 


Deputy Superintendent of rupees three thousand per mensen. 


appointed-1820 This was a new office which was now 


created and some of the powers and functions of the Civil Commissiner 
6 
were to be exercised by the Deputy Superintendent. He was to submit 


le Heport on the Judicial Administration of the Delhi Territory, M182, 
para.116, 
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to the Government monthly anc quarterly state:«ents iz of judicial 
business corducted i: the courts of every grade. Zo :void confusion 
it was provided that th. Assistants att: sched is the political branch 
were te be known merely as the sssi tasts to the heskdent while those 
in cnarge or the divisions were :eferred to es rrincipal Assistants. 
Ihe main motive for this modification in the wisting arrangev.ent ms 
the rexsovai of the inconvenletice which had arisen from the collision 
of the inde; endent authorities o¢ the iesicdernt snd the Givil 
voumissioner within the territory. 

in lec2, enother im:ortant change was made by which 
voth the offices of the Resident smi ve ty Superintendent were 

abolished am: the authority of the western 

The authority of the 
Weatern Board ofkevenue board of ievenue of the Ceded «nd 
extended over the Delhi | 
Territory in 1622 Tonquered }rovinces, stationed at Fattehgarh 
was extended over the Selhi eign Mesoupreme Government resolv ed 
in 1eéekc toaffect this change under Regulation iil of l&ee, but 
with:ut introducing a com: lex schirie of formal regulations because 
the peculiar political eL:cucs tances of pelni ¢1i1 required the exerche 
of a strong authority. The reasons for it roducing the change were 
weignty. ne extensive commercial intercourse carried on between the 
Delhi “er:itery snd the western rrovinces suggested the e>pediency of 
placing the sdministraticn of this tract on a footing simil-r to 
thet of the adjoining districts of ame she political work at the pelhi 
sesidenc. wes lessened by the trensfer cf the superintendence of tne 


political affairs of isjjputans from celni to Malwe and the remai:r.ing 


. Governor-Gene al, rinute, fek.Pe26 Janeid::, now 1. 

2. Polliisal Latter from the Benzel sovernment to the Court of Directors 
13 June 18 33, paras. 115-125 . 

3- Ibid. 
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work could be sdequately performed by an official of lower rank 

to that of the Resident. In 1822, Kegulation VII was enacted for 
the Ceded and Conquered Frovinces entailing comprehensive ¢h anges 
in the revenue settlement business; and the enforcement of the 
regulation in the Delhi Territery still furthe: necessitated the 
placing of its revenue administration under ea more efficient 
superintenience of a board comprised of persons having specialised 
knowledge of revenue affeirs. Moreoever, the military operations 
during the r1ule of H-rquess of Hastings put an «tra-ordinarily 
heavy burde:. upon the exchequer, which requimd the adoption of 
measures of economy. 

ine new system was a via media between the rule of 
single indvidual, the Resi.ent, and the introduction of the whole 
Code of the regulations as were in force in other parts of the 
Ben.sl Presidency, and resulted in saving of substantial funds 
by dispensing with the @rvices of one of the three Boards in the 
Ceded and vonquered Frovinces,. 

In the context of the changed system, a Hoard of 
three Commissioners was stationed at Delhi. The Boarc was wsted with 
the powers of superintendence in revenue matters over the districts 
of Saharanpur, Agre, Aligarh, Heerut, stawa, Moradabad, Bareilly 
ang Ferukhabad. Over the velni Territory, hoever, it was to exercise 
all judicial and revenue powers which in 1519 belonzed to the 
Civil Penenerer r,witn the exception that Indian agency was to be 


largely employed. ihe senior member of the soard, A. Ross, as 


1. Gwernor-Genersl, iinute, Esbabe, 26 Jan. 1822, no. ls Political 
Letter from the Sengal Government to the Court of Directors, 
13 June 1823, paras.115—- 
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the agent to the GoverroreGeneral at Delhi, assumed the ‘uty of 
Gischarging those political functions, wnich were not transferred 

to aisimaae He wes to draw an annual salary of Hs. 30,000/- but 
the table allowance formaily draun by the cesident was discontinucu. 
Freser, the second member of the Soard, was entrusted with the 
direction and superintendence of the civil administretion. the Board 
was constituted to be the highest court of :ppeal both in the civil 
end criminal branches of the cdministration of justice for hearing 
of the appeals cgainst the decisions of the subordinate courts, and 
the presence on the sdoard of one, two or all the three member s was 
required according to the emount of value of civil suits and the 
seriousness of the criminal offences or wiile reversing the 
decisions of the s bordinate ale it was also prescribe: that 
the criminal s:asions should be held quarterly at Delhi and at the 
out-stations in circuit, which practice rendered justice easily 
accessible to tne wie ihe maXimum punishment that the member 
holding the sessions could give was imprisonment for life but as far 
the capital punishment, only the Beard collectively could take the 
tee: The functions of the subordinate agency renained 
unaltered. 

Gertain advanta:es occurred from this system, 
especially in the matter of trade, and judicial reverue msiness, but 
the abolition of the post of the hesident lowered the political statu 
of pelni, and the veople ana chiefs of northern India begen looking 
towards the Kajputana and Malwa Resicency. 


I. Governor-General, Minute, Fefele, 26 Jan. 1822, no. 1. 

2. bid. 

3e Lbide | 

4. Political Letter from the “engal Go.ernment to the Court of 
“Directors, 12 Sept. 1623, paras. 32-35 . 
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Fraser, who was entrusted with the t=sk cf 
superintendbéng the Judicial sduinistration, held the first session 
in 1822 and revorted favourably upon the operation of the system 
but when the matter came before the Board, the other two of its 
members alleged that serious irregularities had been committed in 
the criminal branch of justice. they generally disapproved of 
the proceedings of the Frinciral Assistants in the same branch of 
justice and took strong excecrtion to the practice of doubling of 
the punishment of the prisoners for thelr intended escape from the 
en Such heavy punishments appeared siiocking to them and 
were held as quite disprcportionate to the nature of the offences. 
Due to the seriousness of the irregulsrities and conspicuous illegale 
ity of many of the proceedings, the matte: was reported to the 
Government end it wes rrorosed by the members of the Borrd that 
eitner thecnses should be tried ‘de novo’ or the proceedings 
should be referred to the Sadr hizan-at & ers The irregularities 
were admitted even by the Government to be discreditable to the 
judicial aduinistration en) consequently the Covernment referred to 
the uoard on the °Sth beptember, 1823 a proposal of an enactment 
for improving the :dministration of the pelni ‘e:ritory. The main 
points of the proposal weres the revision of the rules for the 
guidance of the police officers on the mame pattern as had been pres- 
eribed in the Western Frovinces in aecordmce with the Regulation 


Xk of 1817 end other regulations in Srec ;the conduct of the 


le Judicial wetter from the court o. Directors to the sengal 
Government, Western rrovinces, 7 Nove(no.l0) 1530, paras.7-8- 


2e Judicial Letter from the Bengal Covernmt to the Court of 
Darectors, Western Provinces, 26 July 1826, para. 26. 
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judicial system, including the jurisdictio: of the Cireuit court, 
to be based on those regulations -s were in force in those 
provinces and the atension of the suthority of the Sadr Nizamat 
Adalat to the pelni cerritcry as tne court of final ee ine 
intended messure was thought, to be the appro: riate remedy for the 
removal of the existing defects but the Board never furnished its 


-eport and consequently the matter was shelved indefinitely. 


The system of adninistration cf Delhi had by 1825 been 
in operation for nearly two decades «nd its working had showed that 


Appraisal of the it possessed certain sound features. he 


system undoubted merit of the system lay in its 


bein; free from the enforcement of the detsiled and complicated laws 
and circular orders complled into volumes which in other parts of 
the Jengal Fresidency ;ut heav; burden upon the working of the 
administrative machinery. :iere there was little place for 
bottlenecks, The judicial administration was more summary in process 
an. comparatively prompt in execution; even though it demanded, 
considerable physical, intellectual and moral exertion from the small 
band of the covenanted civil servan's. Disputes were settled here on 
the basis of personal iw esticstions conduted either by the F:incipel 
Assistants or the Resident which established contact between the 
officers sand the people. Tnis was a factor in making the 
administration popular, and in consonance with the habits and 
traditions of the peoplew “Ihe institutions of the people", recorded 
Holt Mackenzie in his Minute of 1831, “had not been destroyed, 

their natural leaders had not been slighted; they hed been really 
rulea by the British officers; and the native officers, if corrupt 
ani oppressive, had no mysterious lezal provisions to facilitate 

or shelter tneir malepractices. The natural leaders of the country 


le dudicial Letter from the court of Directors to the denval 
Government, Western Frovinces, 17 iiov. 1830, para.l4. 
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had been known and encouraged to make themselves knowns they hed 
been cared for and heerd, even when subjected to excessive 
assessments, there hid been no robbery or confiscation under the 
laws and processes which they couli not read and which they could 
not umlerstand. In one word, they had &’ in a great degree 
govered themselves; the power of the duropean officers, though 
arbitrary, _ being exerted in a spirit of meddiing and minute 


interference? 


ine Nonehegulation systemcannot be unierstood to 
imply the absence of sll rules and instruct:ons. there were 
instructions sand preclamations, but the principal difference from the 
regulstion system Lay in the fact that there were fewer restrictions 
upon the sdministrato:rs. The Delni Territory thus nad the benefits 
of every good regulation of the u.ngal Code, which could be applied 
without its restrictions. That it was thus considered suited 
for special conditions is proved by the aplication of this system 
to the Panjab unijer Jonn Lawrence in 1549. 

Another salutary feature of the sdministration was 
i:s completeness of control and unity of authority as compared to 
what existed in other provinces. the ihesident or the Commissioner 
stood at the apex who controlled nis Assistants and was himself under 
the control of the Supreme Goveri. ent. Gredually even the control of 
the Government had become more minute and the wtails of the 
adninistration approximated those which prevailed in the segulation 
Province’. There was nothing in the velhi system as auch which 
hinaered supervision from above and which Metcalfe's critics 
subjected to adverse comment. The beneficial effects of this system 


1. Holt Mackenzie, iiinute, 1 Oct. 1831, Lan | 7 May 
Ze Metcalie, inute, 23 AU. 1830, LealePey 31 eee ht M8: le 
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became perceptible when Metcalfe was ihesidsnt. sy providing secu. .y 
of life and property anc incentive to agriculture, Metcalfe claimed 
in his Minute of 1830, “the swords and other implements of intestine 
warfare to which the people were prone , were turned into ploughe 
shares eeee ihe rights of the :eople were better preserved by the 
maintenance of the villsge constitutions and by avoiding those 
pernicious sales of lans for the area.s of reveiw whicn in other 
province es have tended so much to destroy the hereditary rights of 
the mass of the ans 

For the people, uniter this system, the administration 
was not e kind of "mysterious darkness" as it was for the people 
beyond is Saninen “The lion and lamb,* reported Fortescue, somewhat 
exultantly, in 1820, “may now quench their thirst at the same fountai 
Does not a scrap of written pape cause submission of the strongest 
village anc bring in the whole revenue? Woo plunders nd fZights 
aoe This may be exaggerated praise but it cannot be seriously 
denied that the disorders snd turbulence of the former times, dus 
much to the lack of strong Government, were put down by the uritish. 
In consequence, population increased, @serted villages vere 
rektnabilita ed, and the habits and character of the pecple altered 
for good. 

In the working of the system certain defects did 
arise and some of them were serious, although it may be seen that 
these originated from the men or from matters of detail rathe: than 
from the system asa whole. 4 Major defect was that som of the 
Principal assistants crosted in charge of the districts were of a 
1. Metcalfe, Minute, TeKeie, 31 auge 1830, no. 36. 


Ce Keport on the Judicial Administration of the Pelhi Territory,1820, 
parae ‘1, dake, 2 pec.s1820,no. 
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comparative youns ae and possassed neither sufficient administr: tive 
experience nor adequate knowleize of the language and socio-economic 
conditions of the cache Some of these wre dso son¢ctines found 
selene in tae knowle.ge of judicial procedu:es and promulgated 
orders. Some cf the irregularities found in the working of the 
administration stemmed from the powers of the Judge, Magistrate 
and Colleetcr being concentratad in the same hand and aercised by 
young officials. hough the Government issued to the officials 
instructions for the conduwt of dDusiness wt these wre often | 
inadequate anc vague. This invoked critieism even from the Court 
of Directors who remerked in their despatch of November 17,1830 
that » *The Assistants and the . muissioner were required by the 
rules to proceed in the spirit of the reguitions but the spirit 
of the regulations is a vague expression understood in different 
senses by different pecple. From tne specimens of the judicial 
proceedings of the Principal Assistants, the peputy Superintendent, 
the commissioner, and the second members of the Board of Revenus ,y 
which have beer submitted to the Government, it is apparent that the 
spirit of ated @egulations has been a very inaif ficient guide to 

a 
those officers, The Delni system which, thus, vested wide 


discretionary powers in the officials was successful to the extent sn 


le ©. alliot, Minute , 10 May 1823, Jaiske, 5 June 1823, no. 563 
W. Ewer, Minute, 1 Sept. 1823, TahaFe, 31 Oct. 1823, no. 7B. 

2e Lbid. 

3e dudicial Letter from the court of Directors to the Bengali 
Government, Western Provinces, 17 Nov. 1830, para. 14. Another 
defect of the system wes that when Frincipeal Assistants 
proceeded on revenue duties, the hclding of the courts became 
uncertain. But the existerce of that deficiency bore one salutary 
effects it compelled the reference of petty suits to the village 
panchayats- See Governor General, Minute 30 March 1832, FePePe, 
=e ree 16 April 1823, nos. 21-32. 
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degree to which the superintendence instituted was watchful and 
effective , and the Uovernment ws able to select merited and 
euslified men. Solong as Seton and Metcalfe remained Hesidents and 
Fortescue, the Civil Coumiasioner, things wre procecding well and 
satisf-ctorily till the end of 10193 but irregularities crept into 
the sdministration after then. 
Tha civil administration cf the Delhi Territory was 
brougnt under the control of the sestern doard in 1822 for improving 
the tone of the -dninistration, but the 
Kesidency restored , 
1825 ineffectiveness of the Yoard soon became 
apparent. It enjoyed Juri axaétion over a vast tract from Etawa to 
Hansl and Hissar. The meubers of the Soard somtimes indulged in 
lavelling criticism against one anothercnd gainst the very system 
which they were called upon to improve. <shey failed to act as a 
team and Fraser, second memberg always disagreed to whet was 
wr opesed by his two other paeiciacn. ane need to go back to the 
earilerposition was tow felt, and an occasion came up when 
Ochterlony retired from public life in 1824. Thisws the occasion 
used to rectify " the undoubted error which ws committed in 
withdrawing from toe city of belni adigplomatic functionary of the 
highest rank and authority enjoyirg allowance and maintaining public 
esteblisnment on a scale of splendour suited to the dignity of the 
si iia eeaiaaiai of the Briiisn Covernmmt in the most bmportant 


station." In 1825 it was resolved by the Supreme Government 


1. dudicial Letter from te Yengal Governmt to the court of Directors, 
Western Previnces, 17 Nov. 1830, parae?. 


ce Minutes of the Members of the Western Board, jahabe, 31 Oct.1823, 
nos. 7475. 
3e Political ietter from the Sangal Government to the court of 
Directors, 1 Oct. 1824, para. 85 -86. the restoration of the 


office of the kesident had 2lso been wgently necessitated owing 


to the disturbed state of iscjputana and the unfriendly relation’ 
with Bharatpur. 
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to restore the office of the Resident at Delhi on th same footing 
as it existed prior to 1819 . The general arragement of the powers 
and functions of the Resident end his Assitant, was to be in 
accordance with the orders and resolution of the Government as 
communicated to Fortescue on the 28th May, 1819. the choice for the 
rost of Resident again was Metcalfe, then the Gw ernment's Resident 
at Hyderabad. 

This wes the period when Lord William Bentinck, imbued 
with Utilitarian spirit and reformist seal was making his impact 
on the Government of the country. ihe first major step he took in 
the Delhi Territory in 1829. In that year a Commissioner Sr the 
Delhi Territory was aprointed to relieve the hesident from the 
burden of internal administration and to utilize his services for 
exercising supervision over the districts of northern Doab,. This 
plan wes expected to yield some sivantage. First, there prevailed 
"great confusion" as to the ascertainment of the individual rights 
in lands in the districts of Doab and so its revenue administration 
was thought likely to benefit immensely from the experience 
of the Resident cained by nim in the velhi Territory concerning the 
record of rights -na preservation of village institutions in their 
;ristine vigour. Secondly, the institution of one head on both 
the sides of the river ws considered likely to benefit and 
freilltate cors iderably the commercial interccurse and collection of 
custom eaaee Thirdly, the resident wes vested with the powers of 
the Ssdr Diwani Adalat and the Joard of Revenue and due to the fact 


1. Letter from FrorteWilliam to c.T. Metcalfe, 20 May 1825, FP aPe, 


20 May 1825, ADs 28. 
2. Regulation IX of 18cO, article, l. 
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that the population on both the sides was the same in habits and 


character and that this region was in proximity to the Doab, he w-s 
thought capable of exercising more close and effective superivision 
from Delhi than from afar off place like Agra and Allahabad, 

The affairs in the Delhi Territory, were thought to be better 
governed and settled, partiqlarly in revenue matters than in the 
districts of the Ceded and Conquered Frevinces, and the extension of 
the Resident's supervision over the northern parts of the Doab vas 

a compliment reid to the soundness of the practice of revenue 
adninistretion prevalent in the Delhi Territory. 


In 1829, a serious case arose in the Delni Residency. 
This related to Sir tdward Colebrooke, who , in July 1827, succeeded 
Metcalfe as the Resident at Delhi and who 
Sir Edward 
Colebrooke's case soon fell prey to the temptations that this 
high office held out. dhe sordid details of this case which involved 
misappropriation of enormous amounts of public funds -nd corruption, 
and which bec:me ™ an epitome of the modified corruption which was 
practised between the time of Cornweliis and dentinck » made quite 
a sensation at at ac, Colebrooke did akl this in violation of 


his oath of office. ithe matter came to light through the rectitude 


1. Resolution of the Supreme Government, 10 Dec. 1828, app.3, in 
Report from the Select committee, House of Commons, 1831-32,vol.i1v, 


Pp 444-45 
2. Political Letter from the Court of Virectors to the penca al : 
Government, 24 Nov.(no. 15) 15303 pear, Twilight of ‘the se 


pel 
3e ithe practice in the Delhi ‘territory for taking public oath 
was adopted in the year 1820 for the offices of the Fesident and 
Deputy Superintendent. Its form was 3"I, a, b, appointed to or 
acting in the office oe. solemnly awesr that { will faithfully 
and deligently discharge the duties of the said office, that I 
will duly account to the Government for all presents or ‘nuzzers' 
in money or offers of any kind which 1 may mceive from any natives 
whomsoever; that I will not engage in ary commerical intercourse..% 
FePeFe, 1& June i HK. 
NO e ¢ 
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of charles Trevelyan, a young Assistant at the Residency and the 
stern view that Lord William Bentinck took of the matter. The case 
finally ended with an enquiry in which Colebrooke wes found guilty 
of moral turpitude and his services terminated. 
The administr-ion of the Delhi Territery had been 
umier the most serious consideration of Lord william Bentinck ever 
since the occurrence of the case 
The Delhi Territory snnexed with 
the Agrs Frovince in 1832 of Colebrocke which had produced 
a strong impression on his minc. He hed been aware of seversl defects 
in the working of the system noticed carller, and these convinced 
him further of the need for change. “It ia difficult te conceive a 


system", he recorded in his important Minute of 1832 on the subject, 


"apparently nore indenatble, than that by which the po:ers of the 
Judge, Magistrate and Collector are united under one individual, 
the officers possessing these extensive powers not only specially 
excerpted fren the control of the gmeral Megulations of our Geverne 
ment, but not made subject to any other rule whatever, and simply 
directed to proceed in the spirit of the Cais In a wider 
view, Bentinck's g:vernoregeneralship was marked by the 
introduction of significant sdministr-tive refo:ms in the court ry. 
Hews in favour of doing Muszk basic re-thinking on msetters of 
moment and was not reluctant to take bold messures. 

Several factors apart from those mentioned wei ghed 
with Lord Bentinck on this subject and these he recorded in some 
detail in his siinute, He paid attention to the growth of population, 


ry 


1. GovernoreGeneral, Minute, F.P.P., 16 April 1532, nos. 21-32. 
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the increasing complexity of the administr:tion of thia tract and 
the general reduction in the duties of the hesident at Delhi. 

He gave his considered opinion now in this Minute on the subject 
and acting on his recommendations the Suprem Gow ernment resolved 
in 1832 once again to abolish the Velhi Kesidency,. In that year 
the Delhi Territory was ennexed with the newly Srmed Agra provime 
and its civil administration was subjected to the operation of the 
regulations of the Bengal Code, thus ending the Non-HRegulation 
system which had been in operat.on here sim= 1805, 


1. Governor-General, Hinute, i.P.F., 16 April 16832, nos. 21-32. 
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THE CAND REVoAU: ADMINISTRATION 


In the partial absence of the development of trade 
and industry, the income derived from land in the Delni Territory 
formed the bulk cf the Gov arnment revenue «nd the policy regulating 
the revennes from land was aceordinjy a matter of deep import alike 
for the Government ena the peorlee A factor thst welehe’ all other 
considerations in framing the policy was the prevalence of chaotic 
conditions in gnersl throughout nerthern India which ; laced obstacles 
inthe way of agricultural development. these conditions had mo.e or 
less removea the incentive to agricultural development. the 
Gevernment almed then at bringing about general improvement in the 
tract by ensuring stable peace and trey over the goodewill of 
the people by the zdoption of welleregulated settlement to Pe to 
them benefits arisins out of their agricultural pursuits and creating 
their interest in the an, 

The aiministrative structure evolved for maneging 
the affairs ct land revenue wes relatively simrle. the Kesident, 
sided sndadvised by a Superintendent, was giver the full charge to 
manage the wvense affairs subject tc the firel aprrovrl of the 
Government. williem Cpeedirg, whe wes appointed the fevenus 
Superintendent of the assigned jerritory in 13805, suggested the 
framing ferming system which was based uron the creation of an 
intermediary class of selected persons who were to be charge: with 
tho responsibility of tayment of the state due - Ihe system pro;osed 


by Sp@eding rese.blec in essentials the Fe rranent Settlement of 


Le seton to Georgey-Vewdeswell secretary to ths Government in 
the ferritorial vepertment, de: July 1806, Te. .ke,y 21 sugel806, 
NGOe We 


fe epeeding to i.alcolm, F.5.!., 29 tiay 1606, nos. 67-69, 
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Bengal, however, the alarming abuses of which by that time had 
become quite apparent and exercised influence over the views of 
Seton, the Resident, who disapproved of Speeding's suggestions. Both 
Seton and Speeding hed sufficient experience of service in Bengal 
but thei; personal views of the working of the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal were diametrically opposed to each other, That systen, 
Seton thought, did not sallow direct intercourse between the 
proprietors and Government which 1t was desirable to maintain and 
it kept the Government ignerant of the real conditions of the 
reople «nd perpetusted many glaring abuses whih required urgent 
eee Further, itealso ;leced the boiy of proprietors at th 
mercy of a person who had no inclination to do an:thing conducive 
to its well-being. “It places, vrote Geton to the Supreme 
Government, “the lower and maw helpless part of the community in 
the power of a mercenary stranger, who hes no intercst in the 
improvenent of the soll or the prosperity of tne inhabitants end and 
who by acts of arbitrary oppression originating in selfishness 
is but too likely to :erder the Government umer which he acts 
unpopular throughout the country? The grant of lands in ‘jagir' 
to a superior class o: persons would have amounted to a virtual 
deniel of the hereditary rights of the real occupants of the soil 
ond consequently s grave injustice te their cause. "To the adoption 
of this plan", Seton wrote further, “the original objection appears 
te me to be, thst it woulc introduce a new species of LendBolders, 


wnose interest must slesh with th:t of the p:esent occupants of the 


1. Seton to Vowdeswell, T.iinePe, 21 suge 1806, now We 


&. Ibid. 
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soil, whether camindars o: heas ryots; since the rights of the 
latter cust evi:iently be superseded by the establishment of the 
forme. If this objection be well-founded, li is , i think, to be 
apprehended, that the bestewing the land uron the new proprietors, 
might sow the seeds of future ec nientlon am disturbance from the 
perpetual jeclously widen would ipreDably mubsist between them and 
the old landholders, or occupants cf tne soil. Gesides if it were 
adsitteithat a previcus proprietary right to the scill estually 
eXist-d, the justice of superseding sucn rights mignt be doubted, 
sime unless couz;enesation were made to th fermer proprietors, the 
creating of other saminiars wouli amount to 4 virtual infringement 
or rather to the totsl annihilation of their rlentel The peace of 
the rural society, following jealousy between the two, would have 
been disturbed 1f jagirs were now created, the unity of the village 
institutions destroyed, and continued injustice ‘*o the common man 
by the deprivation of his ancestral rishts vould haveresulted in 
the alienation of his syupatny towerds tne Governnent whicn it 
was its policy to reconciie. vensequentiy de te the objections from 
s@ton the plan of Speeding wos dropped. Jpeedim wes, in fact, 
traisfe: red to the ceded 2nd Conquered rroviners. 

in 1306, horlus feted fe wes sant fron Calcutta as 
the first Assistant to the :esident snd Seton ert rusted him with the 

chargecf the revenve business of the territorye 
pettlements 

when , im 1805 the Supreme Government 
introduced the NoneRegulation pattern of adsinistration in the 
Assigne? Yerritory, it was icid down that the methods prescribed in 


gegulestion IA of 1805 were to oe followed for tne condst of the 
revenia Diusiners neré, However, the iionekezgulttion system of 
SRR aps NSIT SIO TEER ETE EES CEA AP TD ETE NEDSS EE EDS ELL IDLE ELEE LOL 

le. ceton to Dowdeswell, T.:.Fe, Zl Auge 1806, noe K. 

Qe “oud Sect >a 1 em ean | ai Bot Or wis me Ge ale]? . 9 1872-78, perae87. 
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administration left wide discretion to the ked dent and his 
Assistants who themselves determined the mein principles and practise 
of the settlement busim ss subject to the final approval of the 
GovernoreGeneraleineCouncil,. Unavoidably due to the inesufficiency 
of staff, till the new system was devised, lands were farmed from 
one to three years to those who took the responsi .ility for the 
payment of the state dues, In 1607, Seton issued specific 
instructions =bout the condwt of the settlement businss to Metcalfe, 
who had a gift fo: reconiling the cveopk to the Covernment,. Metcal fe 
took in hand the werk of the settiement of HaveliePalum tract though 
with little success, since the people were unwilling to enter into 
engsgementse. [aking into consideration th: corw enience of both the 
Government and proprietors , it wes thought desirable to lease out 
the tract to moneyed people but even tm tcourse was avolied owing 
to its inconsistency with the object cf direct intercourse with 
the actual cultivators of the oie He com luded engage ents with 
the villsge communities throug: the «gmey of their ee He 
personally visitedevery villege and ascertained the reanurces and 
capabilities of the country by making refereme to the previous 
collections, mezsuring the cultivated Lands and estimating the 
quality of the soil and cost of ec Assessment were made 
purrosely light, based u:on equitable basis, in order to provide 


stimulus to agriculture and render tire -eorpkb willire to enter into 


le. Instructions from Seton to Metcalfe, in xemris of the Velhi 
sesinency and Agency, vole ly Pre lO-.le 
2, Seton to Vowdeswell, 24 Nov. 1803, in Kecords of the pelhi 
Resid ency, vole ly pe 330 
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1 
enca cements. 


iy 


"gking inte consiceraticn all rslevant factors of 

eultivacion ani the value ana produce of land, as ths basis of 
saesement, one half of une ; roduce was reserva. for the the 

hrspandmac and the othes haif as th. state dues, charging the later 


sare with five to ten percent as tne allovence cf the hesdnen , who 


Se 


were bel. responsible fer tne collection of the revei ues. .exatious 
chargers vbich vere earviler levied over and above the Government 
devend by th- headmen were strictly prohibited so as to render 
ssseasmon?s os llgnt a: eerises he right cf the Ccovernment was 
based upon th: ancent custom scceriing tc whien the ruler of the 
gountry was aileved a smare of crodus: from land 

The villsze settleme:.t thus coneluded possessed 
gert ln merits. It elle.ed direct contact bet-een the cffielels 
so the newly eatabliashed Government end the eultivators cf the land 
an. irvelved siaple anc fixed principles, «nich intreduced regularity 
Aco bike aoilection cf revenue from the reo;le, savirg them from the 
pressure of 'Jegirdars’ and cther s ch tersons. +t eveided unnecessar 
interfere ce arte the vill>g affeics by the revenue officlais. 
Under thie ayatem in 1lcOc renipat, .anaur, Conepat end Hoeveli-ralum 
were settled for «© vear for hse 124,466 ani in the next year a 
triennial settlement sas concliced on PEC BEOEBSVELY rising demands 
for 8 159,1lle , L?e,S45 anc 1a5,385. ine greater port of the 
\gsiened Territory was, hovever, stii: eid in 'gegir' and the British 
eButherity wep still: in the i:rceess of being estrdiisnhedtewnril was 
fyaenu farmed te eo Teg singn ip loOe for .s. 106,572, including 


5 
'sayar' fej ciagh we a rich ard influent{al perscn, regular in 


1. instructions from Seten t: ietealfe, in hecerds of tha Delhi 
Rishigngy, wol. I, pre 10 ~Lig Seton to vowdeswell],Z7.haPo,l2 Fede 
1807, NO ede 


2e Seton to Dowdeswell, Deisk , Le Fed. i807, noe 323 Spear, 
auhiicot of the Muchuls, pr 86-87, 
3e ceton tc Metcaltc, in ‘egy dency, vol. olyPhs 
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peyment, and the Government again farmed Xewsrd to him for the years 
109 and 1810. William Freser, tne first assistant, aucttled Rewari 
in lols for NG 225 ,064-15-5, including ‘sayar', after resuming it 
from Te; sia fhe farming system ws, howaver, gradually 
discontinued. 

The settlement of estates, wnich left the greater 
pert of their lends for vrazing purposes, was concluded for longer 
ter: 8s toe leave scope for the sprencd of cultivation. Net collections 
of revenue from the Assigned Territory for the years 1807 to 1811 
vere fror three tc four lakhs and the balmces were rec.itted, 

The acquisition of Haryane by the Company in 1809, 
comprising the principal places of tohta:, Meenas, ensi, issar and 
soshem, necassitated the tase of concluding settlement with its 
irhactitan:.s slso «ni this was none tco essy a matter,ine mode of 
se.tlament of tinrysana differed from that of other parts oxing to its 
peculiar conditions. fhe inhabitants have derived their livelihood 
not from cultivation but from pasturage. ihe peorle ke t large nerds 
of caitle waicsh enabled them to excvort large quantit; o!' ghee’ 


d 
(clarified butter) to the sdjoining tracts. sdwaras Gardner, the secon 


lL. ‘Gayar' wes a custom duty Levied on the entry of comaerical 
gvcds in a state From cucslde. in the Assigned Territory goods 
is; consludrabie quantity crossea the borders towards Kewarti, 
nohta« smu ranipst, 


Seton to cowleswell, 3C ven. Lill, fe ehe,y & March 1611,n0.54. 


NM 
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Assistant to the Resident, thus levied pasturage rent on the basis 
cf cattle, besides that on cultivated and pasturage lands, and 
settled Haryana for the years 1610 and 1811 for Ks. 237, 36Lel3=3 and 
RS. 235,176-c<3 iiiage. the assessment on cows and buffaloes 
was f1..ed after -scertalning the valve of their milk and ‘ghee’. In 
determining the total demsnJd, Gardner made reference to the standard 
assessment of tne last seven years and the disturbed state of the 
countrye 

& salutery feature introduced by the British was 
the equiteble distrivuticn cf revenue burden among the coesharers 
of the community. re:werly the stronger sections always withheld the 
revenues of the state, with the result thet the burden fell unequally 
upon the weaker sectio: of the community. me new Government, it 
wes Glalmed , compelied al1 :o discharge the demand equitably as 
far -s possible, :emovei “the al shdvantage of over-awed turbulence 
and obstinacy" to the bulk of the pepulation and provide justice 
and security to eile sot only the strongersections of the community 
but also numercus villeges inhatited by turbulent peo: le, like 
nannmeur, higana and Fhidwall around Pehtak end Balliali and Hazimpur 
near lanel, relt the jressure of the strong hand of the British 
rule anda paid with. it resistance the state revenue. 

from i611 onwards the settlement was made for a period 
oz two to five ye rsa in order thst the time of the settlenenta, 


3 
thereafter, migut not f.11 due simultaneously. The erigagement 


1. Seton to vowdeswells Jetski, 9 Feb. L610, no. 51 and 6 Mareh 1811, 
no. 50. The'pargenas’ inclused in Haryana were hohtak, Keham, 
Heri, lienal, Sissar, Barwala, anim, sgroha, losham, Bhiwani 


seven, Fattehabad and soirsa. 
2. Fraser to Vowdeswell, 23 April loli, , seg 14 jiay lell, nocd. 


3. heve, Selections from the Fapers 6f Lord Metcalfe, 5. 35. 
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continued to be mace with the people through the agency of their 
headmen and the farming system was adopted only in exceptional c asses. 
Though the authority o* the Bri:ish Government was strongly establish 
in its own territory, the Meos in Hutteen and the Jats in Hodal 

and Palwal evaded payments to their chiefs, who made acquisition: 

for help to the Resident. This wes considered serious, and Ffreser 
marched against them with a military contingent and forced them into 
submission. 

With the passage of years more and more lands came 
into the possession of the British. ihe fertile Larganag of Gohana, 
Bbursut and Mandotni were .esuned on the death of thai Lal Singh in 
1818, Palwal and Hodal in 1517 and Hutteen in 16233and all then were 
settled in th: Same way ss other parts cf the assigned ieee: 
Besides those escheats, numerous estates, jzgirg and forged grants 
of land were alsc resumed.vuring the ;erio: that proceedea the 
British rule, the s royal household, always hard pressed by 
financial exigency, made yrants for small payments; the Marathes 
made assignments either for ordinary service or for squeezing out 
money and numerous forged assignments were also made with th. seals 
of the ministers long after their veel In 1814, the 
Governzent on a reference from the vesident ordered investi;zation 
on the spot under hegulation AsAvI, 1703, of those grants where no 


valid basis appeared tc exist but the matter was shelved on the 


29 
1. Mu Metcalfe to Dowdesweli, 6 Jume 1811, T.ii.Pe,y 23 July 1611,n0.26 


2. Metcalfe to Mackenzle, 13 Oct. 1Gl&, Tineke, 20 liov.1l&ls, nos. 
3e Seton to Adams, Iel.oke, 7 hove 1&l8, nos. 65, 69-70. 
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breaking out of the Sepalese wzr in 1615. Subsemently, Thomas 
Fortescue, the then civil Commissioner, took the matter in hand in 
1620, an:, as a result of his scrutiny, the revenue of rupees 
434,313 was resumed absolutely anu an equal sum was confirmed subject 
to <aiffe ent Tere 
In the system of land revenue administration which 
was now being applied to the territory unjer the british, the 
Indian agency was made effective use of. ihe Assistant to the 
Resident in his cepacity as the Settlement 
The Muqtaddans | 
Cfficer after fixing the exact asses<ment 
deaani left it to the cele te arpo.tion each individual's share, 
and seldom interfered with the vills:e excert on s complaint of 
injustice. the muqfaddams or the headmen of the viilages _ 


influential persons who commanded respect in their community. 


le. Folitical c.etter to the -ourt of Directors from the Benzal 
Government, 9 iiay 1823, para. 93. 


2. A description of the sel: ctions, functions and status of the 
villege headmen was given thus by Fortescues “ancngst the -rowd of 
proprietors, the managers cand léesders of the villages sre tne 
moquicums. these have Deen from times immemorial the persons 

thro gh whom the rents of the villages have been settled and 
collected, and who have sdjusted the cuots of each sharer. They are 
suppo sed to nave been originally eltner selected by the proprieti:rs 
or to have raisei sand elevated themselves to the office from their 
supée:ior knowledge end address in making terus for village with the 
efficers of the Governient? iieport on the Revenue System of the 
Delhi ferritory, 15°0, parae45, in jc ath 8 iasic er 


1. Metcalfe to Vowdeswell, Tie, 2 July lell, nee 43. 
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From time immemorial the services of such middlemen head been 
consiiered valuable since they influenced the people and made them 
to pay willingly the stete denand. Being men of influence, local 
knowledge and property muqaddams were reouired by the Brigish 
Government to sct es the rep esentatives of the proprietors for 
collecting and paying revenue with regularity. Moreoever, the 
British officers did not understand fuily the conditions, customs 
and language of the ;eople «ni hence all the more stood in need of 
their assistance. cemuneration for the trouble an: the responsibility 
which they incu red in negotiating the tersis of engagements was 
fixed from four to five, and in excertionalcases even up to ten , 
pereent on the sum assesaed upon the village whicn they represented. 
Tne remuneration was g&:iwn from the treasury instead of being 
collected from the propr-etors by oni 

Tne Civil Cosmissioner who was appointed for the 
Delhi Territory in 1519 and vested with powers to supervise the work 
of the Frincipal Assistants i: their capacity ss Collectors, since 
the hesident, charged with this duty, wes he vily preeoccupied with 
political work. The clvil -vonmissioner wes also vested with the 


le Fraser to Vowdeswell, jeieske, 14 Hay 18ll , io. 28, 


2. The headmen acquired great weight and responsibility among 
their community fellows by drawing the remuneration from the 
treasury. It created a sense of confidence among the people 
in the justice ani moderation of the Sritisn rule. Moreover, 
it stimulated the boty of hesdmen to exertion and encourage: 
di: thei, especisily smong the eos, Ranghars -nd ‘vujars, 
the habit of industry. But the headmen did not become the 
seliish egents of the Gove:nment within the village societies. | 


mi fact, they proved to be the safeguards of the covmunity and 


had its welfare at heart, 
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power of confirmin , provisionally, the settlement subject to the 
final approval of the Uovernment. He was required toe subsit to the 
Government s detailed report g touching upon wery aspect of the 

land revenue business of this tract. In 1820, ‘ortescue conduc ted 
extensive encuiries =nd conclided thst the people in general 

disliked psying the state demand in cash. <«ormerly, the ‘batai' 
system prevelled which gave then chances of evadirg the full payments, 
and during the seasons of droughts, losses sufiered were propo. tiona- 
tely sharea by the state as anes how to discharge the c+sh demands, 
the cultivators in numerous insta:ces, began to utilize the 

services of the : 
from trouble. To the azriculturists, who lacked funds especiaily 
when thelr crops failed, the katkunnadars, in:ieed , proved of 


useful service, 


“Sy who saved them and the Govern ent 


For an agricul‘ural community, the ascertsinment of 
the rights of the people in lana, which they cultivated, hac always 
been a matter of importance. anid in this matter, the systeem of land 

tenures, which the Sritisn found in this 
Land Tenures | 
territory, was not touched oy them in the first 
twenty ye-rs of their rule in these areas. [t became necesszery 


tnerefore briefly to describe this system here, since in 1822 was 


le Keport on the fevenue System of the Delhi Territory, paras.z& 
91,93. 


@e Resort to help from the ‘kutkunnadars' wes maie where assessment 
were high and the, proprietors poor, indolent and unthrifty. 
The ‘katkunneadars’ took upon themselves like the farmers the 
responsibility for paying the sate demands during unfavourable 
seasons in return for a specific portion of the produce when 
crops were abundant. de proved a very useful agent by advancing 
money ir. times of distress and mved the ;eo:le and the Government 
from trouble. Unlike the fermer, he did not attempt by 
fraudulent measures to purchase the hereditary rights of the 
unin:elligent proprietors. :e;ort on the kevenue System of the 
Delh& Territory, 1520, paras. 90, 95, in Records of the Delhi 


Resiiency, vol. ly pre 9%, O4- 
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was introduced a s:bstantial change in it by ‘egulation VII. 

The inhabitants of this tract were middle class peasants who 
possessed rizhts cf occupancy in lands aiteched to their villsges. 
the tenures were essentially bpvchara or coeparcenary in 
character, with communal control. Villages here were comparable to 
Little or petty estates in tnelr strength, self-sufficiency 

and aiministration. Generally speaking, all the inhabitants 

of a villege hailed from one caste or tribe. he proprietary body 
formed «he nucleus round which other artisan classes were grouped 


to derive thelr livelihood, 


The total quantity o: land belng considerable, each 
household could appropriste and cultivate as much land as it needed 
without putting pressure on the other menbers of the community, 
but no idea of sn individual proprietary right in the specific plot 
carrying with it power of alienation or transfer without the consent 
of the members of the brotherhcod, hed yet sprung into ‘ahaa oe 
The ancestral share of each resident family was csrefully respected 
and regulated but the lidea that the plot of agricultural Land so 
held by each individual fanily was its own for it, to do what it 
ple-sed with it, wes unknown to the people. io his cultivated plece 


le Report by Fraser, datako, 14 Kay loll, no. 283 heport on the 
Revenue Systen of the Deint Territory, 1620, pars. 14. Bhychare 
terures were found especially in the tract irhabited by Jats and 
not in those of the itujputs. The Jats, irrespective of their | 
religious faiths, intensely communist fraternity and tneir laws 
of succession were based uron the democratic principles of 
equality. | 
Campbell, G., “ihe Tenures of Land in India®, in Frobh,Ws,@de, 
Sy et, om e er ire em "1018 cOnbte hp © Be 18l. 4 G.h,Campbell, 
the Principal Assistant of .chtek district had given ea good 
description of the coeparcenary tenures of vill: ge Ketwal. 
"thes biswadari or propiietary right of the soll appears tc me to 
be exclusively vested in the whole body of the Jats ... who 
possess the lani in coeparcenary, «ll being on a footing of 
equality, enjoying tne same rights snd privileges and wihout the 
gener: 1 consent of whom not an inch of the .round can be alienated 
to a stranger by sale or mortg:ge or bequest." Campbell to the 
Civil commissioner, Tebhek. ,2° Feb. 1627, no. 57. 
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of land an individual had a limited right of property within the 
framework of the community. tie could mortgage or transfer his own 
share of the holding within the prescribed limits of the community 
and even tht with the taci: consent of tne red "A sharer 
cannot dispose of his landed property", re,orted Fortescue describin: 
this syten, “by bequest or gift, nor intromce a stranger without 
the general acquiescence of the pang or inola , or other division 
to whien he belongs, nor sell it until the sharers thereof in 
succession from each superier division have rejected it on terms 
brOposedeeee. In farming, wortcaging, placing in trust ... the 

tacit will of the brotherhood is sufficient; but neither these modes 
of temporary sacell miiaieaides aad the absolute estrangement of it 
forever by sale are prevalent# In this respect, iights in land, 
11. ited but not absclute, we:e cuite distinctly recognized in the 
Deini se:ritory sc much sc thet those familics wnich previously 
absented themselves for long periods, for one reason or the other, 
returned and t.ok possession of thelr encestral landed possessions 
in the vill-ge withcut any oprosition from the brothernocd, unlike 
in the ceded «nd Sonquered Provinces. But there was no sperate 
registration cf the rights and claims in land of eccn pro; rietor, 
and hence land did not acquire marketable value. ihe merit of this 
system of land tenures, ‘hat prevalled in this tract lay in the fact 
that it reconcile: the limited individual riznt of ownership with 


e joint control of the community. 


1. sevised Settlment seport of -istrict harnal, 1872-78, paras. 


2:30, 2403 Gazetteer of Hissar District, 1910, p. 197. 


2o keport on the revenue system of the velhi ierritory, 1820, para.°, 
in .ecords of the velhi hesidency, vol. l. 
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Another salutary aspect of the land tenures as they 
prevailed in this region when the British took over, was the absence 
of the feudal sristocrsacy owning extensive estates. The talukdari 
tenure or the term gadremaleoozar, as they prevailed in the (eded 
and Conquered Provinces were unknown here. "I am acquainted", 
reported George Uampbell, “with a few instances in the Velhni 
Terri ory in which the proprietary right in the lends of a single 
Village is vested in an individual, but i cannot call to my 
recollection one eXam: le, in which an undoubted, indisputable right 
of r operty in tne soil of th:ee or more villages is poSsessei by a 
single ee In this territo:,, there was peasant proprietorship, 
and the landed possession,.of the coesharers comprising the 
agricultural community were more or less equal. in the matter of 
lani tenures, the questio:. that the british vuovernment found, when it 
took over these territories, w 5s to make a choice between the 
commonality and aristocracy, and 1t sided with the ua The main 
object of the Government policy in land revenue administration was 
to stimulate cultivation by creating interest in lands and thus it 
recogrized unreservediy the :ights of the cultivating communites 
in the lands they hela univer their possession, subject to the payment 


ef the state demands, All talk of conferring superior rights uf for 


l. vampbell to Sadr Hoard of Revenue, Feislo, A-gol&31, nos. 1:5 <6. 


2. ine brotherhoo: of the proprietary body in this tract did 
neither consist of any system of greded hierarchy nor of any 
social strata of higher and lowe: layers.Iheir landed possessions 
were more o: less ecual and they enjoyed equal representations 
in sll partergships of the conmund ty with equality of social 
status. “In a flourishing ‘pergunnah' on this side of the 
river (Jumna)" , reported John Lawrence on the Delhi Settlement, 
* we heave no longer zamindar with his lac or two lacs of annual 
income, but on the other hand, we have thousands of small 

roprietors each with his brood mare, his buffaloes, his oxen, 
n short, with everything thst makes a comfortable position in 
life." Delhi settlement Heport, paras, 25 -26, in jen 

@ Revision of Settlement unier Regulation Ll. of 1833 in the 
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administrative convenience cither on the jagirdars or on the body 
of headmen was set aside. To foster an intimate intercourse with | 
the vill:ge peasants and to make their power and interest persuasive 
and hence stable, the Settlement Officers entered into settlement 
engagements with the whole proprietary body and ultimately the right 
of accepting the settlement came to belong to the mass of cultivating 
sharers individually. 
The system of revenue aduilnistration which was 
introduced by the British was not perfect in all respects but on 
the whole it worked quite satisfactorily. 
Revenue administration 

up to 1822 The benefits of settled Government and 
moderate assessment during the kKesidency period of Metcalfe(1811-1818 
became apparent. The people gave up their irregular habits. The 
refractory Meos, Ranghars and Gujars were obliged to share the 
revenue demand equitably witn the industrious and peaceable Ahirs and 
Jats. The population steadily increased and, out of six hundred 
deserted vill ges, four hundred were reinhabited by 1820. Trade and 
agriculture developed and material prospe:ity increased. The total 
demand which rose nearly fourfold from four and a half lakh rupees 
in 1809 to rupees 1,723,691 1n 1817-18 can be seen as a measure of 
the increasing prosperity of ate On the eve of the 
establishment of British rule, the tract lay desolate, land was in 
plenty and the cultivators scarce. the British restored order, 
provided security and induced the people to return to their deserted 
villages. ithe main features of Metealfe's revenue administration 


had been moderately rising assessment with a view to providing 


1. Metcalfey to Mackenzie, 18 Dec. 18.8, I. .P., 19 March 1818, 
no. 119. 
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incentive to the -griculturists, village settlement through the 
agency of the hesdmen -n. direct intercourse with the rel 
cultivators of the soil to win their confidence. In 1515, the karl 
of Holra, judged the system “perfect in eve:y respect and replete with 
the soundest principles“ and took great ;lessure in according his 
fuilest approval to its continuance. Asalr in 1822, the Supreme 
Government, on being furnished by the CivilsCommissioner with his 
detealLled report in 1820 uccided to refrain from introaucing any 
chenges in the system which had come from 1806 eae eee 

In 1822, an important mensure, .egilation VII, was 
passed and made applicable not only to the Ceded and Conquered 

Frovinces but alao to the Velhi Verritory in 

Hegulation VII, 

822 which its enforcement became the fi: st occnsion 
of the formal application of an enactment of the dengel Code. The 
occasion for this was that the settlement work in this tract, as 
in the veded nda Conquered Provinces, had not been proceeding on the 
basis of detailed encuiries into the conditions -nd circumstances 
directly connected with the ‘etermination of the assess..ent, Surveys 
were often made cursorily. settlements were summary in character, 
lsstins from two te fives years, and were Dased, often, uron 
insufficient data. iiolt Mackenzie, is<ccretary to the Supreme 
Government in the Territorial vVepartment, to whom beionzs the credit | 
for the enactment of the regulction, was busy since 1617 in putting 


the revenue «sdministration of veded «nd vonquered Frovinces on an 


1. Earl of Moira, Minute, 21 Sept. 1515, para. 200, in Selections from 
the hevenue hecords of the i.*ePe,y Vol. 1, 1518-1820,p.354. 


2. EXtract i.evenue Letter from the Bengal Government, 1 sug.1822, 


paras 185 -87, in Selections of fapers from the Kecords at the 


bast India House, vol. iii, p. 309. 
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efficient basis, and in conducting detailed enquiries sf into 
its various sspects. He played the pioneering role in the 
introduction of a scientific settlement in the Upper Previnces, His 

yj principal point in persuading the Government to enact the measure 
was thet unt1il all relevant facto:s conne:ted vith the settlement 
work were fully investigated and taken into consideration, 
assessment could not be eR ee ee He was also under the 
influence of Jenthamite philosophy and wished to epsly UbRiliterian 
standards to existing TTT ee 

A significant provision of the new regulation was 

to lay down thot the efforts of the Settlement Officers would be 
directed chiefly "not to any general «und extensive enhancement of 
the ‘Jumma’, but to the ovjects of equalizing the public burdens, and 
of ascertairing, settling, and recording the rights, interests, 
privileges nd propert tes of all persons -nd classes owing, occupying, 
managing or cultivating the land... combining with the revision of 
the vevernment *jumma’ sa Seconaly, the Settlement officers, 
while making settlements, were required to obtei: full and authentic 
information regarding she classification of the soil according to 
the nature end quality, the nature of lend, tenures, the constitution 
of the vill-ge communities, the righ<s nd interests of the classes 
inhatiting them, the <«xtent of cultivation, the quality and value 
of produce «nd castes, tribes, usages, customs snd living standards 
of the Pi To ensure all these varied results from the 


settlement operation, the new regulation mde it imperative for the 


1. Hesol:tion of the Supreme Uovernment, 1 4ig. 162°, paras. aati 
in selections from the Kevenue Kecords of the KN NeWeley vol. i 


18220353, Epe 2, 22, 25 @263 Field Cev., Hegulations of the 
Bengal Coze, p. 115. 


2, Stokes, i, ‘The inglion Utilitarians una India, pe 95. 


2. segulation e 
3. segul:tion VII, eee, "Preamble, “article pho 
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officers te institute a more elaborate local inquiry into the 
landed estates thar hai hitherto been made. 

The enactment of Hegulation VII, 1822, was a step 
in the direction of introducing a scientific and rational system in 
revenue dministration. i@ a settlement re.ort were to be prepared by 
an efficient «ond intellizent efficer on the lines laid down in the 
iegulation, it would have resembled something like the ‘Vomesday 
curvey Book’ of the Nomat kings of emgland, embrscing details of 
socioeeccnomic neture. the me sure could easily be called the 
‘Magna carta’ of the husbandman, in so far as it involved the 
separste recording of the rights snd claims of the agricultural 
conmunity in lands hitherto jointly held. It conferred inalienable 
rights of landed property on the proprietors. It now not only 
recnognized but alse xsve enhance: velue to property in land which 
ned carliler been vegue °nd uncertain, the new regulation for the 
irst time we recognized procerty in the soll as distinguished 
fron interest of the Government in the ‘mal’ or revenue. ihe new 
system, thus introduced , h:d within it the seeds of individualism 
and possessed certain features comp -rable te the 'ryotwar:! 
settlement of Medres. Its benefits were not realized scon but became 
arparent twenty years Later when the regular settlement was concluuJed 
under Regulation I. of 13833. 

But inapite of tne laudable objects of the enactment, 
ecertel: difficulties were faced in the execution of its p:ovisions. 
Meoretically Little eeul: heve been said azainst the mecsure but 
the complexity of details involved in it hampered much the speedy 
execution of the -ork. Ihe sgency st the dis;osal of the Settlement 


Officers wee insufficient to meet the liabilities im:osed in settiih 


nnn anneal 
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estates onder the regulation. ithe «ork had proved to be of 9 most 
laborious iene. The officers, again, hed to perform other 
duties entrusted to them in thelr capacities s Hsugistrates and 
Judges with the result that the conduct of the settlement business 
was delsyed for deyse a Variety oi facto:s involved in determining 
the state dem:ni led to hign sssessments in several ceses. It ws 
but natu:al thet when arbitrary rates were applied to varied 
Classifications of the soil and descriptions cof produce, the totai 
“gsessmeni. became outside the ca;acity of the proprietors to pay. 
Since the settlement business increased both in details and 
importance and bezan touching private rignts i:: landed estates, it 
wes considered indispensable to strenzthen the supervisery 
authority. ihe s:esiient was essentially a political functionary and 
had to condwt politicai an. diplomatic relations cf the Company's 
Government with the numerous chiefs of nortiiewest of Inala. He 
neither coul:. spare time nor possessed skill and competence to 
supervise the getsils and laborious settlement work of the officers 
under regulstion VIi of leee. In 1l&ee, therefore, the siarquess of 
hastinzs, who was keen to put the revenue administration on sound 
footing abclished the post of the Delhi .esident and aprointed instesd 
a Bosrd cf three vommissioners witn wide administrative experience 
of revenue matters to supervise tne work of settlenent rere 
ine progress of the work of settlement wes slow and it 


was estimate. th:t a very long period woul elapse befo-e the -ork was 


le. ‘SoverrnoreGeneral, Winute, 22 Feb. 1830, FerePe, 5 March 1830, 
NOS. Le 3 Marshman, Jaleo, History of Indi:, vol. 1ii 9 Pe 47. 
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ners The vork d the Settlement crficers had increased greatly 
and the wnole machinery became clogged with o.er works; the settlement 
became a very costly ares The financial loss tc the Government 
in ccnseéequence was caine the difficulty in jetermining the 
assesament of public revenue due to the complexity of the factors 
involved proved so great thet in spite of the zeslous efforts of 
Fraser, the Member of the sosrd, in charze of the Delhi ‘erritory, 
the result wes Z quite unsatisf:ctory, though he issned detailed 
instruetions to the Se‘tlement Ufficers for guicance, "A theusand 
end twelve settlements", reported #raser, “under iegulation VII, 
1322, are completed or nenrly so; one hundred*geventy eight 
confirmed by the Government. they seem to be made on different 
grounds, some by rates on produce, some on estimates of gross 
produce, taking 5 half or third ss the right of the Governments 
others on a clessiflestion of seils end rates s;pliei, some on the 
yesrs’ got produce, a grest number on berzgsin, i.e., how much the 
people will give nd not go aways not one that [ he.e seen on a 
thorough based estimste cf cost, produce and profits, as the grounde 
work and sdvertence to local freeewlll rent, as the rulee® 

In 1826, Mackenzie prepared = voluminous Memorandum 
assessing the nature or the -ork accomplished under the regulation. 
He found that the reports submitted by «.Cavendias, the Settlement 
Cfficer of the Southern division, were in consonance with the 
spirit embodied in the reguletion and he had presented a detailed 


mecount of the conditions p:evaliing in his division to enlirchten 


le GoverzoreGeneral, “inute, 20 Jan. 1832, shee, 28 Jan.1532, 
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the Government. G.ieCompbell, in charge of the Sohtsk division lavou 
red ecually hari te give effect to the provisions of reguletion. 

In other divisions , iowever, Heackenzie noticed that little he:de- 
way wes mede to accomplis: settlement business as required from the 
o@ tlement ufficers. further, the perussl of the proceedinzs of the 
revenue deps:tment during the pe: isd from late to 156% reveal the 
absence of uniform nethods in the condu% of the settlement work 

ana its treatment in plece-meal feshfon. The settlements of one, 

two, five o: ten villages -ere seporately :e:orted and even those for 
different pesfods lasting from five to ten years. she unsatisfactory 
progress of settlement operations convincec wackenzie and the 
Government of the desirabilit. of introducing some alteretions in 
iLegulation “II of 1822 lergeiy in the direction of simplificstion 

and lonver terms of settlements. 

4 feature of the revenue drinistration of this tract 
from 1826 to 1836 was the incllence of he:vy asses:ment. The revenue 
i. demand rose progressively from 1505, with an 
Heavy assessment 

7 annual incresse of more than « lakhs; it thus put 
a he:vy burden on the resources of the people. In 1824, the 


assesement became abnormally high thrcughout the tract except in the 
gestern division. the revenue rates sopplied in Panipat division 


were 8. 16 pe: acre for sugareanes :.8. BeteO for wheat, cotton and 

1 
ricez; «nd 8. 3-7-0 for other crops. the werage jemand in 18628 per 
acre wo3 HS. 5 to S#. he principle followei wes, "whrt coulis be 


got from the people ws taken, snd the remainder accumulsted as 


1. Kevised Settlement heport of vistrict harnal, 187°-78,para.l2l. 
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oe The b:Lances were added to the next yerrs' demand with 
the result that -fter » few yesrs, tne balances outedia the ye rly 
demani. In the northern iivision the effect of the hervy sssesaent 
proved tore serious than elsewneree in lsec, the arv-ears 

accumul:ted to a large sum of a Lakh end a half in Fanipet Tehsil 
rlsne snd the western Soard, whose authority had been extended over | 
the Delhi Territory that very yerr, reported that “the inhabitants | 


ie 


of sone of the villages nearly had abendened their lands snd homes 
and migratea to distant ae In the Jentrel sand Southern divisions 
also, conditions were not f-vourable -nd the balances had accumul=sted, 
but fersigntedness of their Colle:tors got those cancelleé as 
L: recoverable. It was orly when the peo; ie began to desert their 
vill-ges @n masse anc migrated tc the nelgh>ouring states in large 
number th t the Government officers became aware of the gravity of 
the situation. the whole territory wes contiguous to independent 
atates wnere land in plenty was procurable at comp: retively lover 
rates of ers 

he g'siem of short settlements was attenced by fresh 
enhanced derands. the settlements vere based uron minute 
Calculations which alse created -n inevitable tendancy to a gment 
the public emand. Youns officers sometimes saw chances of winnin,: 
favours ani gettinzg p-omotions by fllling the en by 18350, 


because of one resson or the other, the imidence of Land reverue had 


py 


Le lievised Settlement i@port of vistiiet harnal, lu? 78, para .lec. 
2. Todas, parse. 123. 


3 Settlement Report ef Palwal, 15 hove. LSE6, Tehele, 13 eek oa 9 
GIES NOe 


de Kaye, we eho ASO EOS so Rel Ss ke? poe SLaemany 
Wee wmbles end he ans a 
peBad. Sometimes the officers avatling. themselves of the factions 


ani zroup rivalries among the peasents ani by putting one villace 
against the other, and then appealing to their false sense of 
honour and pride, reconciled them to the payment of rar tebe 
demands. See set tiecent he;ort of hewarl, in Selectes am ¢ 
Sere res Un wegubeatio:n Tk of 183, :aree “7. 
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gone up te such a level as to become a great burden or the peorle. 
Tne Jats ere said to have paid the revenue "from the hire of their 
errts, thelr aes ans every source from which they could 


derived 
eombe. sny al 


This situation changed only when Char es Metcalfe wes 
¢sllei from hyderabad to teke over the chsrgeof hesiiency in 1825. Mz 
Metcalfe wes a strong edvocet: of moderate assessment, for he wanted 
to win over the eff:ction of the ;e gantry. During the ve rs that 
he remained in office, bslances vere gmc aily remitted, He impress 
on the Settlement oOffiv-ers the need for moderate assessment by 
simply turning back the reports ct overeassessed estates, sent to 
him for confirmation by the Government. There were other libderale 
minied offi-ers like G.iieCsamubeli, K.evavendian, H.Fraser and J. 
Lawrence, who in thelr res:ective divisions taded to keep the 
assessments moderate and pressed tne Governnent for the remission of 
balences. During this period, the sccumulation of halances and 
the vieissitudes of sensons never resulted in the sale of 
proprietary rights, "A sale of ‘uamindarl’ or right of proprietor- 
ship", i eported Cavendisu, “hes never taken place in this district 
(urgaon) to pay off such balances, ani farmers and ‘kutkunnedars’ hav 
hitnerto never take a le se with a view to purchseins 'Zomindari’ 
rights 3 in fact, the sale of'caminia:i’ lands 1s unknewn in this 
district eltner by the civil courts to pay off debts or by revenue 
autherities to ,;ay off :evenue balances, * 
le éxtract from the Letter of coard of Revenue, in Eeve:. ye Dpeaspated 
from the Court of wirectors, no. 9, 1851, para. 457. 

2 Cavendisn to the elhi Couml ssioner, 23 bet te 1826, Teirskiey JO HOV. 
1626, no. 68 he practice to refrain from selling lands of 
the pessants in satisfacticn of the revenue demand arrears 
developed in HMetecalfe's time in the Delhi ‘erritory. te pleaded 


passionately , iike a benevolent patriarch, for the sec rity of 
the landed possessions of the peasanta. 
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Mis incidence of revenue apart, the administrative 
structure remained simpie and there was little confusion in the civil 
courta, in suits of lands; this ciso discouraged the ‘fa mers’ of 
revenue, idtigeticn in clvil courts 1:. suits cf lands was much 
disecursge: because there existed no confusion in tne ascertainnent 
ani record of private rights in Lands which was considered the aain 
object of tne settlement operations under Regulation VII, 1522, 

it 1s instructive to contrast the situation in the Deh 
territory with thet wnich prevailed in the adjoining veied and 
conquered rroviness which were plun-ed into confusion and mismanagemen 
owing mainly to tre enfo:cenent of various regilations of contradictory 
nature. "... om this && side of the Jumna", iiackenzle recorded 


in a gh in 1831, referring to the veded am Conquered Frovinces, 


“qrite a different state of tnin:s (than i: the velhi Territory) 
p-esents itself, for there the Unlan are comsratively everything; 
the inglishman little, ani tue  ,eople nothing. lhegulations are 
enforces ani foims observed, but ne one can say wits whet practical 
result. <ahe real is quite oppod te tc the apparent result; many 
thcousean. vill: ges w-re slienated unier all modes of fraudeee large 
communities scldee.e for tne default of DirectorSecee A Strange 
arbitrary «mu unreasonable force belng civen to the mere record of 
Settlementagee. insteai o- tating tne people as they existed, we 
forcei them into ali incongrucus positions to aeet the inap; licable 
laws, and their properties were tarow.n into a state of indescribable 
et 

Inings had ,one well for tne velnl ferritory, in 
comparison, and the change in the situation that took place here during 
the compara ively short span of twenty five years o: so was set forth 
1. Mackenzie, Minute, 1 Oct. 16:1, Cinance sxocesdings, 17 Kay 1831) 
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in a Government i.esolution of 10 December, 18283 " In Delhi 
especially", it ssid, "=: vast improvement in the resources of the 
country; a cO:respondin,; augmentation of revenue collected, without 
any recourse to the messure,of puslic sales the preservation of the 
prevention 
Village communities oni instititions; and entire/preumrention of that 
confusion .s$ te the ;rivate rights, which beset the revenue and 
judicial officers in Bengal anc the Western Frovincess: a change from 
uftter diserganization to s state of tranquillity and order, not less 
complete tnan is known in any qua:ter of the country appear to 
evidence the advantsces of the sy stemgeeent 
fhe arrival of Lord wiliiam bentinck in india was 
bound to result in some changes, fo. nae hed veen under the influence 
Regulation IA, of the Utilita:ian philosopny while in England. 
1833 10 have «x personal knowledze of the affai.s of 
th: country as its new GovernoseGenerel , he set out in 1833 on an 


extensive tou. of tne Upper rrcvinces, accompanied by members of the 
Sadr Bo rd of Revenue. It was thelr findings that led to the 

pessing of hegulstion IX of 1833 which was “short, stringent and 
rene this enactment ret-ined the chief features and embraced 
the objects of keguletion VII of 1822, byt it introduced certain 

modi fications. rirst, it repersled those p:rts of regulation VII of 
léec, which requiced collection of unrnecessery details for concluding 
settlements. The cumbersome } recess of ecgleculating the state demand 
on the basis of quality an value cf preduce, and on a comparison 


between the cost of production anu value o- produce, was now substit t 


1. kKesolution of the Sup ene Government, 10 vec, 188%, in lepert 


from the Select committes of the Jeuse ef vowmons, 1832, volediv, 
appe 111, ppe 443-44. 
2e iudlow, Jey, British India, vol. il, p. 8. 
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by a simple ond essier mode of determination. Secondly, to 
facilitate the -ork of adjudication, those perts of the previous 
Regulation were repealed which had prescribed simultaneous decisions 
of the dispute;cl:ims to the proprietary rights with the determination 
of the sssessment. the cettlement Ufficer was vested with 
discretionary autn: rity for the speedy adjudication of disputed esses 
and it was specifically previded thst the fixing of the revenue 
demamd need not be unnecessarily delayed on account of adjudieating 
and ascertaining private rights. ihirdly, thene: measure put at the 
diszosel cf the Settlement Officer an edditional agency by creating 
the office of the veputy Collector, the incumbent of which was to be 
rere another important difference bdDetweer the two regul«tions was 
thet, uncer the former, the assess:.ent was based on the amount of 
produce while in the latter it was determined in pro; ortion to 
the rental sssets x of the land. he system of essessing according to 
the capacity of the soil was in use cartially in the Delhi Territory 
and had Deen judged to possess certain merits. 

Fo: providing vigilant supervision over the work o& 
settlement was the setting up : Sad: Joard of .evenue stationed at 

Allehabed. In 1832, the velni <‘erritory was 

oadr djocrd of 
Revenue put under the exclusive controi of the said 
Soerd in revenue Toes sooert Mirtins oird, tne senior member 
of the sdoard, was entrusted with making the task of concluding the 


settlements of land revenue umer Hegulation IX of 1833 a success. 


lL. Grant, ce, Minute, 25 Merch 1642, Halak.» 20 May 1842, no. il. 
2. Regulation Ix,1833, article xVii. | 
3e fegulation a, 1831. 
4. tteguiation V, 1832. 
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He was dutiful, energetic end sharp in intellect an. possessed 
extensive Knowledge ana ae for sense cf justice and fitted te tackle 
the impor‘ant pire ieee Ie his task Bird Eu broucht a 
hunanistic approsch. In 1%37 he visited this tract to acauire 
personal knowledge of the coniitions there and subsequently issued 


instruetions to the ce. tlement Officers, 


an important feature of the tentative settlement wes 

the neler rendered by the Sadagt:sl surveys made by the Survey 
Department which furnished abunuant valuable date comerning l@ds, 
their measurement, means of irrigetion and iocation of villuges. 
U;on the prelimine:y accomplishments of these surveys de;ended the 
adcuracy of the Jecisions and tne pace cf efficiency cof the work. In 
the Jelhi “erritory its earlier ap:lic ation had rod wed good 
results. “The sssistance, *:e;orted the itvinoipal Assistant of the 
Northern Vivisieon, uerraser, “which i have derived from the 
professional surveys in making assessments his been of the very first 
corsequence, more particuis:ly with reference to fully cultivated 
villicges. In such cases, indeed, having beforeeheand satisfied myself 

th respect tc those general consicerations with influence the rates, 
it has been usual with me to fix the ‘Jumea' on the RO aise 
in the survey maps, its allotment being of ccurse s vsequently 
settled seccording to the fleic me: surements of the native Ameens. 
The people hve the utmost conficence in the results fur ished dy 
the hLuropean surveyors, anu i Heve scarcely ever «nown s sae “ialaa 


rejected when tne ‘JumMa' h:d been fixed on their statecents." The 


, Lb3e, 
pp e43e~3.) or 
par £86, 


yae * Land hevenue Settlement of Newel dy in 


vol. xis 
fe peace. age de in vovetrroresvencral, ~inute, cO done 1088 


Sop CO SON lese, Nos. 26-583. Jue te large size of ‘tne 
vuitaess — ea.ly 2ma @asy demarcation of thelr boundaries the 
Cadastral survey operations in the Delhi ‘Jerritory wore comple ted 


aore cheaply than in other districts of the liorth-western Provinces 
® 
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wealth of information furnished by such surveys included the 


total area of the village, its cultivated and barren lands, the 
position and the proximity to the markets, the facilities for 
irrigation, means of communication eicves and the puvalaekte of the 
ane. The scientific accuracy cf the professicnal surveys was due 
mainly to the employment in it of persons specially selected from 
‘the army for their scientific skill. dhe ‘khssra‘’ survey maps 
prepared by the Indian Amins were also used to correct the errors 
of the professional surveys and this method of check and eaten 
check secured the utmostf# accuracy . «11 this helped in determining 
a just amount of thestate <iemand and avoiding the incidence of overe 
assessment. 

ihe new settlement was comprehensive and thus was 
known as regular. its numereus objects included the demare-tion 

of the boundaries of the villares; the demarcation 
Settlements 
of the com;onent portions of the village; the 

recording of the individual rights and privlleges in lands the 
correction of the system and proper maintenance of accounts at 
the fensildari office 3; the resumption of all hidden rent-free 
tenures; a better division of instalments for payment of land revenue 
demand, and the creation of funds for the co:.struction of roads md 
for providing for the support of tne village tere 

The sork of the settlement ws entrusted to the 
ablest ena the most experienced officers like J.uawrence who reported 
on Delhi and Rewsri, nd Gi, sdmoenstone who submitted an able 
report on Panipat. ih. process of settlement adopted was quite 
1. Governor-General to the court of birecto rs, 9 May 1836, para.ld, 


e% Ge Gey Dec .1835,n08.27-35- 
2. Revenve ath from the Court of vwirectors to the Bengal 


idea 13 jae 9) 1851, para.&s iobertson T .o., 
Minute, 15 April 1842, paras. l-15, HeieP., 20 -ay 1842, Nov.ll. 
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@laborate. First ofall, fiscal areas of (parganas' were marked out 
and a summary of lani wituin those areas wes prepared. then the 
maps of the fiscal areas were irawn up in which separate holdings 
of each sharer were delienated, che next step was calculation of 
the assesszent which wa. done on the Dasis of the oapsbilities and 
resources of land, after co:paring the former assess:.ents, instesd 
on the actual soa dhe actuals of the past demands nd 
collections of esch village and ‘psrganas' were given a prominent | 
place among the fzectors on which the rates of settlement were fixed. 
the various other circumstances wiich had a direct or indirect 
bearing upon the issue, as, for exnmple, the land terures, the 
scope for future improvesient, the facilities for irrigation and 
communication, and the castes anc tribes of the agricul: rists, 
were all take.into consideratio:: before a just estimate of assessment 
was made. -hus evading any aritnmatical calculations, which had 
been a feature of the work done under hegulstion VII of 1822, the 
Settlement Officers who possessed s considerable degree of 
discretion with s fair sense of care and juigement, settled first 
the revenue demand of each fiscal area and then distributed it over 
all the villages comprisin. it.ihe assessed demand tius determined 
was put before the assembled body of prop:ietors to hear their 
objections md to secure thelr scceptance of the total demand.” 

For the purposes of regula: settlement, the -elhi 
aerritory was levied into two main portions, of which the first 
consisted of tne rien an.fertile region of velhi,iontak, Hansi,!anipat 
Sonepat and Larnal and the other of Hissar,iewsri,sirsa, Fattehabad 


Ll. Extract from the letter of d.Fraser, Principal assistant, Hissar, 
in Governor-General, «inute, 20 Jan. 1832, parr .66, iahabe, 
23 Jone 1832, nos. 46 -58, 

ze Grant, Minute, 25 4aren 1642, du... ie, 2O May 1842, no. ll. 
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and Shiwand which were bereft of irrigation facilities. The former 
portion possesscd every element of agricultural prosperity and ws 
inhabited by the well-etoedo people, who had been paying revenue 
cabin t: Its comparatively flourishing condition was attributable 
either te canals or irrigation by wells. the latter portion bordered 
on the outskirts of the Rajrutana desert and was arid and dry. ihe:e 
were neither canals here nor good rainfall, and the fellure of rains 
had become a normal feature. ven other mesns of irrigation were 
uiffieult to employ owing to the great depth at which alone wter was 
obtainable. vorsequently, the whole portion ylelded a very 
precarious return to the husbandman. Its assessment was fixed lightly 
and with caution ani moderation. 

In the new settlement, it ws aimed to keep the total 
demand from the territory reaSonable and fail:. In fact, the purpose 
of tne settlement wag not to enhance but to reduce and equalize 
the existing ica iiemission of large sums of money were necess Ty 
in the Jelhi tract «s relief, because of previous overeassessments. 
inis tract was contiguous to independent states; the maintenance 
of the assessrent level at fair rates constituted a temptation for 
the population not to migrate to the neighbouring states and this «as 
kept clearly in mind at the time cf the regular settlement, 


vLe Bird, "inks, Looe Settlement Keport of A.W.F., 21 Jan.1842, 


ares. lie wiekeg 22 AUge 1844, Nos. 798, 
Ze tbide, parase 18-23. : 


de the court of virecto:s to the Bengal Government , 

(no 6 1837, para. 6. ine Board recommended moderate assesszent. 
"The Boards’ experience has made them avare, that it is much better 
to cemand something under, than anything above, the just demand... 
the actual loss of hand money to the Government will be far greatey 
in the latter esse than in the former.Feople who see likelihood 

of deriving benefits fro. tnoelir efforts work willingly and well 
anid are always ready with their dues." Cireular orders by the @ 
Sadr Board of hevenue, iieWePe, to vommissioner of iievenue, 13839, 

para. 115. 
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In Panipat, it was Edmonstone who completed the 
set: lement operations of the district. Not satisfied with the 
accuracy of ihe previous record, he personally, 
Panipat 
inspected every estate, messired the whole land of 
the district and :ecorded the shsres of each proprietors separately. 
The relatively prosperous condition of the tract was kept in 
consideration.tIhe sccounts of the irrigated land of each estate for 
the past five yesrs, the crops sown at the time of measurement and 
the fiscal history of the district were fully taken into considerati 
to guard against the severity of ital The lands irrigated 
by wells were expensive to main‘ain and thes:were li.htly assessed. 
So were the lands of the Gujars and hanghars whose poverty was welle 
pnoens she Khadir tract which had been subjected to cver-assesament 
ami did not possesa the bere fit of the irrigstion by canals was given 
substantial relief in assessment. 
The Haryana district was settled by 5.3. Brown. 
Physicall;, the district was dry and dreary, devoid cf irrigation 
facilities. It was thinly populated excert in the 
Haryana 
tract around Hansi and dissar. Brown enquired into 
the previous system and found that more than one fourth of the demand 
had been renitted yearly owing to the eccurrence of unfavourable 
adiuen EXpe:dence led him to believe not only in the injurious 
effects of the irregular systen of remissions on the habits of the 


people but also in the fact that it led to considerable corru; tion 


le Revenue despatch from the Court of virectors to the Bengal Govt., 


13 Aug.(no.9) 1861, para. 408. 


2e Revenue Despatch from the Court of virectors to the Bengal Gevt., 
13 Auge(no. 9) 1861, para. 4063 Panipat Settlement leport, para.26, 
in Selected Settlement benorts under Kezylation IX of 1833 in the 
3. Kevenue Despatch from the Vourt of birectors,13 AUGe1 851, (no 69) 
e e 
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anong the proprietors and the subordinate officers of the collector's 
ern He now made substantial reductions from the previous deman 
in the belief thet the steady enforcement of the reduced demand would 
result in satisfactory collections ani in the ineulcation of habits 
of regularity among the rpeo;rle,. 
ine Delhi district was revorted by Lawrence. The 
farming system had obtained here since 1820 and had affected the 
agricultural prosperity of the district ss 
Delhi | 2 
compsred to Rohtak snd Panipat. Under the regular 
settlement(1844), 132 estates were still settled with the 'farmers' 
due to unavoidable circumstances. Lawrence was of the view that once 
farming is introduced , it would require a large span of years for 
the peasants to revert to their independent management. The supinenes 
of character, ignorance ami want of foresight among the people ,he 
thought, threw them irretrievably into serious financial difficulties 
unier that system and they were not able to wiles themselves fom 
it, even oe they were strongly inclined to do so. Lzswrence 
disliked me farming system ana assessed lightly those estates where 
peasants expressed m their willingness not to be placed under the 
farmers, There were 222 'bhychsra’ tenures in this district as in 
other parts of the tract. It wes difficult to manage such estates due 
to the intransigence of the people. However, Lawrence dealt with 
them firmly ana obtained their willing acceptance to the assessment 
demand. The lowering of the demand in the adjoining district, however 
necessitated its reduction in this district also. 
| | js 


1, Hevenue desnstch from the court of Directors, 13 Aug. a tial 
2. Delhi Settlement heport, paras.21-23, in selectel "tet tienent 


4. Jbid., paras. 21-228 30. 
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The .ohtak district was settled by ¢.Gubbins. fhe 

‘pargenas’ of Meham, Seri and Bhiwani were ssessed lightly because 

of their lack of waters the loss of revenue so 

Kohtak 

ceused wos made good from the irrigsted'perganas' 
of :.ohtak, ohana, Kherkhoda and wendothi« the district was mostly 
inhabited by the sturdy Jats who went forward to enter into their 
engagements, The cstates held by the Rajputs and Ranghars, who were 
indifferent agriculturists , were lightly msessed.i reduction of 
Rse 138,617 from the former cemand ws made and this was Seer 
appropriate in the existing ci:cumstances of the district. 

The district of Gurgaon was-ettled by Lawrence, 
Edmonstone =n. Gubbins. dhe district, comprising thirteen'psrganas' 
. ani possessing only a limited facility of 
Gurgaon 

txx irrigstion , had been subjected to he-vy assessment 
ever since 1822. ihe s.verity of the drought of 1837838 hed strained 
the resources of the district and the preasure of overeassesament 
was distinctly felt by the people. ihe Board of hevenue in their 
letter to the Lieut. Governor of the hortheWestern irovinces 
observed» when the settlement of Gurzaon commenced -that “the unhappy 
system of high and always incressing nominal assessments with 
constant, capricious, illeconsidered remissions had fixed itself on 
the minds of the ‘istrict officers, that they have in most c:ses 
shrunk from proposing such an amount of reduction as is necesssry to 
form an assessment which the people can regularly pay, and prosper, 


wiile from the general want of record of all past proceedings, the 


le sevenue deapat-h from the court of Directors, 13 Aug.(no.9) 1&5l, 
pere. 443, 


By 13 Aug.(no. 9) 1861, 
pare. 448, 


ov Abid. g Pare 455. 
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Board have hitherto been unable on any good grounds to do more than 


offer general exhortation to moi eration,* 


In the 


settlement made 


now, considerable reduction in assessment wes made. The Amins were 


subjected to a strict check to obtain accurate measurements of lands 


and in many cases they wre compelled to ie the tribes which they 
In Kewari 73 villages 
were held previously in farmy this number was now reduced to 36 only. 


had received from the village communities. 


Lawrence considered it impolitic to discontinue the system enttrely 


when the people were still in a depressed economic condition, 


Moreover, many of the formers in this distret, unlike of Delhi, by 


the judicious investment of capital and broust about much improvement 


oy sinking wells, — ‘taccavi’ and resettling people emigrating 


from the neighbouring states. 


third of the district. were lightly assessed. 


made under hegulation I of 1833. 


Districts 


weeantins. a 


Pan* pat. 


Haryana 
Delhi 


Rohtak | 


Gurgeon 


Total 


the impoverished Meos, who held one 


The following table will give an idea of the settlement 


Venand Keduction 
RS. HS. 
807, 788 32, 668 
380, 700 108,479 
357,949 &, 209 
628,316 138,617 
1,088, 485 139, 263 
3, 262, 733 427, 236 


paras 451. 


Rewar Se:tlement RKepert, pars, 35, in $¢ 


cultivated 
brea in -cres 


32: 4986 
174, 634 
474, 465 
624,568 


24312, 800 


Uncultivated Kate 


erea in 
acres 


616, 740 
1,677,975 
301, 764 
844,666 
1,157, 701 


4,598, 846 


rate 
per per 
acre acre 


BL a ane 
area cultie 
vated 


oman bff... 
Rs ABeP. Beden 
2 - 80 1-4-1] 


Q <<8-9 093-7} 
Qu CuO 1e3<0 
le 5e2 O-ll-l 
L = 11-00-15-0 


ery 
le 667 Owll4 


24 from the court of wWirectora, 13 4ug.(no.9) 1851, 


ie 


kevenue despatch from Court, 13 Aug.(noe9) 1851, paras 412,495,428, 


BE eR RTL LACT PETIT ONDA ta aa 


448, 460. 


Years Demands of Collections Balances Percentage 
Revenue in of balances 
1848-49 3,433,180-1-9 3,146, 108-125 287, W1-5-4 8.36 
1849-50 3,447, 673-64 3, 346, 881-15-8 100, 791-6-8 2.92 
1860-51 3,537, 331-45 3,468, 384-12-3 68, 946-5-2 1.94 
1861-52 3,535,425-0-0 3,460, 427-00 744998-0-0 1.90 
1853-54 3,560,001-0-0 3,507, 619-0-0 §2, 382-0-0 1.47 
1854-55 3,558,118-0-0 3, 518, 684-0-0 3D 4 434-0-0 1.18 
1865-56 3,572,371-0-0 3,526, 771-0-0 45, 600-0-0 1.28" 
onenwe- 7 — 
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The settlements of the districts were made for a 
period of thirty years except in he case of Hissar which was to 
expire in 1360. To avoid confusion, an Aet no. Vil of 1846, was 
passed to confirm the settlements for different periods, so that 
the times of revisions might not fall simultaneously. the demand 
so fixed was ecuitable and moderate in imidence which left fair 
profits to the proprietors and which, with few exce. tions, was 
paid with regularity during ordinary season. Ihis was because cf 
the fact that the assessments were Galculated and fixed aft: - 
conducting cereful investigations into all relevant factors 4 
wes adjusted to the iets of the soll and the resources oi cre 
people. the relief of the considerable sum of i8. 4°7,236 as 
reduction from the former demand of :8. 3,689,974 was based upon a 
proper understanding of the situation. The effects of the mod erate 
assessment, now made, soon became manifest because the people began 
to pey their dues with punctuality and thus the collections improved. 
Ine table give: below relating to the Delhi division after the 
settlement will give an idea of the situation. 


appendixes , No. LCA . statements 


quince tha haat Suis tara 1888, Pe =< 
: laiePe, 1848-49 to 1555-56, 
of demands and balances. 
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From the time of the new settlement, no estate was 
sold for the recovery of arrears in revenue. In he early stage 
of the introduction of the Jritish rule, it wes quite difficult 
to persuade the propr-etors to «gree to engagemcnts without strong 
eacort, After the conmlusion of the regular settlement not a 
musket was fired to collect the revenue iemand. ihe British officers 
spoke with enthusiasm about the effects of thenew settlement. 
“Nowhere perhaps", recorded J. Thomason, the Lieut, Governor ci 
North-Western Provinces, “have the sounc mvenue me:sures been 
attended with greater benefits than in the Delhi Territory. | itnin 
the memory of young men, the large villageys in Panipat, Hohta. 
and Hansi districts subsisted largely by plunm:ier and seldom yielded 
to any other compulsion then that of a large military force.A light 
assessment has now been fixed on land, long leases given, an: geat 
efforts made to determine the rizhts in lanc possessed by each 
individual and to give him the full benefits of his ae 3 

At the time of the Kegular Settlemt, the ;roecess 
of sscertaining and recording all rights of land holdings and 


Record of investigating into the nature and charseter of x 


rights tenures of whatever denomination wa carried 


forward from the hegulation VII of 1822. the “indispensable 
necessity of ascerfaining the rights of all parties interested in 
land, ani of providing for them as carefully as for iahia sl the 
state" hed alresly been stressed by the Court of Directors. The 


Settlement officers worked enthusiastically end personslly reviewed 


le Thomason, J., Hinute, 22 May 1845, parse 10, HedoP., 20 oa 
ee NOekBe 


a from the court of virectors to the bengal 


Ccovernnent, parte 5, (no. 6), 1637, 
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every case , mensured and mapped out every inch of land and 
asce:tained the separate ;ossessions, rignts , privileges end 
liabilities of the cultivstors. The personel clsims of every sharer 
were distinctly ascertained and in the ‘khasra’ map against every 
fiela the name of its occupant was een The confusion and 
uncertainty as to the personal holdings was thus removed and the 
pos sessions were made distinct and clear. steadily but gradually, 
individual rights emerged over th- chss of communal sidemailia: 
Now instead of all proprietors holding the villaze land jointly / 
and sustaining the burdens in common, each held a4 separate piece” 
of Land and himself paid the cesses and bore the burdens attached 
to that even though the engagements with the Settlement Officers 
were technically entered into by the body of hendmen,. 

ine reco:ding of individual rights was not approved 
of by every one. T.c.hobertaon, te Lleutant-Uovernor of the Northe 
Weatern Provinces, while reviewing the settlement in 1842, was 
critical of it. In his opinion — a @tached and separate record 
of rights and the settling of each tei in hia ieeereee 
independent possession could undermine the spirit of integrity of th 
villege conmunities which had survived through the vicissitudes of 
generations and had been able to «ithstand the shocks of the outside 
mate ihe new arr ngement , sobertson thought, would allow undue 
and constant interference in the internal matters of the village life 


by the revenue officers wnieh could be irksome and vexatious, 


le Evi. oe of Bird, oe no. ieeees in the ;ourth jieport from the 
a} © om: , ia, 1852, paper no.6923 hobertson 


vinute, 15 peri 1842, para. 25, BsRePe, 20 May 1642,nos.10-12. 
2e dhid. 
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Moreover, it would,S® thought, set one individual family against 
the other, lead them to indulge in civil litigation me ultimately 
disrupt the mutual relationship of harmony and sympathy. 


ihe oe towards severalty hac set in since the 
passin. of the Regulation VII of 1822. The operation of the British 
administration he: further strengthened this tendency by 
undermining the spirit of the customs upon which the socio-economic 
life of the rural society was based. The influeme of the 
Utilitarian philosophers, who were of the conddered opiniom ..u: 
the progress of Indian people considerably depended on the ec-.¢1 gence 
of private property and egalitarian order of the society, was also. 
at work during this period, :he loserin; of revenue demand and 
its fixation for a longer periou of thirty years, the growth of 
population and the extension of cultivation provided further 
incentives to the emergence of rizhts in severalty. whetever dm else 
mcy have resulted from this, the emergmece of rights in re 
clearly gave some flili; to material progress. sy making self 
interest as the uwotive of individual action 1t encoursged the 
individuel spirit of iritiative ami enterprise. The merits of this 
step are difficult to setermine, con the whole, because one c amot 
be sure that the fact of the individual coming into pus opposition 
to the comuunity was good for the health of the community, but 
purely on the material plan, some gains surely were made by this 
stap. The only factor that still worked against the independent 
individual spirit was the strength of thevillage co-munities which 
in this tract was considerable. in any case the step of recording 


l. hobertson, hilnute, para 26, Hehehe, 20 May 1842,no8, 10-L2. 
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7 now | 
individusl rights was a momentous oné. Dd came to acquire 
marketable value. the record of separate possessions provided ine 
cenvave 


to mutations of land holdings and commercial saahiataitamaiatda 


In 1648, ?,343 proprietary mutations took place in the whole tract. 


Village boundaries were delimited in the 
settlement to the satisfaction of the communities. this matter 
of uncertain boundaries had earlier been a hindrance in the way 
of settlement and was a fruitful souree of disputes among the 
p@ople inhabiting different villages. A beneficial change 
introduced in the new settlement was s readjustment of instalments 
in the payment of revenue. the instalments previousiy fell due 
when the crops were either on tae thrashing ground or in the flelds 
which ied peasants who had rarely any funds akties aaa the hands 
of money lenders, who charged high rates of interest. Under i 
new settlenent, the number of instalments was reduced from ei:... 
to four but these were so fixed as to fali due at an opportune t _, 
during the months of May and June, and Novenber and December, 
when the produce had been carriei to the peasant's houses, Th: 
measure proved beneficial to the amaller peasants, 

Small cesses were levied upon the agriculturists, 
first, for the creation of a road fund for the construction of a 
netework of roads to facilitate transport and encourage commeréfsal 
intercourse and , secondly, to establish the village sails 


L. Keport on the Kevenue Administration Of NoWeFs, 1848-49,a: 5.1V. 


2. Settlement eport of WeKoP es 1842, paras. 192 mt) fabial-os 
24 ANE te fag bap Byeeence of birds q 6577 in 


trom the veles ma, .% 
3. kvidence of Ut rd qne 6577. 
4. Kobertson, Minute, paras. 14-15, H.iieP., 20 May LEd2, nos.l0-l2. 
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An important development that took place at the time 
of the settlement was the resumption of rentefree or pastes 
heldines. In all, heldings amounting to 64,306 acres were resumed 
in this tract which brought fs. 71,635 annpally to the public 
odie. These resutptions, it will be seen later, created a 
fecling of resentment among the pecple. 

to speak in general terms, the settlemnt now mde 
was, to quote from an official publication, the "first great 
monument which the oritish rule in India has exhibited of wise, 
deliberate anu thorough paiiane whe development of the gstem 
of revenue administration from purely summary to regular and semie 
permanent, based upon widely collected statistical data was a 
measi.:e that redounded to the credit of the Covernment, Many of 
the irregularities of the previous system were removed thereby ani 
several good effects flowed from this step. ihe general condition 
of the peasants tended to improve, and cultivation ani material 
resources increased. ‘the farming system gradually died out as did 
‘kutkunnadars' ani this saved the people from the illeeffects of 
these institutions. Under the regular settlement very few villages 
were ‘farmed’ and it were the headmen who willingly entered into 
envagements, 

In 1836, Hindustani(Urdu) was edopted in place of 
Persian asa the language of official busings in the revenue department. 
it was only appropriate that oll the records and official written 
communications relating te the pecple should be in the language 


1. Bird, Minute on Revenue Free Tenures, H.iek., 22 June 1840, 
NOS, 32936, 
2, Memorandum of the Improvements in the Administration of India 


during the Last Thirty Years, 1853, ped. 
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which was intelligible to the majority of them. this change was 
significant an: especially bene:icial in the revenue department 
where so much help w-s to be obtalne: from the recple themselves. 
The people generally appreciated the change because it freed 
their important business from the “trammeis cf a foreien tongue.* 


After the settlement it became necessary, for the 
proper working of the syste: of revenue administration,to adopt 
better mexsures for the selection, promotion and instructions of 
the subordinate staff employed st the Tehsil and collector's of fices, 
Villages were grouped into ee for which qualified ‘patwaris' 
andi ‘qanungos' were appointed. Authentic accounts of records in 
villages ond at the Tehsil snd Collector's offices were kept frm 
which extracts were supplied to the proprietors on demand. 

Corrupt practices were checked snd the guilty punished, and at 

the same time the remuneration of the ministerial staff was enhanced. 
Complaints of every description could be taken to the Collector, 
under whose care the :roducing class of agricultrists began to grow 
more prosperous. 

ihere is little doubt that considerable others was 
made vo perfect system now set up, but some flaws still remaimi,. 

The revenue realized remained beyond the resources of the people 
during the years when rains failed, notwithstanding the fact that 
considerable reduction was effected from the previous 2 total demand 
of the territory. In certain ‘parganas' assessnent was not 
suitably modified, because in calculating it the cost of production 


anc the selling price of corn, which was Low, were anot fully 


Le aah tap ac a rt etiam? ghee of velhi, 22 July 1836, 
) it ; ‘ ¥ ar c 2. 29 July 1536, nO. 32. 


Ze Proaecdings, of the phase of HeweFe, in the ieport of the 
a7) 1 BG ei 09 1655, ppele-3. 


e dbid, pp 1-3. 
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taken into Perea This flaw partly stemmed from the wrong 
metho: adopted for fixing the assessment. the Settlement Officer 
fixed the sssessment firat of the whole ‘pargana'’ and then 
apportioned the sum to different villages, althsugh perhaps the 
start should have been made at the other end, from the field and — 
village. the collection of revenue umer the new system wos made 
both with sternness ani regularity. Under the regular settlement, 
the practice , to sell lan: in satisfaction ofthe arrears of 
revenue, was for tentative use in the Delhi tract. Such a practice 
was quite unprecedented in the history of Inila before the 
establishment of British rule, ihe capacity of the ;easants to 
psy wea limited but except in unusual circumstances, they paid 
their revenue demand regularly te keep their izzat(honour) safe 
among their brethwpen and relatives. It was recorded by Fortescue 
that without weighty reasons, revenue in this territory was not 
withheld by the people. 

The reactiorz o: people in general can be said to 
have been very mixed on the whole. some of the innovations 
introduced, though beneficial, remsined beyond the understanding of 
the people. some of them could not even appreciate the full 
meaning of the preparation of the record of rights in severalty, | 
some other reforms like the weation of funis for the construetion 
of roads ani maintaining the village police, were misunderstood by 
the people. Corru: tion among the subordimte staff wes rampant, 
even though the collectors tried to mitigate it. The people eae 


le. Syed sham aa De. vases fe AL PREC EVOLE, ppec& 204 allen aia, 


am ARON opaae n4t- Orngd He¢ Mue Of sy ts Oddie pe 


Ze syed inact she Causes of indian hevolt, pp.28=20;3 Unpublished 


Letter of FazleuleHaq Analrabadi(before 1857), in Nawa-keAdab 
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to dislike the payment of revenue in cash; this because they did 
not possess surplus funds and it proved cenvenient for them to 
diccnarge heavier demends in kind than in cash. “he discontinuance 
of the batal systen alse Pisin gn some people the' advantage’ 
they enjoyed ea:lier of surreptitiously cutting some part of the 
crop before it was snared at the harvest ian 

in important pert of the agrarian policies of the 
British Government was the repairing and restoring of the network 


The opening of of the ol. Feroz Shah an: Ali Mardan Khan 


the Western Jamuna 


— | ys 
Canals carals. ihe sup;ly of water to an 


agricultural community is a matter of vital 
importance anc no other unuertaking would heve benefited the ya 
people in so many ways as did these canals. 
These works ot ed themselves originally to Sulten 
Feros Tughlak, who took the Jamuna water in 1361, oo from the 
foot of the hills te the desert of iiissar and Hansi, By the middle 


1. Settlement Kepert of hewari, paras. wl ee in pelected 


ce BRLG., paras. 37, 40-43, 

3. To recall the history of the canal system it may be stated that | 
Feroz Shah iughick in 1351, dug the canal from the western bank 

of the Jamuna, threugh the vieinity of Karnal, His primary object 

in the construction of that work seems to have been the increase of 

imperial luxury rather than the advancement of the jrosperity of 

the country, yet he was “teo enlightened and benevolent to have 


becn indifferent to the wants cf the people". A town with a fert, 
named as lilssar *lrozga was bulit there and «ithin its cirewnference 
of eighty ‘kos’ the water rendered tre sterlle tract very fertile 
which produced splendid crops. Besides, it brought about two 


lakha of 'tenksas' to the public exchequer. See aoehinidy —— 
Tarikh-i-Ferozeshani, in blliot and Dowson, eds., Hist 
Vol. 11k, pre 
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of the seventeenth century 411i Mardan Ken, & Fersian of great 
abliity and ahigh ranking noble in the court of the emperor Shah 
Jahan, got the canal dug parallel to the river Jamuna, from a 

place above Karnal to Shahjahanabad. The flow of water hai 

rendered the country through which it passed ver; S@rtile at om eins 
But in the middle of the eighteenth century, esta” aahtaid works 

had fallen into decay and beamme practically extinct. 

Seton, the hesident, proposed, in 1807, a year 
after assuming office, to restore the canal.ihis, in his mind, was 
ma part of the plan to wean the people away from their turbulence 
by providing stimulus to cultivation am by resettling the 
deporulated and desolated es Ihe Government reacted fapurably 


ani proceedings were initiated. A survey and design report was 


1. Ali Marian Khan was the commander of the fort of Kandhar on 
behalf of the Persian ruler but in 1637 he betrayed him anc handed 
over the fort to Shah Jahan who offered himahizh rank at hisxme 
court. Ali Mardan was highly recuted for designing public works 

ani the Delhi canal stanas to this day a monument of his excellert 
skill. See beale, i.#., Oriental Hiographical Dictionery,p.J8. 


2e The canal, due to the manifcld advantages that it conf erred 
upon the people, was called by them as ‘naharelebahist’ or the 
hesveniy canal. The districts of this tact eae the canal 
flowed, when assigned in 1760 to Safd-r Jang, ylelded a fabulous 


sum a8 annual revenuee See Scrkar, ; 


9 


Vol. iv, pe 224. 
de In 1707 AeD., Feroz Sheh canal ceased to flow to Hisser and from 
1753 to 1760 Delhi branch did pee flow oer ee See ius 


Baker, Hebe, Ws i ef alt ¥: 
4. Seton to sasaki: Sak 3 7 hey 1807, NOe 25. 


De 102. 
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wv gubmitted by Lt. Macartney to the Government. the total 
expenditure envisaced on the scheme was a mere three and a half 
lakh of rupees, but the plars had to be shelved for some time 
because of the Nepal war which broke out in 1816. The work was 
finally undertaken in 13:7 uncer the supervision of Lt. Blane of 
the cngineering Service and within three years, water came once 
again to Delhi, by the end of way 1520. Great excitement marked 
this event. The people in their joy went several ailes out of Delhi 
to hail the wter by throwing sweetmeats, ‘gnee' and garlands of 
flowers inte the ae To provide additional supply another head, 
besides the one at iiathnikund was constructed at Tajewala in race. 
Tie experiment of the velhi canal being reopened 
proved so eminently successful that the worx of restoring the Feroz 
Shah canal was soon after taken in hand, in 1823, and brceught to 
its full completion in less. dhe extensive HKohtak and Butana 
brm ches-was completed in 1533 ana 1834 respectively . The Western 
Jamuna canal thus becane an extensive system of irrigation, the 
aggregate sale ahd of which , ma exclusive of the 'rajbahas’ (off=shoot 
was 445 in io Irrigation fro canals was practised throughout 
the division excest in the Gurgoan district . By the year 1842, 
the system of irriz:tion by canals a aavabenad extensively and 
irrizated two fifth of the villages; it rendered nearly ten lakhs 
of annual revenue beyond all risks. The total sian revenue from 
water rent between 1520 to 1846 was Ks. 1,671,347 net. 


l. oe apm 28 Summary of the Administration of the Indian 
Lek ye Bide De 87. 


gmoxs he weate lumina Lansig.paras.14-15. 
Colvin, Hajor, "un the eatoration of ae Ancient rr in Delhi 


” Territory" » in the ge Y. 3 : 3 rncal,no.ls, 
P pia ereh 1835, vol. ii, pe 115. 
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The foremost advantage that accrued to the people of 

the canal villages was their immunity from the hazardous effects of 
droughts. The tract has had scanty rainfall 

Assesament of the 
Canal system and in its large ports even irrigation by 
wells was not practicable because cither thwater was available 
at a very low depth or it was brackish. The cultivation of superior 
crops of wheat, cotton ani sugarcane, with geater quantity of 
produce per acre in the canal tract benefited the cultivetors 
nts bven during unfsvourable seasons fine crops were grown 
there and the grrin was soli then at higher rates which fetched 
the cultivators la:ge profits, ihe -ross Value of crops grown on 
land irrigsted by the canals in 1330, when the whole of it without 
canals would have remained unproductive because of severe fanine, 
was iiss 14,625,000 an. in 1661 of more than three Peres Kound 
Hansi end Hissar cultivation by canals brought about much material 
progress. the canals also brought about a revolution in the 
migratory habits of the ars the people, after the digging of 
the canals, iid not migrate to the east of the Jamuna during — 
seasons , from where uost of & them formerly aid not come back. 
The pastoral habits of the people also unbrwent changeg certainty 
of produce, due to the canala, rendered them settled and contented, 
the canals also affected the very profession of the peoples _ 


advantaces of cultivation over pasturage became quite obvious. Now 


le Gubbins, MeRe, Sl Jan. 1831, Palake, 13 March, 1537,n0s.44-45, 
2e Smith, eBay : 
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the cultivators acquired stronzer means of resistance to the famine 
effects than those who reared cattle. Ine canal villages began to 
build ‘pucka’ houses in place of mud huts and often the people there 
from the common funds raised good travesller:' as ihe people 
adopted better ways of life and style of dress. 

whe Uovernment derived benefits in matters of revenue 
in three ways. First, canal tracts were assessed to higher rates, 
then these off the canals and there was geater certainty and 
Punctuality in the revenue ares Secondly, for the canal 
villeges no necessity for reaiasions of land revenue was felt. thirdly 
large revenue as watererent was dered by the Government fron 
the lands irrigeted by the canals. The frequent occurrence of 
droughts and tne policy of raising the assessmmt with slow and 
cautious steps provided great stimulous to canal irrigation. In 
Sonepat ond Panipat banger tract, the irrigated area in 1825-26 
was 172,396 acres which in 1842 rose to 2]1”,696 cae 

the supply of sweet and pure water was a boon to all 
living creatures; its flow facilitated the resettlement of the 
deserted villages. the water in Delhi and around was impregnated 
with natron which proved harnful to vegetation. ihe canals provide 
impetus to the digging cf wells because now their water ee to 


be brackish and its surf-ee in then was raised by several feet. 


1. Lawrence, Minute, & May 1835, iisiel., 13 March 1837,nos.44-45, 
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In Delhi the canal was running through the Chsndni chowk, and 
with shady trees on both its banks, added to its picturesqueness; 
indeed, the canal proved a blessing to the city people. 

Not very long afterwards, some harmful effects of 
the canal irrigation became obvious, in those villages where people 
practised excessive irrigation, lanis became waterelogged. In all, 
sixty or one tenth of ths total number of canal villages were 
adversely effected, It caused chen.e in climate; people in those 
villages were subjected to malerial Perr Hansi and Karnal, 
once salubrious stations, now became quite unhealthy anc the., 
cantonment from the lateéer place was remo ed in 1844 to Ambala. 

A Government Kerort of enquiry traced its cause to the level of 
the country being below the bed of the canal. The Government of 
India adopted measures for « decade for renoving the defects of 
the irrigation system. Sut those measures, being piece-meal in 


character, failed to secure the desired object. 


1. Sherer's keport in sele 
Andia, noe xlii, app.6-103 ie : 
District, 1872-78, paras. 160-62. 

2, Extract from the Report of the Superintendent Surgeon, HeReke, 

9 Auge 1845, nos.l0-13. 


3. Mackenzie, Mrs. C., Six Years in india, pp. 55. 


Prior to the coming of the British, public 
instruction in India was largely privately managed. with the 
esteblishment of the Sritish dominion, however, things changed 
considerably in this direction and educstion gradually came within 2s 
the purview of organized governmental activity. In the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, some @& the Evangelicals, like 
Charles Grant and william Wilberforce, nad begun feeling keenly 
interested in Indian affairs. Their aim, along with that of Sir 
william Jones, the eminent jurist and Sanskrit scholar, was to 
revive ancient learning in India and to improve and enrich the 
social and cultural life of the people. Jones founded the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal in 1764 in Calcutta. in ive2, Jonathan Dunean, 
the British Resident at venares, opened a College in this ancient 
city. In 1703, “Wilberforce, on the eve of the remwai of 


Compants Charter, pleaded at the bar of Frarliament that Christian 
Missions and school teachers be encoursgedto proceed to Indis. 

"It is the bounden duty of the British legislature®, he said, 

"to promote by all just and prudent mans the interest and happines 
of the inhabitants of the British dominion in India; and that for 
these ends such measures ought to be edopted as may gradually tend 
to their ahhesiid” maui in useful knowledge and to their religious and 
moral improvement?’ But the proposal fell through because the 
Government wos reluctant to ;rceeed into ay matter that invobed 


interference ir. the religious affairs of the people of India. 


le Phaillirs, Cele, India, PP e 67-68 « 


2. Extract of Speech of Wilberforce, quoted in Howell, A., 
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Lord Minto urged for some attention being paid to 
education in his Minute of the 6th March, 1811. Minto's colleague 
cn the Council, Henry Colebroocke, a great sanskrit scholar, also 
pleaded the cause of education. ihe matter cms up for 
consideration when the Company's charter came up before Parliament 
for renewal in 1815. «ilberforce was in the House of Commons, and 
Minto's Minute and Grant's treatise entiled, Qbservations on the 
State of Society Among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britian(1792) 


were before the FPerliament and these had their effect. As a result 
of the collective efforts of several enthusiasts, the Charter Act 

of 1513 provided for an annual financial aliocation of one lakh 

of rupees from the indian wveuue: for “the revival and improvement 
of the literature and the encouragenmt of the lewned natives 

of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 

of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 

in Indtat Ihe appropriations from the annual grants, accumulated, 
however, for ten years without beim put to any effective use, ed and 
it was only in July 1823 that the first concrete step was taken. 

In this year a General Committee of Public Instruction was 
constituted with Dr. HH. Wilson as its Secretary. ihis Committee 
was formed "for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public 
instruction, and of public institutions deal ned for its promotion, 
and of considering, and from time to time submitting to Government, 
the suggestions of such measures as it may appear expedient to adopt, 
with a view to the better sitehineir on of the people, and to the 


improvenent of their moral character? 


1. Ilybert, Sir c., Jha. Goverment of India, pp.78 «79. 
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The General Committee, in its plan fer the promotion 
of education in Upper Provinces envisaged the establishment of 
Government colleges in the principal cities, In this plan, the 
Claim of Delhi, together with those of Benares and Agra, were 
naturally conaidered. In 1523, a Local Committee of Public 
Instruction was also established at Delhie 4n Oriental College, 
supported by voluntary donations of * Muslim gntry, had been 
established at Delhi as early as 1702, The institution was meant for 
the education of th: Muslims in Arabic md Persian, but it fell 
into deccy early because of lack of funds, An ex uirey made by the 
Secretary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction, J.H.Taylor, 
revealed in 1826 that public instruction in Velhi needed as much 
encouragement asc elsewhere. The endowments of thse former times were 
according to Taylor ‘'s report, in a state of neglect and the 
depressing economic conditions had so much overtaken the people 
that even respectable famiiles, from among the city iii i 
could net incur the expense of educating takx their children. 
Taylor believed, however, that in Delhi there lived many notable 
and commercial families, which would wspond to the call of 
Supporting an educational undert:king, end mentioned buildings g 
old institutions which could be used for previding accommodation. 
Tae conditions at Delhi, ieylor com luded, were favourable Sr 
the estabiishment ani successful functioning of the educational 
institution that was being actively cont emplated by the Committee. 


le C. Elliot Agent to the Governor-General at Delhi, T.7. Metcalfe, 
ipal Assistant, ami br. Ludlow were the menbers of the Imm 
bonis alee to with Jui, Taylor as its Secretary. 
ce Report of Committee of rublic Instruction, ed 3 —hal's c ot 
Fe 
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accordingly in i825, a major step was taken : as 
a: Oriental College, retaining the mme of the old institution 
founded in 1792, was established. In the beginning, rupees 850 

per mensem were appropriated from 
The Oriental 
College agifferent funds for its maintenances 

this sum ws raised in 1826 to rupees 1250. At the same time, a 
grant of rupees 7,115 was sancticned from the town duty fund 
for the repair of the school of thazleudedin, a magnificient 
edifice, uexu where the College was lecated. Taylor was appointed 
its Superintendent, on a monthly salary of is. 150 which was 
later raised to ise 900. Studies in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
languages, Muslim law , Arithmetic and klements of kuclid were 
introduced in the college. ‘The first annual report for the year 
1826, presented a hopeful picture. the response from the public 
had been ecpouneesne and the pene rane of the institution was 
widely welcomes, Students from different communities came to 
the College, and, in 1827, their number was 213. 

In 1829, Nawab I-timndeudedaula Fazal Ali, the 
Minister of Guch, thought o7 founding a separate institution h 
Delhi, the city of his birth, with the special object of promoting 
Muslim learning. the existence of two parallel institutions vould, 
at that stage, have presented practical difficulties. Fraser, 
the officiating lesident, therefore, persuaded the Nawab on behalf 
of the Government to donate a large sum of money which he intended 
to spend on separate institution, to the Oriental College. This was 


from the Bengal Government to 


the Court of Virectors, 7 Jan. 1826, para. 25, 
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done by the Nawab on the express condition that a marble tablet 
would be set up in the College recording the gift, and that the 
Nawab would be alloved a share in the administretion of the College. 
The money deposited by the Nawab with the Compan/s government in 
september 1829 amounted the large sum of is. 170,000, the 
interest on which, amounting to five ceeihe rupees per mensem, 
wes appropriated in the funds of the College. 

in 1828, a separate ikneglish class was instituted 
in the College. the teaching of the knglish language, however, 
remained a subsidiary concern in the College which was meant 
primarily for the study of Oriental ed It was felt, therefore, 
for this and other reasons, that the lenguage should be taught 
in institutions other than the Oriental Colleges, for then it 
* would be widely acceptable" to the people of the Upper provinces. 

In 1827, Charles Trevelyan, imbued passionately 
with the reformist spirit, was appointed Assistant at Delhi. As 
the member of the Local Committee, he wished dearly to devote his 
attention to promoting the cause of public instruction, Having 
dissovered among the people the desire for the acquisition of 
Western learning, Trevelyan persuaded the members of the General 
Committee and Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government in the 
Territorial Department, to set up an Inglish Institution at Delhi. 


le General | fer from the engal Government to the 
Court, 9 Ost. (noe ie 1820, paras 563 Noteof J.fe Colvin, 
22 June 1840, HaP»P., 15 July 1840, nos. 8-14. 

2, Note of Colvin, HaPeFe, 15 July 1840, nos. 8-14. 
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Keeping in view these considerations and, upon an express request 
from the Delhi Committee, the Gensral Committee sanctioned in 1829, 
the establishment of s separate inglish institution at Delhi. 

The institution was placed under the superintendence of the same 
Local Committee end soon became so popular that half of the students 
from the Oriental College got enrolled init. In the Melish 
Institution, History, Geography, Arithmetic, with inglish as 

the principal subject of study, were taught while the medium of 
instruction in beth the seminarles remaimi Urdu, 

The idea of education along these lines started 
finding favour in the city of Delhi soon, and in 1888 , the number 
of students at the cael and the Inglish Institution rose to 300 
anc 150 respectively. the annual expenditure of the saa ta and 
the Institution in 1832 was Ks. 15, 768-l15-1 ani 8964-1368, To 
attract students, nearly all pupils of the sollege end the 
Institution received stipends from one to bree rupeés per mensen 
in the junior and from four te six in the senior shia 
Subsequently a graduated system of stipe ns us eae ed and some 
intelligent pupils received as much as sbteen rupees, Gratuitous 
lodging was arranged for those in need. Twice a yar, examinations 


were condimwted with the assistare of sevaral learned men of the city. 


1. Keport from Committee of Fublic Instruction, 1832, paras.50,% , 
Home Hisc.,vol.471l. 


2. Ibid., paras. 51 ,53. ihe expenditure of the College and the 
Institution per mensem came to Ks, 4-6-6] and 4-l4el4 per pupil , 
respectively. 
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On the basis of these, prizes anid scholarships were also awarded 
to intellisant students. 

Tae Government took positive steps to iniuce people 
to take to the new education by enacting Regulation XI of 1826, 
under which candidates for the ;osts of law officers, from among 
whom lawyers and Hunsifs were selec:.ed for the district courts, 
were required to produce rere of goo: academic qualification 
from the Government colleges. Further it was made public that 
Inglish would gradually rerliace Fersian as the means of 
transacting business in the Covernment with the chiefs and families 
of note. The expanding administrative business provided more 
avenues fo: employment and certain chiefs began te employ, as their 
secretaries, those who were educated in Inzlish. the Giarter Act 
of 1833 declarec fitness to be the criterion of eligibility for 
nigher Government se:vice, Within a decade, thus, the necessity 
for the study of :nzlish began to be widely felt. The translation 
into Orlental language of the important works on “Luropean sciences 
and literature did not :roiuce the full impact of the dissemination 
of western knowledge smong the people. Tne policy of the General 
Committee even otherwise begen inclining fapurably to devoting 
its funds to the study of inglish language and European science 
and literature to enccurage the moral and intellectual advances ent" 
of the sr 

From the year 1833 onwards, the number of students 
at the Oriental college began decreasing, as the pupils preferred 
to study the langusge of the ruling class. <A belief was growing 
that there would be a premium upen academic attainments in 
the knglish language and £uropean sciences, This helped to stimulate 

* Directors, - yt 1829, ‘pares. 87/51, 02;38, te the Court of 
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interest in these adie Taylor, the Superintendent of the 
seminaries was slsg exerting personal influerce over the gentry 
to reconcile themselves to the new learning. The wall of orthodoxy 
was still high, but the reputation of the College spread and 
students from Lucknow ni Ssharanpur and even from the mere renote 
parts cf the Panjab sought admission. whey had in fact often to 
walt for months to seek admission. 

fat fhe matter of the curriculum of instruction, the 
Honourable Court of Virectors, from the very beginning , in their 
despatch dated 18 February 1648 and in subsequent communications 
too, laid stress on imparting useful knowledze, consistent ae 
the object of concillating the prejudices of the upper classes. 
Utilitearian ideas influenced the field of public instruction in 
India from the very start. James Mill, the author of the History 
of British India, had entered the Company's service, as an 
Assistant examiner in 1619 at the India House, and it was he who 
drafted the despatch of 18 February 1824. Both he and his son, 
JS» Mill, were eminent utilitarian reformers and exercised definite 
influence over the framing of policies for India. It is the spirit 
of utilitarian philosophy which is seen in the instructions which 
the Committee of Public Instruction sent to the Local Committees 
“It will, however, be of impor&iance to adoptm , as a guiding 
principle, a useful knowledge is to be the chief ond of the 
eatablishment.* 


1. General Political Letter from the 3engal Government to the Court 


of Directors, 21 Auge 1829, para. 4%. 
2. Ashraf , Mohemad, Abe-I-Hayat Ke Latife, ppe 19,24. 
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The proposed plan of the General Committee, of 
introducing the study of tmglish language and Western literature 
end seierce throvgh separste institutions met with warm appreval 
from the Court cf virectore, but eat the same time the Directors 
warned the General Committee not te undermim the importance of 
Criental stuiles. Before the coming of shomas Sabington Macaulay 
and as long as Wilson, an eminent Oriental scholar, remained the 
Secretary of the General Committes that body had shown favour to 
the ides of providing grester stimulus to the epread of Oriental 
learning. These considerations influemeed the policy of the 
Committee in practice :nd, by every possible msans at its disposal, 
it tried to improve the quality of teaching of Oriental panaeerns 
and to impart well-founded, real and subatantial knowledge. Further, 
sufficient amounts of money were spent on getting Criental 
bocks printed, on translating standard works of Luropean knowledge 
into Oriental languages and on havin: stirandiary allowances 
ani prizes to students snd liberal payments to teachers. In fact, 
the policy of the General Committee had bem to encourage , in an 
equal way, both the courses of study , and to sliminate the 
shanees of sussicion being created in the minds of the people 
that favour wos being shown towards Western learning at the cost 
of Oriental studies, 
The objects of the &@cision to p impart education in 

Inglish ani other subjeets are not difficult to understand and have 
Pevarreie tne been w@ the subject of much writing earlier. An 
Western education copyious sim of imparting education of this 


character was that they could >be absorbed in responsible employments 


1. Seport of the Committee of cublic instruction, 1831, parae 103, 
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in the Company's expanding administration. Macaulay ani others 

of his wey of thinking alsc held thst the cultivation of Ingligh 
education Would train Indicns is the art of administration and 
enable them to participate in the public life. It would, they | 
thought, bring about in them intsliectual improvement and political 
maturity, to the extent that they would demand in future the 
estadlishnment cf imglish politicsl eeu, Trevelyan thought 
thet the teaching of éingiigh wuul: cause an orderly grevth of 

@ociel ani political life of che people and would result in an 
abldin.: synthesis in the life of the Indizns and the ebiear: 
Another object, as ceclcred of inglish education was to elevate 
the moral character of the Indian people, to inculcate in the pupils, 
studyin; in the inglish schools snd colleges, the habits of industry 
Giselpline and ood conduct and to prokce in them the sririt of 
selfeesteem, Books on India like Mill's distcry of India am 

Grent's Gboservetions cn the viat r At GbE mong the Asiatic 


Britain(179°) had preserted to their countrymen 


De ais a rather dark poture of India and Indian ways of life. 
Liberel minded tnglishmen thought , therefore, of civilizing the 
people of this casteeridden soclety, sunk in ignorance and 
superstitions. To Macaul:y the cure of this condition lay in 
engrafting the Western cultural pattern on that os the indian people 
by teaching them English language ani literature. In his speech 
of the lOth of July 1533, he envimged the establishment of an 


empire of British arts, morals, literature and laws. To Indiana, 


1. Speech of Macaulay, 10 July 1833, quoted in Hichael kiwardes, 
De 265, 
Le Trevelyan, Veg On the Education of the People of India, p.195<96, 
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like Raja :.am Mohan boy, the spread of liberal ideas through 
the tenaghins of togiish educetion raised the rossibiiity of 
anlivening the stagrant Irdier Seclety. To many missionaries, 
rnglish education presented an opportunity for tae spread of the 
the Christlan cectrine. <his view ves alse shared to some extent 
by Trevelyan who writing in secret to Gertinck stated that the 
syr ead of imelish ecycetcor would result in the conversion of Indian 
people to Christianity. smut not all sspects of the matter were 
possibly raised in the controversy that razed on this subject in 
the yaer 1235, 

The Committee of Fublic Instruction was divided into 
two equal halves in 1835 over the issue about how to utilize the 
furds placed at its disrosal for public 


the controversy 
1835 instruction. ‘he Committee had earlier been 


of 


cevenone tabiaeat issue, falling to arrive eat a unanimous deci sion 
on any important matter. In 1835 a showdown becane inevitable 
between the two sections of opinion on the matter of deciding xum 
about the expediency of spreading the knowledge of European sciences 
and literature through the medium of inglish Lenguave, and judgig 
the propriety of providing encoursgement to Crient=1 studies. The 
Angliciats based their arguments on the inherent supertority of 
Luropean learning and considered Oriental a systems as 
bankrupt, both as to their content and quality. Macaulay buku stat 
"that a sli:gle shelf of a good European library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabin." “The instrinsic 
suveriority of Western litersture is, indeed} he said, “fully 
adnitted by those members of the Committee who sup ort the Orie ntal 


a) Gange in Weatern 
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plan of asain In the opinion of tha group that Macaulay . 
Wthe grent duty ef ingland tawverds Tila was of ivproving the minds 
and elevating the character of the Indian people" through ai welle 
calculated scheme of Western auger in their opinion, 
“Oriental knowledge does no compensate for the trouble and expense" 
tmurred on acquiring it and no substantial gain in this matter 
could be umpSugr expected to be Prvdatr ier by thepeojle by getting 
translated for hem a few Furopean texts in Vernacular eres 

On the otherhand , the Orientalists, tnough 
acepeting the weight of some of the arguments of those against whom 
they were pitted, considered it most essential toe carry satisfying 
the wishas of the -eo: le in adortine the system of education. 
Aecording te them it was essertial to accomriish the purpose 
indicated in the Charter ct of 1913, which requiied the Supreme 
Covernment to reserve furnis for cublic instruction: that the 
Committees should “endeavour to shape its conduct and proceedirzgs 
as towin the confidence of the educated and influentiai classes 
of the veople, and if possibke to carry thoseissses with them in 
all measures they might adopt@ for the revi‘al and improvement of 
the literature of India ..., the apprehension amongst the people, 
that education would be made a means of proselytism, that the 
faith of their ancestors would be assailed or insidiously undermined 
in institutions suprorted anu directed by rurepeans of a different 


faith, was known to be the first and most powerful scurce of distrust 


l. sani minute on menaeoedil 2 Feb. lash, in Stiarp, Hey Ad, 
: i & . ii aye) ¥ol. 1, fe 108. 
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ans ee m6 Orientaliats did rot deny the qualitative 
inferlority of the Indian studies but, in their views, the 
igmeees of vurepesn knowledge over then, through the translation 
Oo: 2hnropean works inte Vernacular lengu-ges,vould meke uy that 
deficiency and oradually the murepsan knowledge, they thought, 
“ould filter sees eas aed H.H. wlisern, who toor the lead in 
oppeeing the anglicists, further contended that to devote all funds 
exclusively to Western learning would diseourage the study of 
Oriental litereture, would destroy the individuality of India 
and render her dependent upon sngland for its intellectual 
capes 

A fector in the situation wes the arrival in India 
ef Lord Maca:lay in 1634 as the Law Member of the Council. He was 
appeinted the Presidat of the Committee of Public instruction soon 
and 1t was in tnis capacity that he recorded his celebrated “inute 
advecatine the cause of Western learning for the :eople of India. 
she GovernoreGéneral, cord william Bentinck had already leanings 
‘nawaris the Anglicitsts ani in throwing open the posts of high 
enolumente and responsiblity to indians, and with his tentative 
rien ef replacing Persian by Urdu as the language of the subordinate 
courts anc retaining English at the hizher levels, both in the courts 
and offices, he was drawn further nearer to them. [t was on the 7th 


Mareh, 1535, that the Governor-General-in-vouncil ceok the historic 


1s obiherland te i: in gep, Ne O94, £2 Jane 1835, siiakes 7 Mareh 
1&35, noe 7olD« 
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decision ef of remlving to appropriete the funds, wserved 
for putlic instruction, exciusively for the premotion of European 
sciences aid literature threegn the mediauga of Loglish language and 
to discontinue the giving of stipends to puplis entering the 
Oilentsl seminarles sna for the printiog of GUriental en From 
among the indians, .em Mohan oy eatended ais unqualified support 
to the initiation of the new policy of education as hewas much 
impressed by the value of western learning end by its liberal 
inspiration. in his letter to word amherst he stated: "But as 
the improvement of the native population is the cbhject cf the 
Government, 1t will ce: sequently ;romcte a more liberal and 
onligntened system of instruction, eubrecing Mathematics, Natural 
Fhllosopny, wiecistry, Anutomy, with other sele:cege’ 8 He 
Saw in the cpresa cf destern ecucation the cure of the prevalence 
of evi. secial gractices ond cultural stegration in the life of 
Indian people. she decision that was taken initiated, and did not 
bring to any conelusion, a debate that was long an: that continus, 
in some vays, even tiii sow, gut we are prinsrily concerned here 
With wnsG imwedlstely followed tiie Jacision. 
whatever clae the declsion of 1835 may have meant, 

the policy of discontinuing tne system of stipendinry allowances 

; the new entrants inte the Crient:1 institutions, could not fail 
to produce adv -rse effects over beth the collere snu Institution. 
‘heir condition deteriorate? rapidly and in 1539 it became serious 


enouch to receive the retice of the Supreme Government. Tne facts 


l. Kesolution of Government of India, 7 Mareh See ietoke a3 7 Maroh 
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are eloquent on this subject. In 1833, there were 279 pupils 
on the rolls of the Oriental vollexe, .ith 243 as stipendiaries 
and in the English Institution, 134 out of 152 received stipends. 
On 26th Fetrusry, 1836, the total strength fell to 123 in the 
College with 89 stipendiary and in the cther to &&, with only 47 Sea 
drawing sllovm i The reasons for this situation were obvious. it 
was grinding poverty which deterred many boys from joining the 
senineries snd compelled otners to discontinue their studies to 
seek employments elsewhere. In Delhi the Local Committee pressed 
for the reintroduction of the stipems, but to no avail. An active 
feeling of discontentment which spread among the people in this 
subject also did not succeed in the reintroduction of the stipends. 
‘leanwhile, the comiition of the Oriental College 

continued steadily to deteriorate. Higsmanagement set in and the 

ee superintendin: authority shw ed utter 

vOllege deterio- indifference towards Uriental studies. Nawab 


rates 
Hamid Ali Khan, one of the descendantsof the late Hawab Fazl Ali, 


1. the following shows the efrect of the Resolution of the 7th March 
1635 on the working of the College an: the Institution. 


Oriental college knglian Instituion. 
Stipendlary Non« stip~ total Stipeniiary iioneatip- Total 
ndLary ern iary 
1833 243 "36 270 134 18 152 
1834 . 290 16 245 129 ll 140 
1835 217 10 227 127 61 188 
18236 164 Bi 198 117 &0 167 
1838 124 17 141 68 4 108 
1838 89 34 123 47 4] 88 


eExtract from the :.eport of General Committee of Fubdlic Instartion, 
1836, para. 76. HsEaPey 27 Feb. 1830,n0. 57. 
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then residing at Delhi, petitioned thriceto the General Committee 
and the Supreme Government for refund of the money donate; by his 


grandfather sime the intentions of the donor, he sald, were not 
being carricd into effect. 

The Government consideredthe refund of the donation 
out of cuestion, but it at last simerely resolved to set the 
College affai.s right. In 1840, James Thomson, Secretary to 
the Government of North-Western Frovinces, was appointedthe Visitor 
of the College and, py the close of the war, he submitted his 
report to the General Committee about its affairs . ihis report 
snowed that there were oniy 99 studen:s on the rolls of the College 
and even these were attending irregularly. The wachers were not 
of approved quelifications, their salaries were inadequately 
low snd the students we:e taught only the elements of languages 
and, even in that, their attainments were red No basic change 
in the ideas of the people hai taken place and the citizens body 
of Delhi, due to its poverty, was descrited as " by no means in a 
fit stxute to contribute anything of itself towards the supzort of 
an institution of this & man In fact, the inglish Institution 
in Delhi now hed all the advantage of the support and preferential 
treatment fmm the Government, andi it tought competition in the 
field of education to the disadvmt:eof Oriental College, In 
consecuence, the Oriental seminary, within the short pericd of 


sixteen years, sank to a dwindling state. 


1. Hinute of Froceedin;.s of Thomason, H.P.Pe, 3 June, 184], no.ls. 
2.IBid. 
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Thomason suggested some remedial measures in his 
report, and , acting on his suggestions, the Government enhanced 
the pay scales of the teachers to attract competent and qualified 
persons, with the result that the monthly expenditure of the 
Oriental College increased from Ks. 65] to a ine services 
of Taylor were discontinued and Nawab damid «411 Khan was put on 
the Local Committee to take a personal interest in the condwt of 
the College affaiis. whe college and the inglish Institution were 
amalgamated into one College, with separate English and Oriental 
Departments. Fe Boutros, aman of high academic attainments, was 
appointed the Primipal of the College and was also required to 
act as Secretary to the local committee, In 1841, the giving of 
stipends was re-introduced though for a very short Perens and the 
number of pupils rose instantaneously from 166 to 326. In 1842, 
stipends were discontinued and scholarships, wortn Rs. 7524 per annum 
were instituted to commemorate the name of the late Nawab Fazl Ali . 
Tnis amount irc luded also such scholarships as were allowed in 
other Oriental Colleges. fhomason continued, to the satisfaction 
of everyone, to be the Visitor of the College till 1843. All this 
helped to improve the status of the College, 

Lord Auckland , aware of the controversy of 1835, 
wished to avoid the two extremes sni to bring about a sythesis 
: between the two educational and cultural ay stem 

Lord Auckland's 
policy in India. tie interested himself in constructi 

a healthy system of education in the country. the main difficulty was 


l. Committee of fublic Instruction to the Governor-General-ine buncil 
Hekskeo,s 16 Dec. 1840, NO. Ae 
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financial and this was at leas: in part removed when the Honcu. 
Court sanctioned a liberal additional annual grant of Ks. a to 
meet the enhancsd outlay which the coverncr-General contemplated. 
Aucklani alse wished to soothe the temper of the people a little, 
ani this he didi by restoring the grants to the Oriental seminaries 
an: by sanctioning a sum of rupees twelve hundred per ycar, for 
the publication of books in the classical languages. 

digher education, for whih Lord auckland sanctioned 
an adiitional annual grant of one laxh of rupees, continued to 
have umer him the exclusive claim on the financial outlay of the 
Government in the matter of educ:tion, “thisms done in the hope 
that sestern saciid from those who would acqilre it, would 
re reolate tc the masses, In the absence of priv«te enterprise and 
initiative, this was the only way t: nis way of tninkin: by which 


western knowledge would reach a large number of reople. 


1. GeAe Bushbay to the Committee of Fublic Instruction, daEaee, 16 
Dec. 1840, no. °O; Howell, Ac, Maucation in British Indios p.42s 
2e Auckland put the stamp of official approval on what was known 
as the ‘filteration theory’ . ihis theory envisaged a programme 
of translatiny of -temdard literary and scientific works into 
the dialects spoken by the people. In that way, it was believed 
by the advocates of the theory, the Yernacular languages would 
not only be enriched from the scientific literary terms of the 
West but also be much refired snd this would serve as venbles for 


the spread of Western knowledge among the peo: le. 
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Some administrative measures were taken that helped 
to accelerate the tempo of public instruction. The functions of 
the Local Committee in pelhi in 1440 were enlarged in view of the 
distance at which Delhi lay from Calcutta and these wre better 
defined, Its members were required to pay monthly visits by turn 
to the Sollege anu their presence at the time of examinations, was 
made compulsory. Uncopvenanted officers were also put on the 
Committee an. signal se: vices were rendered in this matter by 
Mufti Sadreudedin and iam Sarai: Dass, the Primipal Sadr Amin and 
Deputy Magistrate respectively at Deihi. 

the stl pendlary allow mces having bem discontinued, 
a liberal system of scholarships of lemger duration was established 
to provide incentive to studies. Ttheiewere junior and senior 
schnolarshi;s << the rates of rupees four te ten and fifteen to 
thirty per mensem, respectively, and tenable for a sufficiently 
longer perio, so as to enable the pupils to prosecute tneir 
studies in higher states. In 1854, one hunired, out of ti total 
number of three hundred and fifty students, wre put on the 
scholarship list, tne total disbursement being ks. 8244 per annum. 
The pupils, who hed brilliant academic standards in individual 
departments cf study, were awarded prizes from the colleges besides 
ther: were seve: medals for distinctions. The systen of schol: :shirs 
provedvery beneficial. Iwo more important changes of general nature 
were introduced, which significantly affected the course of education 
First, the Suprene Government resolved on 29 Aapril,1&43, to transfer 
the control and funds of educational institutions in the jorthe 


1. General ie;ort of Fublic Instruction, N.weP., 1854655, para.197, 
in bast India Education Papers, 1859, para no. 186, vol. 24. | 
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Western Frovinces to the Agra Government which made the taking of 
more local interest csiuaituia Secondly, in 1844 the ®v ernment 
of Lord Hardinge resolved that the candidates, showing pretiunsy 
proficiency in bnglisn , would be preferred for Government 
employments. This measure provided encourage ent to the study of 
inglish. 

The procuring of books, in the initial stages, had 
been a matter of difficulty, both for the teechers snd the taught 

and the absence of a library was keenly felt. The 

— Oriental books consisted of " rare and inaccurate" 

manuscripts, written in hand by Maulvis ana easier: the printing 
press, from which the General Committee ar:anged the supply of 
printed books of different seminaries, was located at a long 
distance at Calcutta, and the suprly of books was thus often delayed, 
and remained inadequate. this affected the courses of study 
adversely, for they had to be kept elementary and limited in scope. 


The setting up of the School Book Society for the 
North-Western Provinces in 1838 eased the situation and the 
procurenent of printed books became regular. In 1844, a Curator of 
Books was sppointed for the Nortn-Western Provinces and was assigned 
the function of pre aring the catalogue of all important books, 
and helping the Government and the semina-fes in matters pertaining 
to books, In 1842, the Delhi Vernacular Translation Soclety was 
set up with the object of cultivating the Urdu language as the 
medium for the dissemination of European knowledge among the 


pupils and city pecple, thus serving the cause cf education. It was 


1. Extrect from one Resolution of the Government of India, 29 — 
1843, in Richy, Joley Cde, 3 
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a noneofficial body with the frincipal of the College as its 
Secretary. In all , 126 standard books of Mmglish and Oriental 
languages were translated into Urdu by the Society and its work 
was considered as sigificant and laudable. Ine Society's work 
rendered the 'filteration theory' a considersble success in Delhi 
and adjoining towns, Frincipals Bouitros <nd Spranger took great 
pains in this matter st velhi . In this manner much useful 
scientific and literary knowledge from “@ropean sources, was 
communicated through the medium of Urdu. though in the initial 
steges, the stocks of the works, translated by the Society, 
accumulated, their demand continued increasing. Prof. Kam cnander, 
an eminent Sselence snd Mathematics teacher of the College, 
performe: veluable service by translating many works, Besides the 
one beionging to the Society, there were six other lithogra;hic 
p:esses st Delni, which brought forth abundant literature, In big 
cities of the Korth-western Provimes printing preases were set 
up so that vdooks of good standards at cheap rates could become 
available. A library at the College was also furrisned with 
sufficient number of books, and scholars who wade the best use of 
the library books, were rewarded eo 

The study of tnglish lanzuage, litereture and sciences 
mode headway soon after its introduction in 1429. With the 


The responses to establishment of the inglish Institution, 


the new educstion .onectousness slowly dawned upon the minds 


of the ;eople that, Imglisn being the language of the ruling class, 
proficiency in it will be of hel; in receiving better positions in 


1. Delhi college Urdu Meczine, 1853, pe. 9. 


2. Committee of Public Instruction to Auckland, 1835-36, H.P.Pe, 
24 ise 1836, Noe L4eA. 
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life, Materialistic consideration gradually began to welgh mu 
than religion and social sealer The financial help and 
preferential treatment that the inglish studies received also 
helped & greatly in their advance. The rising number of pupils 
at the English Institution( which later became the Mmglish 
Department), their regular attendance in the classes and at the 
examination and the comparatively high standard of thelr academic 
attainments, are fair indications of this pragess. ‘he fact that 
the English Institution was establisied on a distinct and separate 
basis andwas under vigilant supervision ani had much financial 
resources, were other factors which helped in furthering the cause 
of the new learning. The statements of the pupils studying 
different languages may give an idea of the shifting trend towards 
the Western learning-. In 1842, thus, in the Delhi College, 170 
pupils studied inglish, 57 Arabic, 57 Persian and 30 Ssenskrit 
out of total strength of 323, while in 1650, 216 studied imglish 
42 arabic, 38 Persian and only 15 Sansxrit and of the total of 
311. 

It must be noted, however, that the spread of 
Western learning did not make 1s spectacular a progress as was 
expected cf it. It was the social and economic conlitions prevalent 
in Indie thet slaved down the progress. Foverty was very much a 
factor in the situation, and many pupils had to discontinue thdr 
studies for want of means. Another hindrance in the way of the 
spread of western scientific and secular edicatiocn was the rigidity 
of the Indian social system. fo the western system also attached 
a feeling of suspicion in the minds of the people for it was seen 


1. Report from the Committee of Public Instruction, 1836, H.Pake, 
24 Aug. 1836, no. B4-A, items Delhi College and Institution. 
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as aiming at subverting the entire social order. Many among the 
upper classes saw the schools and collezges as meant primarily 
for the spread of christian doctrines. Hany ‘pandits’ and'maulvis', 
whose social position had euffered a set-back under the British 
administration, exploited that feeling of apprehension and openly 
preached a-ainst European learning. Some unsettling effect in 
the minds of the people azainst the ‘new learning', as the people 
then called it, was also produced by the teaching of the subject of 
Science in the College. For many seientific experihents tended to 
undermine the belief in the dogmas and myths that were held very 
Gear by the Pp 

The contrast in the popularity and success of inglish 
studies betweer. Delhi and Calcutta was very marked and arose from 
the fact that in Delhi the avenues of employment for mglish 
taught pupils were neither as eae nor as lucrative as at 
the commeréhal city of Caleutta.e Again, lo large imropean 
community resided in Delhi and, at the most, a dozen Government 
officials, already burdened heavily with their multifarious 
administrative duties lived ii Moreover , at Caloutta the 
voice of haja Kam Mohan soy was to be heard clearly. His advocacy 


of the cause of western learning became an im:ortant factor, 


1. Syed Ahmad, the Causes of the Indian Revolt, pp. 19-2. 


2. Jacob, &., A Memoir of Professor Yesudas Kam Chanire of Delhi, 
vol. 1 , ppe 11-13. Though Prof, iam Chandra started the 
publication of the two magzines for the diffusion of the 
knowlege derived from the physical sciences, yet the feeling 
of misconception regarding it did not abate. the absence, in the 
countryside, of schools beyond the Frimary stage to act as the 
feeier to the College was a serious deficiency, 
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Among the responses to the new education, that of the 

large Muslim population of Delhi was sherp. This community, 
Tn predominant socially end intellectually, 
difference to thfough not numerically, continued to bear 
a eae cree eles tovards the Muritish rule and its learning. 
Due to thelr economic impoverishment and out of habit, the Muslin 
gentry , ‘the Nawabds an: salateen’, had become accustomed to 
considering the schools and colleges ss eleemosynary institutions 
and the discontinuance of stipendiary allowances disheartened cir 
Many sf them were generally averse of goings through long courses 
of education, and the pupils of the English Department were nick- 
Named oe as ‘uncultured’ an: the College as the seat of 
ignorance, Even notable Muslim families did not send their 
children to the College. this spirit of inairference permeated 
even the outlying places of Rewari, Kohtak, Karnal and Fanipat. 
Hesident scholars, hailing from outside Delhi, looked more to the 
indigenous schools than to the College, for gaining knowledge of 
Oriential pi The’Maulvis',teschers of Arabic, were still 
heid in high esteen and anything which ceme in tiie way of Arabie 
studies was resented by eed Thus the number of Muslim pupils 

in the nglish Department, as comparedto thoseof the other faiths, 
was gmall and out of proportion to that community's numerical 
strength in the city. In 1855, there were only 21 Muslim pupils, 
out of the total iat tl 273, who optedto study the Inglisah 
language in the College. In a lesser degree, Musiim students were 
indifferent even to the study of Peraian which, surprisingly enough, 
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was more popular among the Hindus than among the eres The 
Principal of the College, lire Cargill, spoke of the liberalizing 
affeot prodwed on the minds of the Muslim pupils. “The bigotry 
and prejudices", he reported, “of the Muhammadans, that interposed 
between the promptings of reason ani faith, they have inherited 
like the wails of adamant, are giving uway in all directions. They 
now see that te study History and Natural Science is of greater 
importance than to study, a Logic, their Law and their 
eidless religious commentaries? ut this seems to have been an 
enthuaiastic opinion. the Muslim stud@mts generally continued to 
entertain thelr doubts about Western learning and depended more 
upon private tuktion for gaining knowledge cf Oriential subjects, 
The pelni College, within thirty years of its 
inception, becane a fine institution. In 1856, the number of 
students on its rolls was 345, with 105 in the 
the rt py ' Oriental Department and 240 in that of ingligh. 


4 
Out of these, 268 were Hindus, 84 Muslims, and 3 Christians. 
The percentage of average attendance was as high as lala with 


an aVerage annual cost per pupil of rupees 90 and annas & Thirty 


1. Taylor to the President Local Committee, 26 July 1855) General 
Report of Public Instruction in the NwW.P., 1854-55, para,42. 


In 1855, in the biggest private Persian school in pelhi, 100 
pupils out of 104 were Hindus and in the College 35, out of 86 
Muslims. An exceedingly small nunber of them(Muslims) filled 
the ports in the revenue and judicial brmches of the 
administration and a negligible number was found practising as 
pleaders and ‘mukhtars' in the dstriet courts. 
2. General Rerort of Public Instruction in the He WePo, 1863-54, p 043. 
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seven beys from the college were employed in the Governmnt aod 
private services during the year. A récl assessment of the advace 
of education may be made from the fact that, in at Mate 181 out 
of 233 pupils paid tuition fee amounting to :s. 1358. Before 1835, 
when the liberal system of stipends was in force, there had bem 
many pupils who took only nominal interest while after 1846, with 
the introduction of tuition fee, keen interest marked the pursuits 
of them ell, Instruction was imparted thbugh the medium of Urdu 
particularly in Mathematics, Natural Science, History, Political 
keonomy, Fhilosophy anid Geography. This :lan was adopted when 
Boutros took over as the Principal of the College. the theoslogical 
gibjects of Huslim Law, Logic and Keligion -— Sanskrit wee 
replaced by those of practical utility, like surveying, Medicine 9 
Jurispradence, Drawing, Frolitical Kconomy and the Physical Seiences, 
Urdu was studied by all and Hindi by many, including even Arabic 
and Fersian Scholars, 

The library of the College with ita nine thousand 
volumes was the biggest in the North-Western Frovinces, In April 
1857, the College, according to the kducation ieport, was in most 
flourishing condition, “largely attended and most efficiently 
wieains ute Fe taylor, the Principal of the college was an 


industrious wd sincere man, held in great reg ect by the people. 


le Kerr, A Keview of Fublic Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, 
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report, “ was there a more conscientious and deserving public 
AN» ls long residence at Delhi, his intimate acquaintance 

with the st dents, the very great reapect in which he was hald 
by the native population , and the influence which he pos sessed 
over the masters of the College™ enabled him to bring the 
College to a high degree of efficiency. ‘See also Kam Chandra, 

& Treatise on the Problems of Maxima and Hinima, introduction,p.~ 
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Maulvis Imam Beksh Sahbai, Mumlook Ali, Syed Mahmud and Hussan 

Ali were Arabic and Persian teachers of high rere Unlike in 
other institutions, no entrace fees were chargedat tha Delhi College. 
Boys came from far off placesto the Collece and there were separate 
arrangements for teaching of the Shia and Sunni pupils in the 
Oriental Department, but students préfessing different fdths studied 
together in the Delhi College. 

The College sent up in public life and service several 
men of distinguished ability: Syed S:ltan Mirza and Lala Sri Kem 
were prominent educationists, and &. Kukand Lal was a distinguished 
medical practitioner, while iirechahamat Ali became rine iiinister 
at the Court of Indoré. several of the alumni, like Meti Lal, 
Fiare Lal and Manphul held Government posts of trust and eT Tet 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad became ae noted Urdu prose writer and nw elist, 
besides being erudite in Arabic learning, while eee aa and 
Muhamad Hussain mede their mark in the field of poetry, Munshi 
deka Ulla had a brilliant academic career ami contributed much 
to the service of education, Another scholar of distinction who 
came out of the College was Ram Chander, whose distinctive work in 


Mathematics, 


received high commendation from the Court of Directors and earned 
for him a Khillat of five pieces. The Gw ernment of India also 
paid him two thousand rupees as cash reward, 


le Syed shmad, Asar-UseSanadid, ppe 70, 42-43, 98-100, 
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The College became unfortunately an object of cttack 
in 1857 when the outbreak took place, The mitineers destroyed the 
Selence Dep-rtment completely and tnzlish books of the library, 
while they ca:ried, in bundles, to their homes those written 
ir. Vernacular and Oriental languages. ihis gave a seteback to the 
College which couli be revived only in 18643 in 1877 it was 
transferred to Lahore. 

Before James shom: son, the Lieut.- Gevernor of the 
NortheWNestern Provimes(1643-53) took up the matter of education 

at the lover levels in hand in 1846, it 
had remained larvely neglected as all the 
funds placed at the disposal of the General Committee, however, 


Primary Education 


inadequate, were exclusively reserved for higher education. 


Prior to the establishment of the Oriental College 
at Delhi, William freser, who had served for a long period in the 
Delhi Territory, first as an Assistant to the Kesident and later as 
a Member of the Board, took the initiatiw of establishing number 
of schools in the countryside st a personal expense of rupees 
two hundred per mensem, Actuated by high motives, he had been 
busy estedlishing sch:ols for the children of the peasants ever 
since 1814. Fraser proposed to the Covernment in 1825 to extend 
its patronage over schools maintdned by him to re-imburse the 
sum previously spent and Me expand the system of instruction in the 
rural areas still further, ime Geeral Commit tee to which the 


snomas fisher, 7 reb. 1827, in the j. 
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matter was referred by the Government, regretted its inability 
to accept his pronosals, owing to tha fact of the paucity of fundes 
at its disposal. rurther, it said that the taking over of the school 
woul: be contrary to its policy purgued in other parts of the 
Freaidancy. In spite of all the efforts of Fraser thus therem 
were only a few schocls in the Delhi tract, and even these were 
Lliesupported and thinly attended. Many of these had to be closed 
COW » 

& powerful Milip to the spread of primary education 
ves provided by thomason who exerted himself considerabiy for 
the moral and material advancement of the people . His contention 
vas that while the dritish Goveriment had resumed the endownment 
of the former rulers, it had failed to make the aliotment of the 
funds even for those purposes, which were coridered most impar tant 
by it. The Kegular wettlement in the revenue branch of the 
administration hea been corm luded in the Delhi ferritory in 
183%-44 ard the one significant achievement of that system was 
the ascertainment ani registration of the rights, interests and 
privileges of every ee family in thevillage lends. Thomason 
thought that the ee could not reap the fruits of that 
system till thei: sons knew reading and writing, seo as to be saved 
from the fraud ani chicanery of the ‘patwari' —s some other 
exploitin:; agenci:s within their own communities, In a similar way, 


1. Memoir of Thomas Fisher, 7 Feb. 1827, in the Report from the 
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general public instruction could be helpful, Thomason believed, 


to the people in understanding the highly technical and complicated 
judicial system, then in operation in the country, 


In 1845, circular orders were issued by the Government 
at Agra to the Collectors of the districts to conduct a survey and 
report on the state of indigenous education and to provide the 


fullest encouragement to it. The following statistical table 


has been prepared from their reports ani affords importance 


evidence on this subjects- 


Now of Villages Villages Population 
aeeake peta without Muslims Hindus Total 
schools achools 
105 50 416 97,226 186,194 283,420 
33 20 837 49,066 176,020 225,086 
321 24 386 93,036 213,514 36,550 
46 24 275 62,006 232,113 294,119 
100 5O 1230 178,818 281,608 460,325 
| 12 
605 168 2694 4”, 162 1,090,349 1,560,501. 


The number of male children under instruction was: 


Muslims 2,359 and Hindus 4,134 with the total at 6,493, while the 
2 


number of those fit for instruction w:s 130,708. 


The percentage 


of students to the number of male children fit for instruction was 3 


in Panipat 5.3; 1n Heryana 2.04; in Delhi 10.93 in Hohtak 2.8 and in 


Gurgaon 3.4, with the average of the whole tract standing at 4.9. 


The total number of Arapic and Persian schools was 406 and that of 


Sanskrit and Hindi, 199. 
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The picture, as revealei by the reports of the 
Collectors, was dismal. Three-fourth of the schvols were located 
4: D@lnL and other towns, and the rest ir. the villazes. Even in 
these senools tne contents of instructiorg were simple reading, 
writing, <rammar of classical Languages and knowledge of commercial 
accounts, but the standard of instructions was very low. The guran 
Bestan and Gulistan and other such classical works were taught withe 
out much effort being made to interpret thelr meaning, The 
pupils hailed predominantly from the Sania, Kayasth and brahmin 
castes; children of the Jats, Ahirs, Neos, Kanghars, Gujars and 
Bhettia showed little indications towards education. It was the 
increasing commerebal activity and employment avenues which 
provided inducement to the Brahmins ard Kayasthas to benefit 
more from instruction. ‘the tecchers came mostly from the Hrahmin 
and Muslim’ Maulvis) classes. the schools generally were ille 
Supported and thinly attended, and were located either in 
religious institutions or private places, the lilssar district was 
most destitute of the means of instruction, as there was not a 


single schcol in five 'parganas',. 


A major moblem in education was as to how to provide 
finere ial subsidy on an extensive basis for the spread of primary 
education and how to improve its quality. Ihe people were generally 
ignorant, the means at their dispogal quite scarce and the methods 
of imparting instruction defeetive but some hope seemed to exist in 
that a framework of primary education, existed which could be 
made the basis of expansion and further work. <homason submitted, 
in 1846, to the Supreme Government, for the approval of the court 
of Directors, his scheme for the promotion of primary education 


throughout the province. His scheme envisaged the endownment of 
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schools in every villave of a reapectable size, with a piece ¢ 
land from five to ten acres, its annual rental varying from rupees . 
twenty to cirey. athe Government was to give up its revenue 
demand for it. io enhance the respectabllity of the school teacher 
in the eyes of the community, the assignment of land instead of 
cash payment to him was considered aioe: But te scheme 
fell thrceugh as the Honourable Court objected to it on the ground 
that such endownments would make a nereditary rights, irrespective 
of the competence of th: teachers. However, the Lieut-Governor 
was asked to prepare a revised rlen. In 184%, Thomason submitted 
a revised plan which was apprevecby the Supreme Government, This 
contemplated the establishment of Uovernment ‘iodel sehools at 
central places in each sub division of the Tehsil, to serve as 
models of aii good institution should be to all the neighbouring 
primary schools, ihe scheme was put into practice in 1850 and 
was wholly financed by the Government. <A Visitor General for 
the whole provime, as well as district and 'pargana' visitors, 
were aprointedto superintend the primary and model schools. Teachers 
of meritorious work were to be rewarded. The medium of teaching 
was to be Hindi and Urdu and the subjects taught were Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Geometry, Accounts ami Mensuration. dhe plan 
produced good results in the eicht districts of the North-Western 
Frovines, where it was first introduced experimentally, and in 1855, 
it was extended in this tract to three districts, Rohtak, Gurgeon and 
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Delhi, which comprised fourteen Tehsils., 4n importmt feature of 
this & system, however, was that the benefits rexained confined to 
the people of the towns and most of the village schools rem ained 
ina state of neglect. ic improve ma:ters in this direction, in 

1855 a new scheme of ‘Halkabandi' or of cirele schools was devised, 
For several villazes situated in a clirele, a school at cor enient 
place was to te estabiished in each distrit, The scheme was jointly 
financed by the peasants and the Government. One half of the 

total cost was contributed by the peasants voluntarily, which 

formed a amall percentage of their revenue collection and the other 
half was shared by the Government. in 1856, the Collector of 
Kohtak, Delhi and Uwirgaon districts held out inducement to the 
peasants to contribute towards the maint manceof the village schoolss 
they came forward re:.dily and entered into enzagements for a 


existing term of the settlement woich was to expire in 1870-71. 


Thomason dled in 1853, but the work he initlated 
struck root and soon after his death came that celebrated document, 
the educational despatch dated 19th July(no.49) of 1854 from the 
Court of virectors, which was a most significant develo: ment in 
the history of public instruction in India. ihe need for a 
comprehensive policy on education was being felt widely. Lord wake 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General, had been pointing out in his 
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correspondence with the court of Directors the urzency of a 
thorough review of the education policy and the moment chosen was 
the revis.on of the Company's Charter in 1453. In 1554, Sir Charles 
Wood, the President of the Bo ard of corm rol, sent his famous 
despatch through the court of Directors to Dalhousie containing a 
scheme for t he rationalization of the system of education. 

| Ihe main recommendations contained in the bDespateh 
weres the establishment of Universitica, as examining bodies, at 
the Fresidency towns; the organization of a separate “ducation 
Departments; the extension and improvement of tnglish and Vernacular 
educations; the promotion of higner sand primary education, technic al 
education and female education; the instit flon of a scheme of 
scholarships; the introduction of a grantein-aid system to encourage 
private initiative which was to be based on the primiple of 
perfect religious neutrality; and the establishment of training 
institutions for the teachers, wY¥th its exhaustive recommendations, 
this document becane the sheeteanchor of future educational 
administration and policy in the courtry. Some of the recommendation 
were adopted almost immeiiately. Three Uniy ersities were established 
in 1857; a separate Education Department was organized in each 
crovince. The new system wes at work in some other matters also 

by the end of 1856. tut the outbreak of 1857 hincered the full 
implementation of the recommendations of the Despeteh, which cane 
about in a period wnich falls outside the score of the present 
study. 


CHAPTER VIT 


POLIUS ADMINIS TRATIUN= 1832-1857 


The police system which had been introduced in the 
Bengal Presidency in 1703 by Lord Cornwallis was organized on a 
regular basis in the Delhi Territory upon the Regulation Systen 
being extended to it in 1832, For the purposes of olice 
administration a district was divided nto “tittest units, each 
with a police station. Eash police station was put under the 
charge of a thanedar or darogha, who was a police officer of 


subordinate rank. Besides him, at every police station, there 


were from twenty to twenty five comtables known as barkandazes, 


a jamader and a writer. the powers and functions of the thanadar 


who was eppointed at the discretion of the District Magistrate, 
were important and numerous. His main hty was the prevention 

of crime within the small division put user his charge. He kept 

a diary st the police station and entered in'Bat all the occurrenees 
of crime within his jurisdiction and kept the Magistrate fully 
informed sbout the crime situation, Without the previous 
permission of the Magistrate and even wihhout an application from 
the injured parties, he could net take cognizance of cases of 

si tah murder and theft, and @her serious of fences against the 
law. He had also the special responsibility of preventing serias 
breaches of peace. Indeed, the crine stthation in a district 


duties 
virtually depended upon the performarc cofMgixe by the thanadar, 


though there was close vi glilance over him and his reports were 
scrutinized by his officers. If he was strom, ¢ficient and honest, 
the criminal activities were severely repressed and people enjoyed 


1. Regulation II, 1832. 
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a sense of security, but if he was Lacking in the requisite 
aptitude and qualifications, the refractory spirit had a free play. 
The thanadar, even though not very highly paid, became a = pivotal 
figure in police administration. He enjoyed consid erable 
independence in his work because the other officers were generally 
busy in conducting the business of other departments. 

Three to four police stations were grouped together 
into a tenail, which was placed — the charge of a Kevenue 
Assistant, known as the tahgildar. the Mag strates being generally 
heavily burdened with other duties, it was the febaid ar who 
exercised the real powers of supervision over the local police 
establishment. Above the tehagiidar stood the collector-Magistrate 
in charge of the district and vested with wide powers of 
supervision and control over the police of the district. It was his 
main responsibility to maintain peace and tranquillity within his 
district witho:t recourse to ailitary aid anito see that the colice 
officers discharged their duties efficiently and honestly. Similar 
powers were also vested in other Mazistrates of subordinate grades 
and they were required to visit the interior of thredstrict to 
inspect the police gations and to conduct private enquiries into 
cases of malepractices and inefficiency or the excessive use 
of powers by the police officers. 

The Delhi division comprised at first of five an 
later of six districts and its Commissioner was entrusted with the 
duty of exercising supervision over the Magstrates and to see that 


1. Regulation X1, 1834. 
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they judiciously discharged their duties in regard to suppression 
of crime, prevention of menace to public peace and vatoHul 
supervision over the police establishment. His acquaintance 
with the people through the lower grades of Magistrates and 
Collector enabled him to discharge that duty effectively. He 
could recommend to Lieut-Gevernor to inv est competent tehsildars 
with the powers of supervision over the police under Regulation 
XI of 1831, which, before 1832, was not applicable to the Delhi 
Territory, and he himself could remove from service police officers 
for misdemeanour on the recommendations of the pair His 
special attention was directed to see that the crimimls, 
involved in serious offences, were duly punished ani he was respons ibl 
to the Lieut.~ Governor for the efficient and clean administration of 
the division put under his charge. 

A feature of the police admin&tr:tion of the North- 
Western Provim es was the unton of the police and revenue povers 
in the hands of one and the same class of officers, from the 
tehaildar to the Commissioner. Regulation XI of 1831, which vested 
the tehsildars with the powers of supervision ai control over the 
police establishment within their jurisdiction, was put widely to use 
in this division. For the effectual suppression of crime , it vas 
necessary to acquire intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
character of the classes of people which indulged in lawless 
activities. The operations of the revenue business which involy ed a 
great deal of training gave the officers an advantage in the matter 
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of discharging effectively their police duties oe The interest 
of the officers in maintaining peace in their areas became two-fold 
because by maintaining peace they were in a position to realize 
punctually from the cultivators the revque due to the state, Mt 
the merits of the arrmgesnt of combining these two dui ies often 
were counterbalanced by the fact that revenue business claimed 
their attention sometimes at the eXpense of police duties, 


Gertain defeeta in the police administration became 
epparent almost immediately after the enforcement of the Regulation 
Regulation II, 4I of 1831. The powers conferred upon the 
police were often found to be misused. the 
police officers were poorly remuneratedand, consequently, they 
often indulged in corruption and harasament for purposes of | 
monetary extortion; they even interfered even in some cases with 
the domestic affairs of the sani: Some opportunities for 
extortion by the Ehanadar were tden away by Regulation II, 1832, 
by the provisions of which he was prohibited from comheting 
encuiries in cases of simple theft and burglary, unattended with 
agcravating circumstances, except on written complaint, made by 
an aggrieved party, or unless he received an order from the 
iakdecen this measure produced mixed effects. The advantages 
of this enactment to the people were somewhat obvious, It removed 
partly the real cause of their rae but it also led to some 
laxity in the operations of the police, As the police under the 
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Regulation was debarred from taking cognizance on its own of petty 
offences, the messure tended to remit in an increase of crime, 
Zeu Further, it deprived the Magistrates of a great deal of 
infermetion about the real condition of the districts put under 
their cherge because theYsin fact, depe ted more or less upon the 
cases re: istered with the police in forming opinions dout the 
situation of mn 


In the countryside, there existed an old system of 
keeping watch but this hed fallen gradually in disuse, This was to 
keep watch by turns after drawing lots, It was now considered 

desirable to revise the system of village 
police and the matter was thoroughly discussed 


Village police 


during the period of operation of the Regular ahaa in the 
terms of which a provision for its establ&hment/irnoluded . Sut 

the intreduction of the system was little appreciated by the 

people owing to their general opposition to innovation and because 
it was imposed from above by the authorities, ‘hey had an inherent 
dislike for every administrative change which might tend to 
encroach upon the autonomy of their village institutions. The measure 
was pursued seriously , however, and watchmen were appointed nearly 
in all the villsges and towns, and in the city of Delni by the end 
of 1852053; they were paid from the state treasury at the rateof 
fron three to four rupees per head per witia The watehmen were 
required to keep watch at night and report to the police stations 
all criminal occurremes, breaches of peace and the movements of bad 


» dudisial setter from the Bengal Gevernment to the Court of 
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charactera in the localities entrusted to their charge, Their 
establishment was put under the immeciate comrol of the thanadar 
and the Magistrate, 


& major difficulty in the effective functioning 
of this system was that the watchmen being generally of the low 
onstes could neither exert influence ova the village affairs nor 
bear evidence in criminal trials in the wurts for fear of inourting 
the displeasure of the upper classes amongst whom they lived. Thus 
circumstanced, they almost always acted on the behest of the village 
headmen. 

The people of this tract were generally vigorous and 
the conduct of certain sections like the Kanghars, eon, Bhattis and 

Gujjars, and Jats of certain villages, bordered on 

turbulence, they iniulged in fact, frequently in 
criminel activities, ihey were inkfferent sesnhimahiene hie and made 


Crime 


plundering raids a source of livelihooi for themselves. They 
orga:.ized these raids not only in the sritisn territory but also in 
that of the neighbouring independent chiefs. 

ihe commonest fora of crime was against property, 
as in other parts of the provime. Highway robberics, burglaries 
accompanied with aggravating cireunstanves, ners murders and 
violent affrays resuiting in deaths were aot uncommon, Cases of 
argon, rape and abduction of women and young girls, kidnapping of 
children, counterfeiting of coins and murder by the administration 
cf poison, occasionally occurred in the towns uae wns sity of Delhi 
and, in a much smaller prepertion , in tie villages. Petty offences 
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of theft , cattle stealing, house treSepass, burglary, quarris 
soncerning lancs and other species of ;:operty and diatribution of 
Canal wate:, ad affrays resultin: in breach of peace were not rare. 
Thugee, dacoity and similar such othe: heinous crimes were, hovever, 
unknown, In the towns «nd the city cf Delhi gambling prevailed. 
Breaches of pesee, dus to the tension accentuated by conumunal 
feeling, in the city of Delhi were not w frequent, 

Communal isames disturbed the peace ocecasionaly and 
greated tension in the city of Delhi. sévery precattion was teken 
to obviate the occurrence of imidents which seemed offensive 
to the religious feelin;s of either community, such as the killing 
of cows, the location of butcher houses and the shops of meat, and 
the taking cut of processions on the occasion of festivals. The 
Lisut.-Governor kept himself in close touch with such matters and 
Lasued instructions to the Commissioner in view of the political 
importonce ef Delhi. 

The total number of crimes se ‘data in 1834 and 1836 
of serioug ncture was 152 and 218 respectively. 284 apprehended 
persons, for being im — in serious offences, were committed to 
tne Commissioner for trial, In 1434, of the total number of persons 
involved in offences, 8& percent were eae The proportion 
of coryictions to escquittals remsined quite satisfactory on the whole 
tala this ;eriod. ‘the number of prisoners in the jails of five 
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districts during the first six months of 1835 was 1212, out of 

which 1004 were sentenced to hard labour and were made to work on 
the Grand Trunk and other district roads. Larger proportion of crime 
reaained of petty nature with slight im rease. ven the increase 

of petty crime should possibly be seen as explained by the growth 

of population and property during this period of two ond/nalf decades 
(1832-1857). It is also probsble that the ime increasing efficiency 
of the police remilted in more petty cases being registered at the 


police stations than had formerly been the case. 


A crime which continued under the Britigsh rule was 
that of cattle stealing. ihe wealth of the people in this part 
Cattle stealing of the country consisted mainly of large herds 


and kho of cattle. Vast tracts of land were apportioned 


for grazing purposes. ihe cattle breed of Hsryanea was handsome and 
strong and customers converged from far and wide towsrds this tract 
for making purehases, sut the armed mnds of the iisnghars, Gujars, 
Bhattis and some Jats indulged widely in cattle stealing. Mey aade 
daring incursions over long distances for this purpose. this crime 
was practised even by the Sikh marauders on a large scale in the 
northewest,. Some encouragement to the crise arose from the act 
of the interpenetration of the boundariesof the British terriry 
anc some imiependent principalities. Cattle stealing thus was a. 
common in thia tract as dacoitye and thugee were in other parts 


of the North-Western Provinces. theft of cattle was practised with 
ease because herds of cattle could be driven away easily for miles 
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within a short time. Cases of cattle stealing were not registered 
with the police, as not much help came ferth from it owin: to the 
peculiar Nature of the crime. The people gamrally relied on paying 
bhunga or black money tc the thieves to get their cattle tack. 


They also sometimes devised thalr own ways of recovering stolen cattle 


Gne of these ways was the sytem of khoaj or tracking, 
and trackers of great sxill were found in this territory. These 
khojiees were pe:sons of * considerable celebrity" and with 
astonishing accuracy could trace even through grass and water end 
led to the very door of the ho:.se where the skien cattle were kept 
con sets ihe culprits when traced, according to the custom then 
established, were required either to pay compmsation for the stolen 
cattle or prove their innocense by showing the tracks lesding to 
the next vill-gee Suspects were let of f sometimes only on cath 
of some respectable person in the village. éhis onth taking was 
a very solemn affair and a false oath in « Panchayat was never heard 
of, Under the Sritish rule, the question of allowing the khol 
operations to continue wasexamind. A seemirmgcontradiction betweer it 
and the provisions of Reguistion II, 1832, led to the Sadr Court 
Calling for the opinion of tne Commis sioner of velni. the Commimioner 
reported that the continuaice of the practice was ee in view 
of the peculisr local circumstances prevailing there. The Sadr Court 
concurred with the views of the Commissioner and the practice of 
khol was thus allowed to continue. 


A baffling problem, facing the Government at Agra and 
the police authoritica of the pelhi Territ ory, was of voreventing 
the perpetration of crime by bandits comin from outside. ihe tract was 
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internally dotted and intersected by numerous independent 
pripeiplaties and surrounded & on a i sibs, except towards the 
Gangetia Doab, by independent states, ihe chiefs within this tract 
maintained slenderly respected regimes and were without much 
authority. Even some of the strornfy organized villege communities 
did not ray them eny revenue dw from them, and selene” ied troops 
were maintained in these estate: even for police purposes. Some of 
the prim es lived —- their means and went into he:svy debts to 
the bankers of Selhi. Ihnese chiefs not only sheltered the 
marauders but hadi also specified shares in the plunier which thy 
brought in by making predstory incursions into the far off 
distances, both within and without the Deihi ian For years 
past the rrincely estates had “become asylums for bad characters 
and professional plunderers.” such marauding bands ot robbers 
carried on their “unrestrained depredations"™ inside th Britisn 
occupied Saculdiae Wnen strongly worded remonsatrationa from 
the sritish Government fsiled to produse any impression on the ghie fz, 
the remedy of putting the notorious villages under the authority 
of the Megistrates of the adjoining districts was tried. the entire 
management of Dadri and Bahadurgarh estates from 1624—-to 1832 me 
were put under the full charge of the Joint Magistrate of cohtak, 
md, in 1645, the nine disturbed aa aa of tne Jhajjar estates also 
were brought under the same Magistrate, this produced salutary results 
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and the incidence of professional theft went down considerably. 

Urganized banis of robbers som times made inroads 
from the ciseSutlej] state, Sikaner, cehawalpur, Jaipur, Sheikhwati 
territor, and even far off u.ahore. Mese marauders, after 
committing crimes within the british territory, could with impunity 
cross the border, carrying off property and cattle and tke shelter 
in the tracts where the sutha ity of the British Uovernment did 
not extend, snd even the active and best directed efforts of the 
volice officers were eee To weet toils situction coeoperation 
for the apprehension of offenders was sought under Acts XVI of 
1850 and VII of 1854 from the respective states though the Agents 
of the british Government stationed at their capitals but the 
remedy did not : rove affective. 

The state of crime larvely depended on seasonal 
fluctuations. Most of the people derived their subsistence from 
the produce of lani, and th: failure of crops resulted in exhaustive 
Gestitution, starvation ani disorgmization of the social syate 
and sometimes, as in 1337-36, large sections of people gu began to 
wander aimlessly. In 1824-25, th: harvest failed ani, consequently 
disorder spresd, cul#ineating in insurrection in certain parts, 
In the Kohtak district, on the even of the cattle fair at Beri in 
the monta of October, disorderly bands of the Hanghara ope:ly defied 
authority and carried off hundreds of cattle, imfuding those 
purchased by the agents of the rs lowar::s Bhiwani an escort 
party of the Government w>s attacked by the people.In Hissar, the 
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notorious bandit, Suraj “al, heading several hundred aia loc kmen 
and horse, tcok forcible possessio:: of the part of Behil. Similarly, 
turbulence “lared up towards cewsri too, In view of this, arny 
troops from the cantonments of tewrri and Karnal were brought into 
the field to quell the disturbances, In 1827638, at Delhi and al ong 
the line of tne Jemunsa, boats —" with grain and sailing down from 
Karnal and Pslwal were plundered. sut, in general, notwithstanding 
occasional and serious incidents, there was a greater sense of 
sec rity than before that the people now enjoyed. 

Because the BBE police system wos far from perfect, 
the practice of holding the communities responsible for property 
Witte stolen or plundered within the confines of their 
vesponsibility villages as an additional measire of security, 
wea continued even after 1832. ender the earlier regimes, even thougi 
no formal police wos maintained, the measure of security of Lis 
and property th:t the people enjoyed was dueto the strength of the 
Village seieaahiiae shese organizations had been very effective, 
and under the Jritia: administrstion, they conti:.ai to be of vital 
importance in the matter of keeping peace. These organizetions were 
perfectly welleacquainted with the occupations and propensitia, 
not only of the members inhabitin, their own village, but also 
of the sdjoining villages and, in general of the dispositions and 
cherscter of variow clans ani tribes and of certain refractory 
villages, Tney could thus succeed easily in trecing the malefa tors 
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if they were i: clined to do so. chese vill: ces vere also orzanied 
on a larger scale into confederacies d.ring the British period, 
as @earliir, and their nolding of the Lapehayatag representative 
of these villaczes, was a good systex not only for fixing the 
responaiblliity of individual villages or their members for the 
& commission of crime, bt also for exercising moral pressure for 
the restoration of the stolen or plundered aaa ho one 
individual, however, influential in a villsge, ia:ed flout the 
honest decision of that tribunal. ihe syste. of village responsibility 
provided security to individusls and travellers, who merely had 
to inform the village aeaiien’s and the later immediately proceeded 
in search of tne offenders, The practice generally encouraged 
tne villogers =o Keep a secret wate: over the conduct of notorious 
elements amon;:st them and to be vigilant of the routes encompassed 
within their village ce ihmat further prevented the yolice 
officers from interfering with the domestic ;rivacy of the | 
inhabltants «nd from using undue force for detecting criminels,. 


It wes felt necessary to teke som measures to 
imereve the working of the polie in the delhi Territory, the 


Administrative Commiasioner, umier Act XVI of 1843, was 
measures adopted to 

improve the working of empowered to announced rewards upto rupees — 
the police 

five oan a for the apprehension of absconding criminals and 


convicts, Police officers with a rv-cord of meritorious and 


le Rerort on the Administration of Justice, para. 13%. 
2. Resort on the Administration of Justice ,1820, para. 143. 
3. Judicial Letter from the Court of virectors to the Sengal 
Government, paras 29,73,12 Nov. (no. 47) 1856. 
4, Judicial Narrative of ie eFe, nOw 2 Of 18656, para. Bey Hetil aoa, 
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distinzuisdied services were rewarded generowly so as to provide 
incentiv: for greater exertion to the s ihe families of those 
police officers and constables who were kilied whilst endeavourirg 
to apprehend the cffenders and convicts who —" froz jails, 
were awarded pensions and also compensated inmsh. ithe Covernment 
at Agra resolved in 1855 , to ado: more stingent measures for 
the active and comtant pursuit of proclaimed offenders, :he lists 
of the nases of those who had evaied the police ani were involved 
in the perpetration of crimes of heinous nature were revised 
and thel: names ente:ed into books prepsred for the errs At 
the begl:i ning of every year an official pamphlet was ti: be prepared 
Containing the names of procleime offenders at large throughout 
the provine and aireulated to the Commissioners «nd Magistrates 
for their information. 

the district Msgistrates took mess:res in their own 
way to curb crime. “he Hagistrate of Hissar tried settling the 
Vagrent Sowereas «fi some otier ;astrol people given to criminal 
acts by fixing their permanent habitations and persuading then t 
becane cultivetors of the land to earn their diveitiiiced ihe 
vonmissioner of Delhi seit instructions to ot: @r Magistrates also 
to induee other such tribal .eorle to taxe to a settled course of 
life, in wohtak, the Joint hagistrete effected an appreciable 


decrease incattle thefts by comcrelling the villagers to surround 
their villeges with deep ditches. Un the main roads, especially from 
Delhi to iiissar and Sirsa, police ;osts were kept and wateh towers 
erected, over mxiu which barakandazes were posted to £m provide 


para le | | 
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nimi shed inform: tion about the criminal activities of the 
neto icus offenders, 
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security to travellers snd es The special police 
establishment on the Grand Trunk «o:d which was made oren to public 
traffic from Karnal te Del.ii by the end of 1852 was put unier the 
charge of Major haat Folice posts were maint sined, watchmen 
appointed, purdaste‘khannag and rest houses built for the convenience 
of travellers, and the Hagiatrates of -elhi and Fanipat were 
specifically ahaa to pay active attention to security purposes 
on thet highway. 


In matters of law and order the Meenas of shaikhawati 
caused cons erable concern because they had connections with 
the criminals of the jelhi “erritory and cerried on their pluni ering 
incursions upte Panipat, sarnal and iietis Sir Hii, Lawrence, the 
British agent to the states of iajputana, bordering on the Delhi 
territory, tcok keen interest in this ma-ter and compelled those 
ciiefs from whose territory the plunderers came to pay compensation 
for the plundered property. oO: the border touching the Jaipur 
and Kharatpur states, contingents of mounted police were kept to 
eheck incursions from that sil:iie ond the gum of rupees 1535 as its 
monthly charge was r ealized frox those villages whose crininal 
elements shale alan detain ef keeping connections with those outside 
the Territory. Police posts were quartered in those villages 
where viclent affrays broke out due to internal factiors and 
dissensions, the Magistrates were to auwtion the personal belongings 
of absconding criminals under hegulation 4% of 1817 , and to realize 
the fine imposed, by attachmmt and sale of property uner Act II of 
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1839, The accused involved in heinous crimes were more severely 
punished than previously which clearly proved {sone effect because 
there was a noticeable decline in crime, 

The Magistrates and the Commissioner vere instructed 
to be strict in putting down corrupt practices and, in numerous 
ins tances, the police officers were removed from services for 
charges of culpable laxity, oppression Pe of promptitude; they 
were punished if, in judicial trials, strictures were passed againt 
them for fabricating ia Ag a mezsure to sradicate corruption 
a circular order was issued in 1849 which required police officers 
to tranamit to the Magistrates urgently the reports of the 
depositions of the plaintiffs in heinous crimes. Such reports could 
not afterwards be tampered with and, thus formed reliable evidence 
at the time of tricl ami further were founi to be valuable means 
of testing the trustworthiness of the final police iadaide The 
Nizgamat Adalat repeatedly issued circular orders strictly prohibiting 
the use of torture by the police for obtd ning corfessions of 
prisoners before the Magistrates. The Commissioner recired the police 
officers to prosecute their enquiries on te spot and not to detain 
apprehended pe:sons under their custody at the police station or 
elsewhere for more than forty eight hours unier Regulation XX of 1817. 
The erection of substantial buildings of the rolice stations, 
havalats and tehsils produced an impression on the minds of the 
people of the intention of the British to stabilize their power and 
influence. The increasing vigliance from above rendered the working 
of the police comparatively satisfactory though not in all the 
districts an. at all the times. Though petty and miscellaneous 
crime did not abate , an appreciable diminution in serious crime 
resulted. The percentages of convictions in magisterial courts from 
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1850-51 to 1855-56 on an sverage was between 55 to 70 which may 


serve as an index to the relative efficiency of the force, 


se (845 
Praser ana Metcalfe, who from 1529 and 1835 to 1853 


respectively held the office of the commi: sioner at Delhi, were 
men of ripe administrativ. experience, They acquired intimate 
acquaintance not only with the dispositions and character of the 
inhabliants but also with the nature of crime and their exertions 
did cleariy bear some fruite cuit it may ee thatthe -olice 
force was working under two main difficulties. First, the districts 
committed to the charge cf the “iagistrstes were large in size. acn 
district com:rised more o: less of from four hundred to one thousad 
villazges, with an area & nearly of eight hundred square miles, 
containing nearly nalf a million gta seandly, the eens 
charges of the siagis: rates, especially of the subordinate grade- 
they -ere not «lloved to stay in a district beyond two or three 
years= . precluded thes sometimes fro:. acculring intimate acquaitance 
with the turbulent sections of the population. <All the measures 
taken thus .roved only partially @fective ani the police force 
contined to be the subject of criticiam from several quarters. 
fowarus the end of 1854, the working of the :olice 
of the six districts was reviewed and the police in Gurgacn vas 
describe: «s “corrupt and inert" and charged with fabricating mz 
eed though the &tensive frontier of that district touched 
independent states, yet its officials were founa wanting in the 
proper diseha:ce of their responsibility. In Rontak the ;oclice 


continued investigstions even in petty offences, in contravention ¢ 
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Kagulation IT of a In the rest of the districts the working | 
police seems to have been satisfactory on the whole and the 
situation of srime under control. 

Zo render the police force more effective certain 
‘organizational chsnges, apart from those in actual administrative 

matters, were tdacen up in hand when the 

Tenn Pee Ee situation so demanded, Nearly all the tebsildars 
were vested with the powers of control over the police in their 
aubedivisions under Kegulation XI of 18313 in eddition, under Act XV 


of 1843, they were vested with the powers of the Deputy Magistrates. 


For meeting emergent situations, first class jamgadarg were promoted 
to the ranks of thansdars. In ail the districts the chowkidara 

or village watchmen establishments were eis and they were paid 
every month smstu instead cof every quarter, It was stressed upon 


the Lacberdars to taxe thei: duties mare seriously. 


Lord kllenborough showed interest in the matter of 
police reform in Iniie asa result of whieh special Military ‘olice 
Battalions were organized in 1644 in the North-Western Frevinces to 
reiieve the regul:.; army of ;olice duties. ihe Battalions vere 
composed of those se:oys from the army whowe services were no lonzer 
considered desirable there and who volunteered themselves for less 
active civil duties. Iwo of these Battallions were stationed at Karnal 
and Delhi bit due to the ;revalence of sede” ines at thefomer plgce, 


the Battalion there was removed to Bareilly. “uch money was spent 
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on Keeping up the Delhi Battalion in gooc form . Its sepoys were 
stationed permanently at fontak, Gurgson, Hissar ani Sirsa and 

were employed for detached duties to guard jails, records, treasuries 
and offices, to escort treasures and prisoners, and wre put in 
charge of gangs of prisoners working on the roads. the stationing 
of sepoys of this sattalion provei very useful in the city of Delhi. 
However, the system of incorporating the military personnel with 
the civil police constabilary prove. somewhat incompatible with 

the essential functions of the police force, the &tection and 
suppression of crime and this step did n& meet with the approval 
of James Thomason. ihis able sleut. Sovernor of the North-Western 
Frovinces(1843083) , recorded a vaiuable Hinuie in 1845 on the police 
administration, envisaging cert:in significant reforms. Admitting 
thet the open display of turbulence of former times hai been much 
repressed snd the clvilizing influence of forty years Jritish rule 
had much altere. the dispositions even of the most turbulent sections 
of the people, Thom:son suggested an enhancenent in emoluments 

of the police force and the recruitment into it of men of higher 
intellectual and moral qualities. "The policef he recorded in his 
tibnute, ” formerly needed to be composed of many br:-ve men, ready 
for bold undertakings. It now should be composed of men fewer in 
number but higher in intellect ani better able to resist pecuniary 
temptaticnis." He wanted the force to be dequately trained in the 
conduct of its business and men of competence and moral meth ti 

to nave the prospects of promotion and other pecuniery rewards, 

«@ Thomason felt that the iuropean functions des were over-eburdened 
with the multirsrious duties of tne revenue and judicial branches, 
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he strongly advocated the empowerin, of the uncovenanted revenue 
officers ae the duties of supervision over the local police 
establishment. in fact, Thomason thought that the collector was 

the key fi:mrein the situation ena thst he could be uniting sound 
revenue mecsures with the effi-ient exercise of magisterial 

powers bring about corddcrable improvement in the situation of crime 
in he dig:ict put under his charge. the union of the revenue and 
police powers into the hands of one and th. same officer dated back 
to the passing of Regulsetion 41 of 1631 bu t it was under Thomason 
that this combination of powers wa: most extensively used. Thomason 
was not in favour of eu: loying military personnel for police 

duties and wanted to r@place in 138346 the Hilitary Police Battalions 
by clvil police sonstabulary but the Supreme Government did not 
permit him to make a change without giving the earlier schene, 

a fair chance of trial. However, a year lateron 15th July 1547, the 
Supreme Government permitted the disbandment of the lielni Military 
Police Battalion, along with that of the aA..rs mllitary Folice 
Battalion, in view of financial alae The finute of Thomason 
recorded in 1645, was a Valuable document but the mat:er of reform 
was shelved indefinitely due to the Dreaking outef the Sikh war in 
1845, In 1853, Thomason died ana the weancy thus caused was filled 
by Jefe Colvin , aman of ripe administrative experience. He too,like 
his predecessor, was deeply interest in putting the police force on 
a sound Dosis and, as a result of his efforts, the emoluments of 

all its ranks wes reised by the end of 1855 in all the six districts, 


from the mvin.s sffected by reducing the numerical strenth of the 
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estadlishment, 
there seems to be general a;yeement on the fact that 
crime during this peried hau diminished considerably in the vVelhi 
territory, the situation thus standing in contrast with the 
GQisorderly comitions that prevailed 


Effects of the police 


administration on the | — : . 
life of the people in this tract bemre 1803. Upen breaches 


of peace or affrays between village 
conmunitics — rare occu: rer a Bands of professional robbers 
were liquidated. Crime of every species, even higheway robberies, 
went down conskierably. ihere was an appreciable decrease in the 
Grime of caitle stealing and its absjmece at the cattle fair of 
eirsa held in 1545 was a remarkable aan, 

Under the weak rule of the later ail »people 
generally lived in fear which now began to Gaga Delhi and 
its suburbs, which, »rior to 1563s, were subjectea to plunder by 
the Gujers, now became centres of consiaerable commerciai activity. 
ihe renewed prosperity of Delni became an imex of the sense of 
safety that came under the British. ihe rich merchants and travellers 


from far an wide, convergei upon velni to add ti its brisk traie 
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5. Before the coming of the British, wealthy merchants kept buied 
into the garth, their accumulated treasure for fear of wing plunder 
and they dressed -s ordinary mer, but the “knglish peace" allewed 
them"to dress in apparel of tie finest embroidery; drive and ride 

in tneir bugles ans ae yg eet with great pomp and magnificese",. 
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and growing ren One geta intimet~ insights into the 
new and settlicd feelings that caae to ths citizens cf Jelhi in 
such facts’ 28 the return to velhi of its dancers and singers, 
its poet, sna litterateurs who had earlier abandoned it for distant 


princely courts. 


which 
The prosperity of chattiana,/in 1835 was a waste 


len:, is an instance in point. ihe opening of the road from Delhi 
to Bahawalpur in 1845 across the @eary region of Hissar and Sirsa, 
with police posts at ap;ropriate placea, led to the exchange of 
an extensive trade with the Feanjab and the countries beyond the Indu 
*Tne Jats", recorded Thomason with much satisfaction in his Hinute | 
of 1845, “ have lost their martial spiits ana =re encouraged in 
agricultural pursuits. ithe Gujars and 4hirs are reclaimed ffom 
taeir pastoral habits, and we beginning te feel that agriculture 
may give them a better subsistene« than cattle stenlinzeese. The 
Mewattees of ai cant ea becoming good cultivators, instead of 
being expert thieves.* éven the ianghars and ciattl s, whe formerly 
were @ asad ha to tne peacable sections, found occupation in 
cultivation. 

In the police adminietrd ion it must be said, however, 
much derended on men rather than on mérsures. The efficiency of 
the ;olice considerabiy revolvea around the ability and personal 
exertions of the tiagistrates. an able, firw and skiifui 


adminietretor like Jonn Lawrerme, put the stamp of his personality 
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on Delhi where he served for a long jeriai of thirteen years, 
first as an Assi:tant Magistrate and then eas the Hagistratee 
Collector, He worked for securing a peaceful life to he people 
and took eVery xeasure to tract aa disturbers of peace and 
punished them severely . Before Lavrence took charge of the 
Panipat district in 1535, crime there was common, and at Karnal 
£6@ few nights passed without the occurrence of robberies. Lawrence 
immediately ordered that watchmen be employed and he ;laced then 
under the supervision of the village headmen, He was also hard 
Qn inactive and corrupt police officers. ‘ihe result was a considere 
able dimunition of that species of ee was due to the 
personal inactivity = police officers, Similar results were 
produced when he ek eae su of Gurgaon district( 1836-8), 
whereby his exertions he kept under strict surveillance the 
disorderly Heos and Gijars. 

The strict supervision by the higher authorities, 
and the interest taken by the Lieute Governor in matters of law 
an: order contributed to the general situation in which erise 
decreased, Another factor was the increasing prosperit y 
of the } @ople which <an/ them away from habits of lawlessness 
and a 

It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
er eae least partly on the surface, because there was no 
conversion for gooi cf certain sections. It was coercive and strong 


measures which had kept people like the Kanghars, the Heos, the 
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Gujars and the Ghattis in check. As soon as there was dislocation 
of authority, as in 1857, violent crime broke out . No man's 
property was safe and peaceable sections of the wciety welcomed 
with relief the restoration of British authority. 

In spite of all that had been done in the way of 
reforms and in rendering the working of the police force efficient, 
ae certain lacunae remain’ which caused concern 

to the authorities . the police forge did not 

occupy a very high place in the public estimation, partly because 
its members were recruited from the lower classes. some of its 
members were tainted with corruption of various sorts. The Court 
of Directors in their judicial letter of the 24th September 1856 
(para 7) recorded that “ unable to check crime, it(the police) 
is with rare exce; tions unscrupulous @ to its mode of wielding the 
authority with which it is armed for the furc tions, and has a very 
general character for corrujtion and oppression." 

To take part of the temptations out of its way, 
the emoluments of the force were en Slightly in 1654-55. But 
the situation showed no great improvement. the absence of good 
prospects of rising - higher grades of service also removed 
incentive to exertion. Consequently, few men of moral an integrity 


were attracted tothe police service, 
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There were defects also int organization of the 
police, the District Magistrate unless he was very energetic, 
could not exercise effective powers of mpervi sion and control over 
the police, snd wm check negligmce of duties. ‘this was at least 
partly due to his being an excessively busy officer with more duties 
than an, shere was even no Officer between fhe Zhanadar and hia 
whe could attend to part of the police work, ihe police force also 
suffered from lack of adequate training, especially in the matter 
of detection of aaiae, the police officers often relied instead 
on exacting confessions by torture and other mamswthnich did not 
do the force mucharcd1t. ihere were other matters like the police 
force of different districts generally working in xinintisn isolatian, 
the excessive value attached to statistics in assessing the record 
of the force and so on. ‘the force was unevenly effective generally, 
and in areas where the chiefs had taken u;on themselves the 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace like the road from 
Delhi towards 4gra which was the responsibility of the Rajah of 
Ballabgar, the force was very ineffective. The remedy lay possibly 
in more attention being paid in general to the police matters, 
There was no comprehensive measure touching office affairs during 
this period, and it is not a matter of surprise that in 1857 when 
the ,eneral outbreak overtook the area, the police force proved 
to be unequal to its task. It was only in 1561, with the passing 
of the Police Act, that the attention which this matter deserved 
all along was given to it. ihe Act became in tim the fount ation 
of the future police system of the country. 
udicial Letter from the Court to the Bengal Government ,paras. 


2 eT arae 73 Thomason, Hinute , paras 394. 
Be udiotal Narrative of NeWePes NOe 2 Of 1850, para. ve EoBLas + 
VOie ° 
4, vudicial Narrative of NeWeoles no. 3 of aoa | paras, 93-98, BEnini, 
wieti Sao, vol. 500. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ADMINIBIRATION OF JUSTIChe1832=1857 


The influence of contemporary inglish Utilitarian 
philosophy which was generally in evidence during this period 
in the affairs of India, was especially noticeable in 1 of 
legislation and justice, Bentinck was avowedly a stetpte of 
Bentham and had written to him in 1826 while coming to India: "I 
shall govern in name bit it will be you who will govern in estes 
It was under Utilitarian influence of Mill and Bentham and the 
like, theng that Sentinck's covernment by enacting numerous 
legislative measures, endeavoured to intmduce a simple and effective 
system of administration and to bring within asy reach of the common 
men cheap and prompt justice. an attempt was made to introduce 
aclear and rationalistic set of laws witha view uf to supplementing 
customs which were uncertain and weue. Thee Charter Act of 1833 with 
ite numerous reforms represented accurately the pirit of the times, 

Tre enforcement of the Regulation System in the Delhi 
Territory in 1832 naturally envimged significant chances in its 
administration, because the set cf regulations which formed the Bengal 
vode had not been in operation in this area. there were thus & few 
prescribed procedures and much reliance was put on the system of 
discretionary exercise of authority. 

In 1832 necessities of administrative re-organization 
in judicial matters naturally arose, because, with the abolition 
of the office ef the Resident there remained nmither any court of 
final appeal nor any superior authorit y to supervise the revenue 
business. The Sadr Court of judicature at Caleutta had alrealy been 
bifurcated owing to its wide jurisdiction over the whole of the Bengal 
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Presidency. The one branch of the Sadr Cowt was established 
at Calcutta for the Lower Provinces and the other at Allahabad 
for the Upper Provinces. In 1832, the Delhi tract, in matters of 
@ivil and criminal branches of justice, was placed under the 
§urisdiction of the Sadr Diwani and Nizamat Adalat at Allahabad; in 
this manner a regular system of appeals and the placing of the 
judicial aduinistration under the Sadr Court being instituted, 
Another significant change that followed was that 
the Commissioner of the Delhi Territory and other officers acting 
under his control were require: to conform to the principles and 
splrit of the regulations of tne Sengal Code and to furnish to the 
csedr Diwani and Nizamat Adalat such eroueeee end reparts as were 
prescribed by the existing regulations. the discretionary powers 
of the district officers thus ended in all matters Geaies judicial. 
The period after 1833 was marked by increased 
eaployment of the Indians in accordance with the spirit of the 
Charter Act, what is more their jurisdiction was widened and their 
remuneration im reased throughout the whole of the NertheWestern 
Frovinces, In the Delhi Territory, Indians -fter the introduction of 
reforms in 1819, had been employed, with extended jurisdiction, as 
Sadr Amins. The employment of Indians especially in judicial 
branches of the administration was conmpidered to be especially useful 
because they were well acquainted with the customs, usages and 


conditions of the people. ‘heir employment also ave to he Government 


1. & Preamble of Regulation V, 1832, 

2, Hegulation VY, 1832, article III, It was left to the choice 

of the Gevernor-Generalein-Vouncil to introduee in he said territory 
the whole or part of the regulations in force, 
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an unceovenanted agency at a comparatively lower rate of remuneration 
and to manaze ite increasing eaiieae with these considerations, 

it was enacted in 1636 that " no person whatever shall, by reason 
of place of birth or descent, be i saat of beirg a Sadr Amin or 
Munsif" within the Bengal Fresidency. the initiation of these 


measures produced an increased sense of confidece among the people. 


The judicial orgmization of the Delhi territory 
was on the same patte:c as iii other parts of the lKortheWestern 
Judicial Organization: Provimes. There were thee adres of 
civil branch Indian judges, who constituted the 
noneconvenanted service, the lowest court was of the Munsif whose 
jurisdictien extended te petty suits involving emounts in value 
up to three hundred rupees, ihe next hifer court was that of the 
Sedr amin who tried suits where the r in dispute was between 
three hundred rupees and one thousand, The highest court over 
which an India judge presided was that of the Primipal Sadr Amin, 
created in 1831, carrying enhanced emoluments, He could try 
suits ne the amount rm ged between one thousand ani five thousand 
rupees, From the orders anddecisions of the Munasifs and Sadr Amins, 
appeals within one r ao lay to the District Civil Judge whose 
decisions were final. <appeals against the decisions in original 
trials by the Principal Sad: amin, where the amount in dispute was 
up to five thousand , lay tothe District civil Juige, but when the 


1. Kaye, Je¥., “Lord Williem Bentinkk's Admingtration", in £ 
Salcutta Keview, vol. I, 1844, 5. 368." 


2- Act VIII, 1836, article 1. 
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— excecded that limit the appeals lay directto the Sadr Diwant 
Adalate Act AXV of 1837 removed the )imit on te pecuniary jurisdiction 
of the Frincipel Sadr Admins. In 18464, the District Judge was 
slao B® empowered, with the previous sanction of the Sedr Diwanil 
Adalat, to refer a specified number of suits in appeals against 
the decisions of the Munsifs ond cadr 4mins to the Principal sadr 
amin, vuhen preeocecupied with heavy businss of his own court, and 
thet power was extensively used by hime The Muneif a vere not 
allowed to depend for their emoluments on the collection of fees 
as previously but were peid from the treasury which comderably 
enhenced their social status, 
The District civil Juacge, whose court wes created in 

1831, stood at the apex of the judicial orgmization of he Delhi 
division, Hews a cevenante, servant of the Company's Government , 
whose original ou eecroesee extended to su.ts of unlimited value 
avove five thousani, He could also, for the sake of watchful 
supervision over the courts suberdinate to him, but with sufficient 
reasons, withcraw cases from their filles ana —— try these either 
himself or refer them to the Frincipal Sadr Amin. dAspeals from his 
decisions in original trisls within the period of six weeks lay to 
the Sadr Diwani Adalat — was the highest court of appeal in the 
Northewestern Provinces, The Sadr Diward Adalat was empowered to 

Call for the ases in digpute involving aaounts above rupees ten 

thousend from the core of “istrict Judge, with sufficient reesons, 
and try these it¢hkelf, 


1. Kegulation V, 1831; Act acV,1337, 
2, dat IX, 1844, 

3, Act V, 1837, 

4 Regulation II, 1833; Act Ik, 1844. 
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In 1853, the systen of appeals was revised. Special 
appeals from all decisions on regular appeals in any of the 
subordinate civil courts were allaved to the Sadr Divani Adalet on 
four groundss first, where the decision had failed to determine all 
yu material points in dispute, or had determined them contrary 
to law ar usage having the force of law; seconlly, incase of 
risconstruetion of any documents; thirdly, in case of ambiguity in 
the decision affecting the merits of the case; and, fourthly, in 
case of the commission of substanti«1 error in calemauier From 
all the decisions of the Sadr Diwani Adalat in regular appeals where 
the Z value of p:operty in dispute was ten thousand o: upwards, 
appeals lay to the Privy Council in imglend. The petition for an 
appeal was to be presented to the Sadr Diwani Adalat within the 
period of six months from the judgment delivered in th suit. In 
this new set up, the original jurisdiction, with few exce; tions was 
gradually wsted into the hands of Imiian judges, and the appellate 
remained with the kuropean District Judge to enable him to 
exercise close supervision over the work of the judges subordinate to 
him. Classification of mits was based upon monetary Limits. the 
civil judiciary was again separated from the criminal brmech which 
had been put together in 1819 in the pelhi Territory. To maintain 
equality before the law, which had been a great merit of the British 
judicial systen, as enacted in 1836, and, again in 1843, that no 
person by reason oe birth or descent was exenpted from — 


juriladicticr. of sny of the judges in any civil proceedings. 


1. Act XVI, 1853. 

2. Outline of the Conatitution and Frecedure of the East ng company 
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In the Delhi Territory, the Sadr Amins and the 

Principal Sadr amins were not vested with criminal jurisdiction as 
Judicial Organization: in other districts of the North-Western 

criminal branch Provirs es, ihe official of the lowest 
gerade exercising magistarial powers was the Assistant hagistrate, 
just coming out from the college at Calcutta, and attached to the 
Magistrate for ee In fact, he was considered on probationary 
period from four to five years and was later to be promoted to 
the rank of the CollectoreMagistrate. He tried persons accused of 
petty offences whose cases were referred to him by the Magistrate 
end was empowered to sentence an accused to one month's imprisonment 
and an additional month in lieu of cor:oral punishment, After a 
few year's experience he was entrusted with special powers by the 
Government on the mcommendations of the Nizemat A-jalat = in that 
capacity was empowere to sentence an accused for one year. Appeals 
agaig st his convictions and orders lay to the Magistrate within one 
month, Criminal business continued increasing am so a need 
was felt to associate the men of the land with the administration. In 
1843, the new office of the Deputy Magistrate, like its counter-part 
of the Deputy Collector in the revenue brach, was created to afford 
help to the Magistrate. Ordinarily, the Deputy Magistrate exercised 
the powers of the Assistant Magistrate ang when wsted with special 
powers, could award punishment for a year. ihe incumbent of that 
office was te be an Indian whe was promoted from the Tehsildars or 
Sadr amins. The highest courts at the district level were those of the 
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Ma;istrate and Joint Hagistrates; thelr powers were cowequal and 
they could comict an accused te two years imprisonment with labour. 
they were the chief executives within the distrikts entrusted to thez, 
vested alse with the powers of Collector and &@t2 full control over 
the police establishment, 

the session Judge presided over the highest court 
of oriminal jurisdiction for he wnole of the Delni division which 
comprised six districts, and was the same perscn as the civil Judge 
He vas vested with both original and appellate jurisdiction and heard 
appeals against the convictions eni orders in original triale of the 
Magistrates mi Joint Hagiatrate, or Assistant pagtacretes with 
special powers, if instituted within one month, ine Hagistrates 
and Jolnt Magistrates were requiredby law to commit for trial 
at te Sessions all those persons charged uta treason, robbery, 
murder, forgery, perjury affraysa under aggravatirg clic.umstances and 
counterfeiting of coins; crimes which required suc heavy ‘einai 
as the committing Magistrates were not competent to inflict. the 
maxinum punishzent whica the sessions Judge could inflict was lite 
imprisonment ordeath sentence, subject to tae confirmation by the 
vadr ii gamat Adalat, to which court the proccedin: s of such trials 
were transwitted. sssemially, his powers were those of the 
vommiseiconer of Ciroult, but unlike him he was precluced from 
exercising any authority over the Magistrates am interfering with 
police matters, In the Delhi Territory, the Commis sioner of Circuit 
continued exercising all crimine]) powers pertaining to his office, 


l. Hegul-tion @iI, lels, Act II, 18a43 act AV, 18433 Regulation Vii, 
G. Kegulation VII, 18315 Act Ii, 1835; Act V, 1841. 183h. 
3e Regulation Ik ,1783, hegulation VII, 18313 Hegulation X11,1811, 
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unlike the other districts of the Northewestern Provinces in which, 
by Agt VII of 1835, the criminal busine ss of the Commissioners 
was transferred to the sassiona Judge, This positicn lasted however 
only till 1838 when the inresseid burden of the settlement business 
necessitated the transfe: of all the powers of criminal jurisdiction 
belonging to the lommissioner of “Lreult to the cessions Judge. 
Appeals ecainst convictions in original trinrls of the Sessions Judge 
or of the commissioner within » period of three months Lay to the 
Nigamat Adalat, which was the highest court ofcriminal justice in 
the Northe-rkestern Provire x Its jucges were the same persons as 
those of the Sscr Viwanl adalat and it exercised gener:1 control 
over the whole criminel busine sa of the prodrmce. No court of the 
appellate jurisdiction coul: enhance the punishment or punish any 
person acquitted by the court of original iestecbaieae: The power 
of p:rdon was MeeLee with the Lieut. «Governor of the provime under 
Act AVILigug 1835, 

Lord dentinek introduced, in 1632, the jury system 
in che courts umer wnich the civil and Sessions Judge, in the conduct 
of judicial busine ss, could avail himself of the assistance of 
respectable citizens either by referring cases to 4a panchayat of such 
persons ss woula conduct their enquiries outside the court or by 
SOE ar cen two or more Leraons as assessors or by employing them w 


a jurye iney were recui:ed to give assistacete Getermine Acts, and 
the power te deliver final decisicn was vested exclusively in the 
juacee 


Le AGt AXAL, 18413 Outline of the Core titution aml frocedure of the 
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The suit commenced with a plainton a stamped paper 
varying in amount according to the v-lue of te property in dispute. 
After the plaint had been filed, summons vere 
issued to the defendant who was to appear either 
in person or represented by his authorised agent. On the next 
hearing thedefendant was to submit an answer, folloed by the 
reply of the comploinant. The parties were allowed to bring 


witnesses asgidence in suprort of their cases, they were then 


Procedures 


examined in the open court and their depositions were recorded, 
In criminal trials, judges were overe burdened with cher business 
and thus the general practice grew up that the depositions of 
witnesses wre recorded by one of their ministerial staff. Severe 
objections, however, were raised against this practice which was 
given up in 1837, when it was enacted that he evidence of the 
witne sses must be tak ep umier the personal superintendence of the 
presiding judge himself, 

The pleadings were free and full and the parties 
were permitted to pled their cases either themselves or by their 
suthorised agents. The vakeels were appointed by the viat:ict Judge 
to his own court and they were per.iitteieven to practice in the 
subordinate courts of the division, iheir remuneration was left 
to be welded by the parties concerned. the attending witnesses and 


the parties to he sults were crosseexaninated by the vakeels and by 
the clear eluciiiation of the Bets. All through the process , the 
1. OQutline of the Constitution and Procedure cf the Last India 
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vakeels u contested theilrcase argumentatively to the best of 
their abilities which sometimes resulted in wrangling and 
bringing din irrelevant matcers and the judge afforded full 
orrorturities to the ps:rties to precure every available evidence. 
Ine judge, after gwtermining both facts end law, was required to 
deliver “a write the judgement on the spot in his orn hand and 
language, If the p:rtlies were not satisfied, they could proceed 
in eappe:l to higher courtse ‘reviously, the practice to attaen Hindu 
and Huslim Law officers to the court of Buropear judges was in use 
bat later on, whe: Covernment enactments, begen to supplement 
customary laws, this praetice was given up except at the Sessions 
and Sadr Courts. + is in this manrer that c hherarcihy was set up 
and the powe:s :nd jurisdiction of esch judicial functionary 
demarec:: ted which svcided conflicts anc overelep; ing of authority. 
All matters core erning jurisdiction, appeals, tamps, procedures, 
laws, vakeels and police were precisely defined in sufficicnt 
detail. It is rem skable th:t, with certain modifientions, this very 
system Lzs in its essentials, come iown to the present day. 

U;to 1846, the tract of Fattehabad, Sirss and ania 
formed part o- the delhi Administration but great difficulty had been 


Special provisions experienced in aiminisering fiat area in 


for the Bhatti ae vai r 
‘territery accoordmee with the laws enacted Sr the 


other and more fertile regions on account 


ef skuniinees st sue inhnnikx 
of the backward gate of society and comparctiveliy scanty mears of 


livelihood of the inhabitants. -serritorially the mhatti tract had 
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grown larger because in 1846 the boundary dispute with Pstiala state 
was settled, as a result of which ‘parganas' of wuttoo, Mallot, 
Derba anc Guda fell to the British and ad:inistrativ ely were annexed 
ith Fattehabad and sirste io provide for the Ehatti territory an 
effici. nt and effective adsinistrotion, Act Vi of 1846, was passed 
which repealed hegulation V of 1832, and cere ree _— @Wret ssa 
separete adminiatr:tive unit. Uncer the rulesenf oe edunder the Act, 
the general aiministtr:tion of the Bhatti tract was wsted in the Velhi 
Commissioner acting as an Agent of he Lieutee Governor and assisted 
by the Superintendent of the territory, two Assistants, one Sadr 
Amin and three Munsifs, Pretty judicial business was to be disposed 
of by the iunsifs and Sad: Amins, against wose decisions appeal 

lay to the a aaa who was vested dth the powers of he 
Civil Jucgee in original trisls appeal, against the decision ef 
the Superintendent, could be mae to the Commis sioner, who w:s 
authorised also to admit speoiel ita Khegula: anc special 
apvecls could also be made to the Sadr Viwanl Adalat against the 
decisions of the Commissioner . ithe Assistants wre vesied with the 
powers of the Joint Msgistr@te, the superintendmt dth those of 

the Magistrate ani the Commission: rth these pr the Sessions Judge, 
subject te the final control of theiigamat Addat.From the Assistant’ 
court appeals lay to the Surerintenient mi from the latter t the 
Commissioner, +o render the mx judicial procedres simple and 
expeditious, it was iaid :own that the Commissioner and the Sadr 
Nigemat Adalat shall dispose of ee busines on mere inapectic 
of papers without holding regular trials. In the revenue branch, thi 
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Assistants were to exercise the powers of the Deuty Collectors, 
Superintmdet thoseof he Colleto r andts Comisloner those of 
Boa: d of ay All officers vere required to observe the 
spirit of the rules in the same manner as in te Hegilation provinces, 
The new arr@m gements thus made jwved effectve and the Bhattiaca 
region was generally better nanaged because the Superintaient in 
charge of the adminigration at Sirsa , vested wth the powers of 
Judge, Magistrate and Vollecto: was synidly ere his ripe 
administrative experience and vigilant habits. 


A significant change in the judicial matter was 
the chan.e over vro: Persian to Hindustani as an official court 
anguace language. it was thought highly desirable by 

some that "the language of the :eople, if 
possible , be that of the busing ss of the courts. Persian was not 
the language of the common peopk and itscontinuanceas the court 
language was nothing but a legacy of the Muslim rule. the people 
experi enced difficulty and remains more or lss ignorant of the 
proceedings of theewm courts, It was not understood fully even 
by the curopean juigea, though they took gremt pains to acquire 
mastery over it. Healizing that the els of justice could be 
defeated by this arrangenent, the Government by Act AXIX of 1837 
permitted the use of Urdu in the district couts of the North-Western 
Provinces; by 1839 the use of Persian was entis ly coer 
The change prceved a great success and becaw very :opular with the 


sorle as Delhi had already grown as a cmtre of Urdu literature, 


1. Thornton to Currie, 16 Feb. 1847, Uisdate, 14 July 1845, no. 26. 
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The judicial functionaries reeerded in 1640 bee their enthusiastic 
approval of the mersure without a dissenting re the people 
became familiar, thro.gh this chance, even wih the laborious 

foms and procedures and could participate mre intelligently in 
what transpired in the courts. 


in 1837, it was decided to record the statements 
of te parties and the depositions of the witnesses in the language 
in which they were aimee Previously discrepancia often arose 
in translations and the parties and their witnesses could not verify 
the correctness of their statements except through a lawyer. 
In 1844, the provisions of Act iII of 1643 were put in execution 
by which the Judges of all denominations 8 vere required to 
reard their judgements and the reasons thereof in heir own 
handwriting and te get those correctly translated in the vernacular 
Language babe in the court, which was to bs inprporated with the 
final decree, 

Judicial administration necessarily involving many 
technicalities, the services of a legally qualified agency of 
Lawyers pleaders, for the suiters ani the soused who were 
often Liliterate ani ignorant, ws naturally seen 
as a necessity. In the civil courts, especially in those of 
the Frincipal Sadr smin and District Judge, Re _mukbtarg and 
pleaders were employed but they she ade a few exceptions, 
deficient in requisite qualifications. ithe District Judge, however, 
by his prudence, by keeping strict watenh, and by introducting 
oral pleading, brought an appreciable improvenent in the 
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character and qualifications of seme ef then ani persuaded othe. 
to be more assiduous in their work and fair in thelr -ealings with 
the clients. "It gives me greet pleasure", the vistrict Juaze of 
Selni wrote in 1849, “to be able to report a com iderable 
improvement in the vakeelsa of my court. ihe carelessness, the 
Verality a:d ingorance of this class was so ge.eraily and, a T 
find, so justly complaingd of, that I haveforhe last three years 
used every endeavoure to introduce a better state of things, 
chiefly through the means of oral pleading, than which I = 
nothing better calculated to compel assiduity and attention. 


In 1860, an Act (No. XXXVIII) was passed to promote 
the interests of criminal justice, which allowed the prosecution 
and defence of the -coused to be conmiuctedby their authorised 
agents in all the courts, ihe assessment as to the working of the 
Act was made after four years of its operation. ihe parties 
engaged pleaiers but only in miscellaneous cases, Not many parties 
engaged ple sders, but those that did often had only the services 
ow persons who were es wantire in good knowledge of law 
and juwiicial practice, ihe Delhi Sessiors Judge reparted :hat 
"prisoners occasionally employ counsds, without gparent bemi t 
or detriment, * THe Nagistrate of Delhi held the view that the 
employment of mukhbtearg caused “*hindrave to the elucidation of 
isis the general opinion of the Magistrates anithe Seasions Judge 
of Delhi division was that te operation of the Act was prejudicial 
to its very purpose as clever pleaders by their interrogation and 
cross ~exanmination of the witnesses made thea contradict their 
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statements and thus made it possible for criminals to escape 
edie In view of this, the Fanipat Magistrate opined that the 
employment of the pleaders should be permit tedms only in 


miscellaneous and not in serious cases. 


The quality of the judicial buainess conducted 
depends often quite substantially upon the academic and moral 
“4tvil Servants attainments of tne civil servmts. It was 

for tunate that the tract, wai after 1832, was 
served by officers some of whom were known for their ability and 
ripe administrative experieme. A:cong thse were +:.Fraser, [.Te 
Metcalfe, 5.Fraser, 505. Brown, GF. Kdmonstomy J. Lawrence , Aclis 
Bell, J.P. Gubbins and i,ceGubbins, the civil ervants of the 
Company's Government were seit out from mgland after being given 
two years training at Haileybury in the subjects of Mathematics, 
Law, Volitical Kconomy, General History ani Classical Languages 
ani then were given at Caloutta a course in tip rd evant vernaculars 
@ the country. For officers opting for horth-Weatern Provinces, thus 
the study of Urdu and Persian was compulsoy, It is after intensive 
training that they mery appointed to subordinate situations at the 
district headquarters. Five years of apprenticeship as an Assistant 
Magistrate was the minimum period of the adminitrative experieme 
in executive capacity before an officer could be handed over the 
charge of the district as Magistrate am collector. 

sne offic:rs who came out to Iniia belonged mostly 
to the middle class in imglani and hence dii not enjoy any 
crivilege through connections with influential persons in that country 


1. Hew. Dashwood, offic ating S:cretary to the Nizemat eg to 


We Muir, Secretary to the Cevernment of NewePe, Hedakos April 
1855, nos. lre13. 
2e Woodruff, Phillip, pe286, 
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Promotions here in India, consequently, were made strictly 
acnording to merit and seniority. commenting with approval, on 
the Lack of high conneccion of the indian civil servants in general, 
JeSe Hill stated before the Select Committea that " it is my belief 
that there is hardly any Government existing in which there is so 
little peraonai jobbery as in the Government of India." Me civil 
servants were well-paid ~ they belonzed to what has been called 
"the best paid civil service in the world"~ ad mairt dned a high 
level of integrity and peter JeS-e Mill thks speak of there 
being no instance on record where an executive officer failed to 
cope with the disturbed a nedaee or a judge delivered a deci sion 


flagrantly contrary to law. 


in the uncovenanted service, candidctes for the posts 
of the tiunsifs were required to appear in certain written tests 
end the successful ones were awarded dipiomas to practise as pleaders; 
from among thea appointments were made by the Sacr Court. From their 
caipe, promotions were made to the posts of Sadr Amina and 
tehsild ara ani from amon; them also to posts of Principal Sadr Aming 
Deputy Magistrates md Deputy Collectors. In 1841 public 
competetive examination of a very high g@andard was prescribed fer 
the recruitment of Munsifs. the changed social and economic 2 condi tie 


le ee of yeoeeen: _ NO. 2938, in the Report sfrom the 
sale st Com add Ot af Le xe ee et ee, 


pe 1703 0 ' Malley, 


a Indian secvice, pe 45. The salary scales of the 
strict otticers per mensem weres collcotoreiiagi strate. 
Se BQE0/~, Haglstratee ia, 1125/, Depiuy Collector and Joint 
Magistrate, first grade- iis. 1000/- second grade]-'s.700/- and 
agsistent to the Coliector-Hagistrate- e 460/- indian Law 
Commissioners to illenborough, Hedake, 4 Nov. 1842,n0.42, 
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end the spread of Sighsr education wade 4% practicable to 
introduce open competsition for the selection of jwiges. iy that 
wmoie the places of those whe proved deficient in qualifications 
were sought to be fiilec in gracually sy adass of gen with good 
scademis careers. ihe people of thisoadre were on the whole 
efficient and their swrvices to the people at large were 
satisfactory, but probably more could havebeen gained by the 
estatvlishment of a trsining institution. 


In 1836, the Uovernment issued a notification holding 
responsible the controlling authorities for the acts of omissions 
anc commissions of the officers subordinate to thems in 1837, 
it was deciied that promotions from the suberlinate ranks of the 
judicial branch, both convenanted an: uncovenanted, to the ana 


graies would be maie strictly on miz merit and efficient worke done, 


these measures thus proved a healthy incentie to honest exertion 
and uprightness of conduct among those servants, 
Wnile attemrps were being made to regulcrise and 
place on a scientific footing the judicial administration, not unm an 
@qucl amount of attention was being paid to the 
enactment ond codificationg of laws. Criminal justice 
umier the Company's rule, pee to be administered in 


Mme Laws 


s 
accordance with Musiim Law, In deference to religious sueceptibilitie 
9 


however, it was enacted in 1832 that noneMuslims could claim 
exemption from being tried under oe law in the case of offences 
recognized by the general hieaeees. In the civil brmch, for 
suits relating to inheritnmce, divorce, adoption, marriages, 


1. Notification of the Covernment of india, 27 June 1536, Hadaie, 2? 
June 1836, nos. 4 5, 

2, svidence of Fortescue, qn nos, 419821, in the fe. 
Select Commiitee of the House of Lords, 16. 


3e Morley, -oH., She Administration of Justhe in British India ,p.185, 


Succession and lands, the personal law of the partles was applied 
unier Kegulation IV of 1793, but in sults where tha parties 
italia different fdths, the personal law of the defendant 
prevailed. Personal laws nad their basis in the elaborate and 
voluminous scriptures of the various communities, Hindu law was 
derived from the jhnastrag , the sommentsy of Manu and some later 
works, while Muslia law had its ground work in the Quran and the 
Hadis and collections of Fatwas or judicial deci a The hurepean 
jud zes could not always fully comprehend these laws which were 
based essenthkally upon customs and religious practices and 
traditions; in order to aid them therefore Hindu and Muslim officers 
were attached to the courts of European juiges but gradually as 
conditions chan:;ed, that practice ws cy en up at the Sessions and 
sadr Court. Another source of laws, apart from those mentioned above 
was the Legislative Council at Calcutts:, the enactments emanating 
fron ee supplemented considerably the Muslim Law in criminel 
branche 

In his evaluation of this legal sytem, Kankin 
describes thes: laws as characterized by a lack of "completeness, 
uniformity endcertainty” and ais sho:t of the pre-requisit es of 
a tolerably good le;al framework. io some atenm, this was due to the 
practice of graduaily framing and amendin. th laws as conditions 
shan-ed, but in prastice it resulted in tae wowing up of an 


"incongruous and undigested mass", beyond the comprehension of the 


le Macnaghten, Welles nd 


o Baddes Pp ulin 

3e Campbeli, te SoU Fy Cap vee pe 464. “he serious offences, like 
murders, aacol tt es , robberies and rapes ver cognizable’ under 
the Kegulstions and Acts while minor breaches of laws continu 
to be tried urmier the Huslis Law. 
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judges of ordinery iniabdacks Partial supplementation cf laws by new 
regulations and acts, am seaeiaeniaiale” adaiianiaaiad turned the legal 
system into more or less patchework. Itmy be @guedthat in the 
absence of any system of popular representation, this method of 
evolutionary legislation had some merit, but the real difficulty 
was that the members of the Legisiative Council, with their back- 
ground of Western jurisprudence, wre here dedirg vith novel com itions 
in a different country. ne problem here consisted in the working 
out of a code of laws, bearing the impact of Western jurisprudence, 
but being at the same time simple, douched in intelligible 
langusge and inconsonance with the traditions oi institutions of the 
wapiz. people. 

Tne result of the disorderly growth of legislation 
was that mueh confusion began to prevail in the Company's courts 
which wag made worse by the fact tliat the British deménion in bk 
India had expanded enormously, embracing people of various 
communitie: and belonging to vastly varied secial atrata,. 
Difficulties gradually grew up about the application of personal 
laws and the Hindus resented even the partial retention of Muslim law 
in criminal matters. Both the iiome Authorities and the Supreme 
Government in India finally began to get interested in this aspect 
of the company's rule, and one must think of the strong influence 
of Jeremy Bentham in this contexte Lord Maczulay emphasized in the 
British ‘nrliament(10tn July, 1633) the dire need of « sound and 
aystematic leg:1 framevork for this country based upon the principles 


of sester: jurisprudence, in 1835, a Law commission for India, under 


1. Morley, The Administration of Justice in British India, p.158. 


2. Campbell, “odern India, pe 465. 
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the provisions of the Chrrter Act of 1833, was ar cinted with 
Lord Macaulay Mas its Chalmaan, The Commission softer the labour 
of two years was able to prepsere tne draft of the renal Cede which 
was submitted to the Government in 1837. the very next year however 
Macaulsy Left i male fer imglard and in consequence the work of 
the Commission showed dowr and subseq ently shelved owing to the 
interposition of political affairs for a decade, In 1853, another 
body of Law Commissioners was sppointed in rngland which revised 
the work cf the previous Commission and prepared three codes for 
Indis which were enforced between 1859 and 1861. These codes which 
form the foundation of the judicial @ system in India, witn 
necessary modificaticns, have come down to this day, having become 
@ permanent leg:cy of the British rule, 

Under the set up Tek Sener passed in 
1831 and intreduced in the Belni Territory, judicial business came 
Administration of to be conducted expediticusly,chus, only 479 

civil justice cases were left pending at the end of 1535 , 

out of 7°07 civil suits which were on the files of the judges of 
varied sd the initial delays in carrying on the judicial 
business under the new system were looked into by the Srdr Court 
and by 1836 the ech=rge cf "ruinous snd vexatious delay" levelled 
a ainst it became more or less cee the average duration of the 
perio’ for the disposal cf the business, from the ‘iunsif's court to 
the Sadr Sourt, was reduced from nine months and twenty four days to 
seven rrenths and five 4 

In 1847, S996 suits, exclusive of the miscellaneous, 
were on the flles of the judges of varied rrade:, with only 617 of 
these reasduing pending at the end of the year and only two beyond 


one year, Gut of those, 973, suits were decided on merits and 
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otner courts end 203 disuissed on defaults, ine -ivil Judge dealt 
bostly witi the appelia e business and out of 332 apreal Gases on 
nis :ile, only one was iert pe uing at the end of the a she 
rrincipal Sadr 4:in decided 210 cases oF original gauss jurisdiction, 
wh’ om.y one rénaining pending. the average time taken from the 
ingtitation of tae suit tu its final decision was in 1847 little 
more taan five months in tne case ot the Sed: pbiwani Adelats eight 
months in that of tae civil Judges five in those of the Prinolpal 
Sadr Amins; three and a half in those of Sedr d4naine and a little 
ever two in the Hunslf's courte “or the whole division, thease there 
weres one sivii duige, two irineipel Sadr Amins, three Amins and 
sever Munsifs, which strength seemed quite adequate to meet the 
requi:ements of work.éhe state of civil business all through the 
reriod was generally satisfactory, though not devoid of defects, 
The progress ma:e in deciding the cases, with decreasinz number of 
arrears, was satisfctory and justice, it may be said , w came 
within easie: reach of tre common masi.e 

it ia an index cf the genera: economic condition of 
the people,that nearly sixty percent of the suits instituted fell 
within the limits of the walue only of ripees fifty end lay within 
the eriginal juris¥ietion of the uncesvenanted ies: A number 
of guits cealt with matters of succession, inheritance, adoption, 


ma.rLlage, dower, inicettediness, con: racis, mercantile, transaction and 


lsiiacas LG47, statexent of 
matiatins of Delhi division, 
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record of rights in lands, Host of the suits, beghg of a relatively 
simple nature, especially of monetary transactions, were admissible 
of easy adjustment. But the few important suits ranging in amount 
from five thousand to a lakh of rupees, came up for decision in 
the court of the civil Judge. 

in 1642, it was recorded th:t "a good deal of 
improvement" had taker place in the character and qualifications 
of the uncosgvenante toma The Civil Judge and the Commis sioner 
gave favourable reporta of their work. There were, of course, 
excertions, but in general these officers were held in good esteen. 
Cases of {llegal gratification being received by judicial officers 
did come to the notice of the Government and these can be due to 
there veing no augmentation in their emoluments but there were at 
the same time in this division officers whose clean and distinguished 
reco:d earned the service a good name. Thus, for example, Maulvi 
Sadretdedin, the Frincipal Sadr Auing and hai seam Saran Dass, the 
neruty Collector, not only served for a long peiod with o redit 
intheir respective judicial anc revenue branches of the ition sans 
but also dida great desl in the cause of education while serving 
on the Local Committee. Syed Anmai Khan, who was later knighted , 
served cs Munsif at .ohtak and @w a Sair Amin at Velni and rose 
afterwards to be an important political ais 


idicia feom the Court of Directors to the Bengal 
Government, 2 30 pec.(no. 21) 1842, paras. 0; hegiater to the 
Sadr piwant Adalat to the Secretary to the Government at Agra, 
Hedeiies 7 July 1853, NOe <e 
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ar innovation introduced in the Delhi division was 
that duplicate susmons were served to agriculturists through the 
agency of civil courts and the revenue officers with a view to vaebae 
s check on the deciding of exeparte suits of monetary transactions 
through fradulent ways. it w>s common for the clever elements of 
the population to commi. frauds snd obtain aaiitous ‘decrees on 
the strength of fic:itious bonds of debt with «< view to taking 
possession of the lands of pectenierists: ihis became possible by 
thelr somewhow ensuring that the summons did not reach the other 
party. ‘ow the Judge end tie Collector , acting in unity , applied 
a check by servings summons <o the p- rties through two :gencies, 
independent of eaca ene thet a:rmgement in this division 
p.oved so efficacio:s « safeguard against abuse of technical rules 
in the civil courts, that the Sadr se ilaeaitaias « circular order to 
Sivil Judges in other diat:icts to @ilew the practice introduced 
by the velhi Judge. 

® drawback thst was noticed in the judicial system 
wis thet the Sadr Jourt whieh hed been entrusted with the duties 
of tne supervision cver the whole judicial business of the provi e, 
was ¢ reality, in a as of speaking, debarred by law from 
discharging that function. this was sc because the great part of 
the s ases thst came up before the cashed were not abwe the sum of 
rupees one thougand invalue, and thus Bll within te criginal 
jurisdietion of the “unsiffs and Sadr Amins, and the arpeals against 
their eelsiona ley to the Distriet civil Juige. Mis hed beer in the 
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interest of restricting the number cf frivolous appeala, but the 
effect of tails restriction was that the ousinss of the Sadr Court 
renained very confined, It coulda not ‘ake cognizance of all those 
suits which fell witain this lLergce category and which affected a 
large number of peocle, I: fact, any legal wrongs done in a case 
having less value than one thousand rupees, could hardly be 
idaenee “urther mae, in suits above the value of five thousand 
in whieh regular apceslal or special a:ypesls ac allowed in 1883) 
were admissible to the Sadr Courts, the long distance from place 
like Hissar or “arnel to Agra, militated against the institution of 
appeals in the highest tribunal, 

On the criminal side, in the pelhi division, there was 
one -ivil Commissioner and one Sessions Judge, besides fourteen 
Criminal Justice Magistrates of different gra.es and a Guperintene 

dent vested with criminal jurisidection . In 1835, 

the administraticn was described as “setisfactory" excerpt in the 
districts of Hohteak and “Gurgeon, In Hisser convictions were made in 
6&> percent of the :ctal mses brought to the court, while in 

-ohtak and Gurgaon the number of convictions was not more than that 
of acquittals, from which it was in ferred thet persons were 
apprehemd on insufficient grounds. Ina small number of the decid | 
cases appeals were taken to the commissioner which resulted mostly 


in their being confirmed. The system as it prevailed throughout the 
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province was the sane but its working depended on the personal 
exertion, vigilance anc the ability of the Magistrates. In 
whighever districts  awrence and 5.u:bbins, thn name two able 
officers, for exemple, were posted, the state of affairs showed 


ateadily improvement. 


In 1847, the number of cases before the magisterial 
courts was 7,242 exclusive cf the uhatti tract; out of these 4,870 
were convicted, 300 committed to the Sessions and 1930 acquitted, 
only 36 cases remained pending & tne end of the ai The remaining 
106 cases were either trans@erred to other courts or in these 
prisoners: escaped or = ihe proportion of aecquittals to persons 
tried was 27.18 per cent. the vessions Judge unier his original 
jurisdiction had on his file in all 314 cases, out of which 209 were 
convictions, 77 acquittals, whike ten cases were trnsferred to the 
Higeamat Ajalat and 18 cases cancelled. Under appellate jurisdiction 
tne Sessions tried 437 cases, out of which he conflrmed 229, 
reversed 120 and rejected 63. this reflected well on the working of 
the police snd the conduct of the business in the magisterial courts, 

Murders ani other heinous crimes were of infrequent 
occurrence and the convicts were sentenced for shorter perio<,. in 
1847, only in 51 cases convictions were awarded for three years 
and in the remaining 1276 cases, sentences ranged from six months to 
two see In 3089 cases fines vere imposed, for 242 oe was 


was demanded and 63 accused were sentenced to being flogged. 
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Senten:es for shorter periods were often warded tm x in view of the 
:act that unhealthy conditions often prevailed in the district jails 
whieh resulted in a high rate of mortality among the ns 
The confinine of a large number of priacners in jails also required 
a large number of cuards and from the time of Lord s«llenborough 
(1843) it was mace almost a matter cf policy to sentence prisoners 


of shorter -erioia. 


In the Delhi Yerritory limited use was made of Act III 
of 1844, by whien tie ma awarding of corporal ebomaiaiid as revived, 
but only 63 accused in 1847 were sentenced to be flogged, Witnesses 
were not detsined alae uhatabariadead for long periois and the c ondwt 
of business was speedye. ihe ticgistrates oce: sionally visite: 
the interior of the districts put under their charge to inspect the 
various police stations and to conduct investigations cf serious 
offences on the J 

: crime 

A grsve e4me that was committed during this period was 
the murder of william Fraser, the Commissioner by Nawab chamseudedin« 
This murder became"one of the preemutiny sensations of belhis® 
Shams-udedin was involved in a dispute with his two younger brothers 
over the issue of inheritence of their estate, fraser sup; orted the 
latter which enraged Shamsefidedin, The tawab laid a ieep % plot and 


got tie Commisstoner murdered on 22 May,1835 through the instrumenta- 
lity of Karim Ahan sand Ania Neo. ihe plot was unearthed and the 
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Case was tried by a special Commission. iiarim Khan, the perpetrator, 
and ree » the instigetor of the gruesome murder were 
seriterced to deatn while Ania turned approver, Sven-handed justice 
was thus meted out to the accusers regardless of the hign position 
ef the awab, 

Ihe sppointment of Magistrates of subordina:e grades 
afforded much relief to the VYollectorelazgistrates from the pressure 
of criminal b:siness and enabled then to aercise mor. effective 
supervision over tneir subordinates. when criminal business inceased 
in any dist-ict, Deputy Magistrates were invested witn special 
powerss fehailjars were also upegraied as Deputy magistrates and 
their lala” ae much commended in 185354 by T.T, Metcalfe, the 
Sommisgsioner, In this tract conduct of criminal business by the 
vonmisgesivoner was not transferred un er Act Vil of 1835 to the 
sessions Juige till 1638; thus, Fraser and setealfe performed the 
duties of supervision es conmissloners between 1832 and 1838 mkt 
over subordinsge courts with tsct and ability. Yue to the 
importance of Delhi some very experienced judzes were posted there mx 
end in 1854 4.8. Harrington, the sadr court Judge, commended, i... 
Morgan, the civil and seasions Judge of Delhi, “as one of the 
ablest Zillah Judges of iiecePe™ 


1. hamseudedin, a scion of influential family, was popular at 
Delhi, Due to his sbility, education, wealth and high standard of 
living, he moved in high circles of Delni society. Naturally, 
the exeeuticn of cShamseudedin produced antiedritisn feeling 
amon the city people which persisted upto 1857, 


2eJudicilal Narratives of N.*.P., no. 5 of 1853, para, 46 and no, 7 
of 1853, para. l, iatidaces vol. 495. 


3. Judicial Narrative of WeneFe, NOe 7 1856, para. 43, abiiac., 
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Reghlation VI 1832, was a messure adopted in order 
to improve the judicial administration by securing the assistance 
Working of ofthe people to the European Judges, but 
Kegulation V1,1832 unfortunately, it did not serve that purposez 
adequately. In 1635, for example, the Civil and Sessions Judge 
made twenty six requisiti ns, out cf which only six persons 
ne a Fraser, ~s the Civil Commissioner, tried hard to secure 
the assistance of respectable people in these matters but met with 
little success. «he main resson appears to have lain in the fact 
that Indians of rank and respectability were generaily unwilling 
to appear in thecour:ts, The prospective fear or fsvour of the 
stronger party tool,more often tha: not, operated asainst a willing 
response to the requisitions, ior did some persons care to go 


be 
in for-hat they believed to the unnecessary trouble and expense, 


A metho: that was evolved for checking irregularitics 
in lower courts was the aubmission, by juiges of every grade of 
half yearly and annual reports of tne work done by 
them. such reports were critically examined, in 


Supervision 


the first instance by the Sadr “ourt juiges, and then by the Lieutee 
Governor of the Province. Laxity on the part of the judges, wrong 
inte:pretations of the laws, incresse in the number of suits 
pending at the end of the yesr and the occurrence of undue delay in 
the disposal of the judicial business, were detected and for all 
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this they vere pacceiale: Every sspect of judicial administration 
like the statistics or varying classifications concerning suits , 
value of prope:ty, how suits were decided and in which courts, the 
proportion of convictions and acquittals, and the appeals and their 
results, wos reviewed by the higher authorities, These reports furni 
shed the lover:ment with authentic information about the efficancy 
of the act passed. Important extracts from the judges’ reports, 

on their correspondence touching important points of law and facts, 
were published as appendices to the general reports from the Sadr 
Courte Another salutary practice was that of the judges of the Sadr 
Court making frequent tours of the district and division in, 


another important step adopted to improve the 
administration of justice was the setting up of an agency to help 
the unconvenanted judicial functionaries to understand the 
regulations and acts, somes of which were voluminous and complicated. 
In 1848, a translator was appointed and copies of enactments, 
after being translated into Urdu and Hindi, were sent to Indian 
ee some eminent jurists cont Lyed and published the 
important enactments with detailed commentari ves Further wherever 
an important regulation or act was passed, the Sadr Court iasued 
inatruetions and circular orders to the subordinate tribunals to 
provide detriled guidance to the judges presiding there in 
understanding and executing it. Whenever any amlaconstruction placed 


by any judge on any important provision of law came to the notice of 
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the Sadr Court Judge, he issned further instructions upon these 
points to ell the judzes, 

the systen of acpeals from lower to higher courts was 
itself salutary ani effective. shen in the Judgments appealei agains 
HBEXEIN reversals happened to be mo:e than the confirmations, it 
was deemed te reflect adversely on the lezal dtainments of the 
judges conce:ned, ;romotions te hiner ranks were generally maie 
on the basis of the nature and quality of the work done and the 
display of legal scumen,. segulation II of 1833, and Act i ef 1844, 
@llowed the District Judve to withdraw and try himself cases from 
the files of the judzes subordinate to him. inat p:actice, coupled 
with the system of a peals, enabled tne juives of higher courts to 
form cpinions about the qualifications and abilities of the judses 
subordinate to them and te decide about their eel. 
the imporant decisions of the “istrict Judges and Sadr Court were 
published frem 1846 onvards and elroulated to the judges and 
pleaders for guidance. Juiges of all gades were permitted to a:point 
thei: own ministericl staff, 

the district was the unit of aduinistration and the 
officer in charge of was designated as the collectoreMagi strate, 


the District and de occupied a pivetal position in the 
the Collectore- | ae 
tel to administration of the district, being the 


representative of the Covernment in the district. His infivence and 
weight led him to be called “the local governor", which is not a 
matter of surprise in view of the enorgous nimber of Sutius powers 
that he possessed and the duties that devolved upon hin. 
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Apart from his other duties as a Collector, which 
included such miscellaneous things as land settlement, land revenue 
collection, registration/fights, or.ani zation of relief measures, 
education, canal irrigation and public health, as a Magistrate, he 
was to preserve the public peace , to guarantee the satisfactory 
working of thepolice; to see to the apprehension of notorious 
crimim ls and to try to keep the communit les at peace with one 
another, However, with all his powers, the Collector-Hagistrate 
was no unbridled autocrat . Numerous checks operated over hin. 
dis work was serutinized by his ede ile and even his decisions 
could be challenged in a civil court, 

The Collector «Magistrate was required to make a 
judicious distribution of the work among his subordinates, both 
Europeans and Indians. the real value of his work lay, in fact, in 
“directing, aiding, nae and controlling" the work 
entrusted to his subordinates, The sauropean officers were directed 
to*communicate directly, easily and judiciously with the people" 
and to avail of the information and advice = respectable people, 
especially in gaining suprort for the police, 


1. Smith, Life of Lawrence, vol. I, po 403 Metcalfe to Harrington, 
27 Sept. 1842, Hadske, 23 Dec. 1842, no. 17. 


2. Judicial Sarrative of Ne@ePe, Noe 12 of 1837, para. 5p Helid sae, 
vol. 486 . 

3e Judicial liarrative of NeweFe now 7 Of 1636, para. 7, liskidsce » 
vol. 485, 
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Below the Luropeans in the administrative and 
judicial hiererchy were the Indian officers who usually occupied 
a subordinate position. they shared much of the sdministrative 
burden of the cosivenanted service. hey came mostly from the 
urban community of Kayestnas or Muslims. in the revenue departsent 
the Kayesthas dominated while in the judicial and police there were 
@ large number of Muslims, 

In the working of the judicial system, there were 
certain difficulties of which the lovernamt was aware and these it 
tried to remove, she frequent transfers of Magistrates adversely 
affected the sdministration of criminal justice and efficient working 
of the police a Again some cf the cofvenantedcivil servants 
eaployed in the Delhi ferritory after 1832 were not of a high 
calibre. As the seat of con:rol lay for away from Delnj,m in ory 
cases the civil servants indulged in arlmonecus personel contests, 
Sometimes the higher propertion sf acquittals over comictions was 
due to the fact that when police officers took down confersions of 
apprehended persons under duress, the latter retracted from _— 
very statements before the Magistrates and the Sescions Judge, 

It wasalsco complained that persons arrested for petty offences on 
suspicious grounds were not rel cated on bail at the police stations 


geown 
until they wre produce: befbre the Hagistrates. Further, there had / 
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up a body of hangerseon of the courts who brought illerepute, % 
thel: own way to the Judicial system of the vVompany's Government. 

It would be idle to deny that the system had many 
imperfections, One could thus point to the slow md complicated 
procedures, insistence on technicsl rules and forms, len.thy and 
dilatory processes of pleadings, the difficulties arising of the 
law of limitations, the impediments, in the way of execution of 
decrees and the expense that the ps:ties had to be rin the 
interest of securing justices It is also possible to point to the 
fact of corruption in certain levels of the judicial hirarchy, and 
of the ends of justice oe sometimes by the arrangement which 
concentrated the powers of judge, Mogistrate and collecter in 
the hanis of tne sane officer. Above all, during this period there 


stanis out the sbdsence cf s comprehensive and rational set of laws. 


But wno-t is important to notice” that the Governuent 
were aware themselves of tne many flaws thst prevailed in the system 
and were constantly trying to plug the holes. and what emerges 
conspicuously from a corsideration of the period ss a whole is the 
fact that for the common man this judicial system became » most 
Valuable gift that the British brought into existence. Lquality 
before the law, the uniformity of the lecal system, and the engende 
ing of a sense cf confluence «mong the ;so0;le in judicial matters, » 
were things which touched the ordinary man deeply and which he © 
realised, with the sense of relief, things that had not been enusred 
to him in the earlier days. . 


Le Special Narrative of N.w.F.e, nOe 7 Of 1856, paras 67, HaMigsoes 
Vol. 499. 


CHArran IX 
THs OUTBREAK OF 1857 


\ 


In 1857, the Delhi tract had seen fifty four years 
of British rule, when the year opened, there were no apparent 
signs of political upheavals life in Delhi was normals business and 
trade flourished aii, And then the mutinous troops from 
Meerut entered the city on te morning of llth Mey and everything 
chenred suddenly. A fierce commotion began and spread to the 
countryside, The British euthority was challenged and the armed 
revelt became at once intense and widespread. 


The causes of the outbreak of 1857 are widely known 
and fall strictly speaking, outside the scope of the present study 
but once the insurrection broke out, it is easy to understand 

err the -easons why Delhi became a major base 
outbreak for it. ihe crucial importance of the walled 
and fortified city of Delhi in the political life of the country, 
the presence of the Mughal emperor , the eX stence of the imseine 
well stocked with arms and ammunition there, and its being the 
centre of local authority, made the capture or holding the city | 


ar. Lssue of -restige for the mutineers and the British, 


Of interest to te present study are the special 
factors operating in the Delhi ‘erritory, rather than those that 
operated throughout the rest of the country which made for this 
violent uprising of 1857, 

ihe people of this tract had earlier been generally 
inclined to disorderly conditions, ihe british iene Reid curbed to 
an extent the unruly habits of certain dasses and sections but no 
fundamental chanze hed come about in thei: character, ‘ith the 
le eae et ux Lite, tr., Jiwan Yar Jang, ppe42y Andrey, 
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loosening of the ris of « established authority, the preijatory 
instincts and spirit of turbulence tht characterised & the 
people were uptrkt let loose. Those to whom the extinetion of 
authority held out hope to gain from loat and plun:er, took 
active part in the insurrection.Seme people in this region 

ge uinely held the belief that the Sritish, who vere alien in 
language, race 2nd relivion were contemplating the subversion of 
thelr ecste snd relegion,. These suspicions seemed to be confirmed 
when in 1853 the chureh Hissionary Society earnestly begen 
presehing Christianity at Delhi. the cenversion to Christianity 
of Professor sem Chandra, Ur. Chiman Lal anc some of other 
persons of pelhi further gitated the people who begar:: to feel 
that thei: own religtio: was omen bven te system of education 
was understoo: by the conservative sections to bea step taken 
to convert the pupils to Christianity, In Delhi the ituslima, 
particularly the upper section, were opposed to english as the 
medium of instruction. They were firmly convinced that the 
foremost resson in the minds of the Sritish authorities for 
instituting classes in Mngliash ws to convert their ehildren to 
Christianity and to make them gadually adopt se Christian ways of 
life, In the killing o; the rrincipal and other Lureopean members 
of the vollege staff, and it. the burning of inglish litercture 
may be seen the proof of the prevailing feling of resentment 
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against the study of Western learning. 

The susceptibilities of therm Muslims of thedp 
parts were injured by the contemptuous treatment meted out by the 
Government to the Mughal emperor ond his family. The tentative 
seheme of Dalh-usile to gt the palace vacated after the death of 
Bahadur Sheh further incited then, The empror'’s agents operated 
among the Indian iegiments stationed st Delhi which vere already 
filled or the feeling of a&iupantinu disaffection qainat the 
Britian, ihe aisaster of the Afghan War(18320-1842) had weakened 
the belief in the invinolbility of the British power and had 
specially affected the eters The itinerant Waehabi preachers, 
cccasionally psesins through Selhi had also generated a vague 
feeling of anarchist idealism among the Muslias, icenomically 
the Muslims had been hit hard and the resumption of rent free 
tenures :fter 1819, touched them gost of all. scertain feeling 
of racial animosity between the Indians ax and British came out 
into the open in these parts. there was anoticeable change in the 
attitude of Britisn officers after 1835, am hei: attitude had 
become “harsher, unkind and less conciliatings ihat wes pertly 
due to their feeling of racial pride and partly to their 
political powe: which was steadily growing, 


l. Sita ban, ee Sepoy to Subedar, ed. ,Norgate, pell2. 
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peper nO, 224eIV, *H. teobinsen hed some years’ expe:ience of 
servi-e eg the Secretary to the Delhi Kesident, Sir C,T. Hetealfe, 
andwaes known ®r his moderate opinions and common @nse. Le gave 
his opinion in witing to Charles irevelyan, then Kxtre Assistant 
to the kesident, cxtract fom his statement runs as s*In my early-- 
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The religious snd racial prejudices were aggravated 
by certain serious flaws in the adminigration. The novel 
administrative system and rapid changes in it in the Delhi 
fexritory scemed quite strm.e to the its Corrurtion ws 
rampant among the iower ranks in the offices and courts; the 
pms sarrying high emoluments were held by the Sritish. The 
ire ddence of land revenue had remaingd high @a the practice of 
auctioning the personal property of a defaulter cof land revenue 
was bitterly seen the flame of inswrectlon was also fed 
by the hard realities of economic life. Again, the Bri tiash 
occupation of India nad helped create social ai ypolitical awareness 
which took an aggressive form in this yeare Lastly, the mutinying 


service, the country was very unsettled and digurbed, and we had 

to depend a good deal on natives of power and influence to keep 
things tolerably quiet. Wewere cblized to be civil and kind to 

the people thensg and civility and kindness produced their usual 
effect, Bentinck openly iecha:ed that his policy was to bring 
forward the liatives, and efface the galling distinctions of conquest 
Since his retirement, the progress of ou: strength has increased 
till we have become perfectly strong; no one deams of opposing 

use We have, in consequence, retrograded inwurtesy to the Natives, 
and we have cessed to live at all faxiliarly with thea.“ Extract 
from the statement of Fe Sidi cea <i nae erecence of phd do | 


qn. no. 6800, in Jeoond sevor 
lanza a, 1853," paper nO. ell. 


le Letter from She Special Commissioners to te officiating 
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soldiers saw their chance inthe fact that no kuropean os 
was stationed a ; Delhi owing to its hot climate and objections 
from the emperer, Even the three K-I.iiegiments cantoned at 
Delhi and the 4th Haryana Light Infantry 4 Hansi and Hissar, made 
common cause with the mutineers from Heerut which encouraged many 
people from the city to join the ineurrection, 

the mutinous troors from Meerut entered Delhi by 
the .ajghat gate on the morning of the lith May, 1857, end within 

Outbreak in an hour an unprecedent uproar took place, Bahadur 
&hah sent for -apt. Vouglas, the commandant of 

the palace guard, to ward then off, Meanwhile Simon fraser, the 
Vommi ssioner while trying to gpease the insurgents near the 


Calcutta gate was cut to sian At this other officers running 
away for safety also met the same dares Sir John Theophilus 
Metcalfe, the Joint Magistrate and Le Sas, the Sessions Judge, 
made good thelr escape towards Jhajjar end Karnal respectively. 
The curopean gaff of the College, including te Frincipal and 

Dre Unimean Lal, the Assistant Surgeon, wre killed while Prof.ien 
Chander escaped to villace Mataula® Thirty burepeans were 
massacred in cold boold in the house of the Kaja of Kishangarh, 
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Out of the three Indian Regiments in Delhi the 38th 
NeI, took the leading part in the outbreak, Its sepoys shot Ve 
cmaropean officers and fraternized secr-tly dth the two other 
regiments. ihe insurgents next turned their attention to the 
magazine but Lt.&,.l."llloughby blew it off, killing more then 
six hundred of them, The military officers ran towards Karnel 
and on the way were harassed and plundered by the villagers. the 
prisoners from the Jail were relessed by the mutineers and 
official buildings set on fire. The bank and the residenti al houses 
of the Europeans were plundered and large numbers carried away 
the plundered goods te their backs, Forty nine Mmropeans were killed 
in the DwanSel-Am on the 16th of May. Of the nristians, whe 
were considered the favourites of the Government none escaped the 
wratn of the mutineers. Indeed this whole scene took on most 
tragic dimensions, ithe dead bodies of mer, women and children 
were lying on the roadside and of these who escaped, women with 
their delicate constitution and children in heir tender age, were 
made to unmiergo untol: sufferings and privations,. Dut in the city | 
also there were those who waaaa shblter to the fugitive 
Caristians and bkuropeans at the risk of their own Lives, 

With the disruption of authority, a general sense 
of consternation mread in the city. chops were closed snd incidents 
of plundering took plece, the suprorters of the Sritieh and of peace 
found themselves suddenly in a helpless predicament, The houses 
of proeritish elements or of those who of fered opposition to the 
mutineers, were searched «ni plundered. As time passed, large number 


re 


Le Account of Kanshi Fershad, in Muir, Records of the intelligence 
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of bad characters flocked to the city from outside. Within (: 
fortnight, the strength of the mutinous sol@iery swelled to more 
than three thousand. the active elements hostile to the Britisn 

in the city were mostly Muslim fanatics who rejoiced and unfurled 
green flags in the hope of the reviual of Islamic lea It ie 
remarkable that no man raised his hand in @fence of the British 
even though certain chiefs were present at Delhi with their 
retainers, 

The emperor was at first disinclined to asaociate 
himself with the cause of the mutineers. They, however, implored 
end inaisted upon him to assume their leadership which demand he 
conceded, in the hope of regaining the lost empi:e of his ancestor 


In the countryside the repercussions of pelhi's 
falling completely into the hands of the mutinsers were most 
dramatic. his fact symbolized the total disruption of British 
authority and c:eneral disorder spread throughout the region. In 
no part of the country, wrote Johiie bendewanes to Major »General 


wilson, were the mutinous forces “se predominant, (their) 


cake” sean so extensive and the mutiny so general" ss in this 
tract, iesistance to authority grew nore widespread as tine 
passed amd a pattern of general destruction ae rged in all the 
districts. ihe paralysis of Sritish suthority was attributable 
partly to the fact thet the police constebulary at the district 
headquarters, which was the custodian of public peace, threw of 
its allegiance, rendering the civil authorities helpless. Mirepean 


1. Message from the here Government, 20 May 1857, in Forrest, 
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officers were either Killed or driven away from the district 
headquarters; official buildings and the records kept cian 
were set @m fires treasuries were plundered, and prisoners 
rele sed from jallss telegraph wires were cut, post offices and 
police stationgs were set on fire, Large numbers of policemen, 
and jeil guards, office and customs peons rendered no help when 
called upon, iiany of them turned actively hostile, tcok up the 
fire arms against thelr :ureopean officers end played a leading 
role in the defiance o: alaeaeede ahis was pertly due to the fact 
that meny of the sepoys of tne insur; ent Indian regiments were 
recruited from this tract and on rebelling or: being discharged 
from the neighbouring cantonments, they traversed this tract, 
spre:ding disorder :nd rousing the people against the Jritish, 
shey together with those who were on furlough, formed the 
Vanguard of the insurgent move:ent,. A very mall number of officers 
of subordinate rank and other employees stood loyal but they did 
not heave the courage to stick to thedr costs in the face of 


determined opposition from the people. 


1. Judicial Commissioner, Lahore to Ldmonstone, faieake, 31 July 
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Panjab, paras, 65-66, The bulk of the police constabulary was 
drawn from the Muslim sections of this tract who committed 


erime with a vengeance during the outbreak, 
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From Delhi the outbreak spread quickly in thd 
direction of Karnal. ixeitement united the people into a mob 
which openly defied autnority. The Collectore 
Magistrate of Panipat was killed at Delhi and W, 
‘iehard took over the charge of the district. ie tried to kee 
orier though the “burning and pillaze had reached his own door," 


Panipat 


People taking divantage of the relaxation of authority, refused 
the payment of revezue and indulzed in lawless activities, 
Nearly all the leading villages in Karnal, Yanipat, Thanesar , 
naithnal and Sonepat Pee the insurrection rendering sritish 
authority utterly extinct. -he Jats, Ranghars and Gujars were 
the foremost in striking at authority and in openly preaching | 
sedition . 4 larze body of the ianghars attacked the Thanesar 
jail to act free tneir imprisened friends theres but only the amy 
before this, the prisoners had been removed to Ambala. 

The district of sohtak was affected equally; but 
seLoch , the Joint Magistrate, took a bold stand and preserved 

order in this tract with a detachment of Jhajjar 

troops. After a fortnight when it had become 
clear that dritish authority had dwindled almost beyond recovery, 


Rohtak 
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the people in general also ai On the 23rd May, a contingent 
of rebellious troops from Velni, under Tafazsl Hussain, nile 
the district near Bahadurgarh. Bakhtawar @ingh, the |; 
marched -ith some men ageinst them but had to wtreat, the Jhajjar 
troops and other Government employees of the district turned 
disloyal. Loch, surrounded on all sides by hostile elements, beset 
with serious difficulties and finding himself in a helpless 
situation, fled towards Sarnal on the night of 24th May, esco ted 
by cthure Khan daregahs ithe rebel group from Delhi set fire 
to the distfict headquarters and customs bungalows at Hehan, 
Medinah end Mandothi and returned to Velni on the ion May carrying 
a — of one lakh and seventy five thousand rupees from 
vwohtak. the people were caught up in the fire of violence, 
Old clanniash feuds, which had been suppressed by the British, 
reeemerged. fhe vahia and Dalal Jats in Sampla and the Maliks end 
Vahias in Gohana and Sonepat revived their bitter enmity against 
each other, throwing tedistrict into meine Considering the 
insurrection to be a heavenesent opportunity, the Kenghars and 
other lawless elements indulged freely in plunder, 

lt was in Hisasr that the conflagration was the 
most furious, The restless spirit of the hanghars, mattis, 
Pachadas and Hishnois was let loose. On receiving 
the news of the outbreak st at pelhi, Wedderburn, 
the Lollectorel:gistrate, removed the feasure to the cattle farm 


Hi ssar 


ani took over precautionary measures,Za xmx uexktiw froops were 
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requisitioned from the Dadri chief but those feudal levies eC 
shaken loyalty were unable to face the insurgent ce The 
insurrection started fro: Hansi where on the 2th Hay, the sepoys of 
the Haryana Light Infantry took a leading part in es destroying 
Gevernment offices, ihe contagion instantaneocusly spread towards 
Hissar where two detacaments of liaryana Light Infantry and 4th 
Irregular Cavalary combined with the Dadri‘roops, shot their 
officers dead and marched to the jail to set the prisoners free. The 
“Ollector eMagistrate was shot in the courts and hisdeath was 
taken to symbolize the end of authority. vf the other iuropean 
officers, twenty three were killed and thirteen escaped towards 
ater Scenes of turbulence, like those in other districts, 
were repeated, me Muslim populstion plundered and estroyed 
rroperty freely. ihe treasury was also plundered «nd the villages of 
Jemalpur, Baliiali and others threw off all autherity and joined th< 
insurrection heart and soul. Some sections of the Hindu business 
Cless, those thet hed amassed wealth, fled towsrds Fatisla and 
Bikaner, Gisturbances took pl:ce also at Sirsa, A detachment of 
Neryane Light Infantry proved to be of doubtful loyalty but the | 
Superintendent of Girsa called in aah a peons and entrusted the 


defence of the town to the Banis cnief. The news of the sub 
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outbreak at dansl reached the officers et Sirsa before the (troops 
case to know of thst, and thus they all took to ers The 

town of Sirsa which of late years had —— up to a flourishing 
condition, was reduced to a heap of ruins. wer who were 
sispected of loyalty to the Britian were surdered, anarchy reigned 
gupreme sll around ond the Ghattis indulged openly in unlawful 
activities, The deserters from tne 5th and GOth :.I. regiments who 
had escaped from émbala, reached a wd and there formed the 
backbone of the rebellious populstion. 

Insurrection spread slso in the direction of Gurgaon, 
ihe irregular troops of the 3rd Lignt Cavalry who entered the 
Gistrict from Delhi, weredriven off ct first by 
the Collectorg Hagistrate, Mre Re Ford, but his 


GQircaon 


authority was soon swept off, and Government offices were plundered 
and birnt down. “ord, along with other fugitipe LUropeans, 

reached Hodal on the 4th May, but even there his position was 
endangered by the defection of charatypur ee He tried to 

cross the Jamuna but was toreatened by a mutinous party and turned 
towards the vVillsoge of sohane, where he and his party were put up 
by Hidayat ali, the loyal iiisaldar of the 4th Bengsl Irregular 
ae the Jaipur contingent , commanded by Capt. Eden, which 
had previously an encounter with the Neos, took Ford to Velhi on 
the Ist of July. ihe eos, always inclined towards insurrection 

and availing themselves xknekined tan of the breakedown of authority 
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plundered taork, Sohna and Mans They were opposed by Khazan 

and at Nuh a sah ieee took place. In Gurgaen, as in Kohtak 

the old feuds and enimosities between different clans and villages 
revived, lesding to bloody contests. Ind @ound Hodal 
internecine feuds flared up between Surots and kewats, resulting 
in heavy casualties on both the ar the dislecation of the 
authority proved an eee to Kao Tulla Ram to extricate 
himself from the mien enbarassnent in a he found himself 
involved ever since 1841, «de defiled cuted eg in an effort 

to set up an indepemient principality for himself around Rewari. 
The one salutary result of the assumption of authority by hin 
was that Hewari and its neighbourhcod were saved from being 
plundered by the eos, 


bed 
While all that has te en @sco bdabove was happening 


in thedstricts of the Delhi Territory, the outbreak had assumed 
serious proportions in the greater part 
Suppression of 
the outbreak of the courry. The mutinous force became 
dominant atDelhi anithei: continwi 


occupation of it shook the B:itish dominion to its very foundations, 


Le Sa Rist Urgeon, 1882-83, pp . 26-26. 

2. Gazetteer of District Gurgaon, 1482-83, pp. 25-26, 

3e Rao Tulla Rem hed gone heavily umier debt fer recklessly 
incurring expenditure far beyond his resairces, as vell due to 
debts contracted his father iso Purarn Singh. Iwo decrees were 
passed acainst him by the civil a re 24,023 in 1841 
and for rupees 94, 248-15-11 in 1851 , and both these decrees were 


to be ania by the attachment of hisateate of Kampura. See 
C wourk, Delhi, 1851 , pp.ll8-18zHao Tulle 


Rem Vs. Government , Khoob Kam and fhirty four others, in 


Decisions of the Zilla Court, Delhi, 1852, pp. 173076, 
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ihe number of tne mutinous soldiery there had swelled to mors 
than twenty thousand. Disaffection md resistmee to autherit) 
was €111 spreading. in te British camp, it was thought that the 
continued occupation of Delhi by the insurgent foree would cause 
the spread of "the contagion" further to the Panjabs and that 
nothing was possible of achievement by way of reasserting British 
authority elsewhere, so long as the mutinous forces remained 
ascendant in ielni. 

the recovery of Delhi was, therefore, soon decided 
upon by John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab and 
General Anson, the Commander-in-eChief of Bengal army, as an 
objective in the direction of recoverying the lost ground. On 
hearing the news of the outbreak, General Anson reached on 16th 
Nay from the Simla hills and the very next day despatched two 
Horse Artilleery guns, a aquadron of the 9th Lancers and four 
Companies of the Ist %& Fusiliers to Karnal on way to oar 
He contepplated a march upon Delhi after concentrating — forces 
at Karnal and saking a junction with he force from Meerut,¥hen 
more reinforcements of soldiers reached Karnal, the first detachment 
advanced tc Panipat, The general condition of the British would 
have deteriorated greatly in this quarter, had not muuaZa@d the Sikh 
ghiefs of the cisesutlej territory come with their liberal support. 
Ahmad Ali khan, the iiawab of Karnal, also unhesitatingly a 
his services sndaw resources at the disposal of the British, 


1. Forest Geives hd VOl. ly ppe 55056, 
2. James to pdmons ‘One, June 1887, nO 8.153]. 
ax 3e Memorandum by ©,7 Toy Bee eae aks Res 15 June 185c, BO Se1D0~ah 4 
Halkes, Ge iso M4) 9 st MBit | sit 2 SELoewOSLern Freya ns 

De go. 


Karnal became the rallying centre of fugitive iuropean officers, 
their women and children, and the loyal Indian troops, Karnal, in 
fact, came now to occupy a position of importance in this entire 
move, because its possession by the British ensured the mfety of the 
supply line to Delhi from this side, 

To restore communications with Meerut and Ambala, a 
telegraph office was established at Karnal. @pt. Mac andrew marched 
with a force from Karnal to Panipat. General Anson left Ambala 
on 24 Hay but died three days later of cholera. 

General Keed, the next senior officer, took over the 
command and issued orders to ‘ajoreGeneral Sir Henry Barnard to 
advance upon Delhi. His force tcok its time for reaching Karnal 
for several reasons, but the journey from Karnal to os proved 
even mor. arduous, It reached village Ral on 6%" 6 June. The 


1. A few days previcus to outbreak, General Anson had gone to the 
hills le-ving behind Native Regiments of the Bengal army seething 
with discontentment and conspiring for ingsurrection signs of 
inddseipline were already visible also ot the Delhi cantonments and 
at other such places owing to the use of greased cartridges. There 
were seven incendiary fires at Ambala between 16 and 23 April.The gf 
conduct of General Anson on that critical occasion was lamentable 
though he was holding the pivotal position to whom all ranks turned 
their eyes for lead, iad he taken a prompt and judicious action in 
time, the catastrophic rising might have been averted. Jee Combers.. 


dournal, 7th series, Through the Sepoy Mutiny and the Siege of Delhi, 
Phe ledes 


2. Tne foree met the fugitive rth py coming on foot from Delhi 
who hrd been maltreated by the village miscreants, The army 
officers caught nearly twenty of those miscreants «nd executed 
then Bae, e@ and to ta ee sae vial yee Hope Grant, 
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European force from Meerut under Brigedier-General A.Wilson ’ 
joined thie ferce never Gaghpat on 7 June, Its tctal ey for an 
all out attack Ze upon Velhi amounted to six hundred cavalry , two 
thousand and four hundred infantry with twenty two guns besides 

one hundred and fifty men of err Major general Barnard, 
who held the command of the force, advanced further towards Delhi 
and sent for Lt, Hodson for reconnoitring who reported that the 
mutineers had gathered together at Hadlieikeserai, ten miles 

north of Delhi on the Grand Trunk Road, Here early in the morning 
of & June a pitched battle took place in which, despite etiff 
opposition, the British fore« won and the road sf te Velhi lay vines 


The British gained inestimaily in moral effect from the victory 
scored in the dose vicinity of Delhi.ihe same day the British 
force took its position on the ridge, north of the city militarily 
a commanding base of operations, 

Though the British field force had ecamped before 
Delhi, the insurgents threatened Sritish interests again in Panipat 
district. Near Sonepat the Gijars burnt the brdtge of boats over the 
Jenuna. Conmfaations with Heerut were thus interrupted and some 


1. Roberts, Lord, ggrty One Years in India, pe. 154, 


2. The British loss in kilied was &1 ineluding Colonel Chestor, the 
AAjutant-General, and 132 wounded.ihe loss of the mutineers was 
heavier in spite of the advantage of the formidable position they 


occupied, They lost 13 guns, two of wich were twenty four pounders. 
Many of them mutineers who re from the eer eee of 8 June never 


paps to Deini~e See Farrast tions from Letters, Deanatahe 


: ra, Vol. 1 Pps 580-08; Fobe: rte, Forty One 
Ln india, p 18 a Greathed HoH, ed. by his widow, |] 
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Supplies for the field force before Delui to had to be sough} 

from Ferozpur. Capt. Mac andrew took strong measures, executed 
many insurgents and the Jind troops repai:ed the bridge. again, 

on 27 June a large force of mutineers left the ws city for 
sieiaiudeant alain heavy rainfall fleoded the river which swept away the 
vridge. Though communication between Delhi and Karnal often were 
interrupted, yet the Grand Trunk Rosd remained busy with supply 
caravans carrying arms, ammunition and other civil supplies fron 
the Panjab. 


In the face of the witical position of the British 
special attention was paid to keep communications safe with the 
Panjab. Coie Le Bas was put in charge of the country % up to 
Panipat and C.B,. Saunders from that place to Delhi, Near Karnal, 
the Ranghars plundered travellers ond smaller villages. The 
villege of Kulraon took a leading part in the ineurrection. Le Bas 
requested the Guides Corps which was coming down from Peshawar to 
Delhi to strike terror among the ach aeelate The village was burnt to 
ashes, with forty men being killed. ‘this served as a terrible 
example to the rest of the insurgent vill«ges.Ffurther, Le Sas 
tactfilly kept the country quits by enlisting in the Government 
service meres three hundred influential Hanghars who escorted 


1. dames to bamon stone, Laie. ey Sl July 1857, no. 33 Buandreth to 
Rdamonstone, EailsPey Sl JULY 1857, nos. 2le22, 


2. Mesorandum by Le Sas, Uskshe, 15 Jan. 1858, nos, 130-31, Besides 
the village Kuiraon  eignty other villages. of Ranghars around 
Karnal were in wbeliious spirite 2 re oa had two aims, First 
to plunder Kernal , and secomily strike « blow at Nawab 
ahmad Alf Khan whom they hated liscess 28 a severe and harsh 
landlerd and helper of the Britian. In fact, Ranghars bier eal 
was much dreaded by the people and was known as gardi. 

Memorandum by Le Bas. 
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the stores sent to Delhi and guarcied the magazine established at 
Karnal. R 

By the middle of July disorder again £uk& flared up 
which necessitated demonstration of force, Capt. iiughes, with 
two hundred troops, passing through j.arnal advanced upon the 
rebellious villcge of “ae on 24 July.ihe village was sacked and 
150 persons were killed, Fear @reai throughout the tract and the 
village people paic up their arrears of revenue along with one 


thousand rupees as penalty. 


While the main Sritish foree besieged Delhi, the 
Coief Commiasioner of the Panjab aidressed himself to the task of 
recovering the sissar district. In June, Brigadier 
General Vam Cortlandt was d@puted to establish 
order there, lie marched from Ferospur and saceesafully repulsed 


Hissar 


the attack of one thousand Bhattis at Odhan. Two days later, he 
took the offensive and routed another rebel body, more than two 
thousand strong in the vicinity of Sirsa, killing and wounding 

two hundred, The force of Nur Hohemmed Knan, the Nawab of Kania, 
who had proelaimed himself the Governor of Sirsa on a of the 
Jelhi king, was defeated and he and his son were captured, after 
thie £ Van Cortlandt marched further ani reached Hissar on 12 July. 
Here the Kanghar population in numerous villages offered desperate 
resistance, when he had tedeen possession of the town of Hissar, it 


was attacked on 19 Augist by a large body of two thousand Ranghars 


fee jemorandua by Le Bas, Hal . 15 Jan. 1858, nos, 1-31; Cave 
Brown,’ Panjab and Jelhi in 1857, pp. 142-43, 
Qe dudiei «1 Commissioner, Lahore, to Limonstone, B5ePoy 3 Julye1867 


3. Cooper, Fees The Crisis in the Panjab, pe 17. “DOs 143 


4, Branireth to the Secretary ce the ee of india, Foreign 
Depte, 25 June 1857, in Zar a KeGOTI SR, VOl. vii,part 1, p-156. 
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led by Shahsada Hohammed Azim, but after fighting, it ws beaten back 
Disappointed in their attsek on Hissar, the insurgents, their® 
number having eke still more, turned towards joshem and attacked 
and plundered ite. Thirty of the Sikaner troops whe defended the 

town were killed ir the encounter. dhe British foree moved tovards 
Hangi where the insurgent Ran ghar villages of Jamalpur, Hazimpur , 
Baliiali and Mungali vere janie: Insurrection was quelled and 
order gradually restored, 


In Rohtak district the irst effort to recapture 
authority was made by A. Loch, the Joint Magistrate, who returned 
Rohtak on £8 May to kohtak in the company of the 60th 
N,leiiegiment. chat Regiment while at Ambala, was 
of uncertain loyalty and for tnis task Loch could hardly relg u;on 
a regiment which was itself mutinously inclined; thus thie attempt 


1, Lt. Mildmay’s report, in Paniabh Kecords, vol.vii, part I, p.438. 
2 Macpherson to Edmonstone, Estee, 3 Cote 1857, now 4. 
36 _— Brandreth to Sdmonstone, EalsEe, 30 Cot. 1857, nos.lell . 


6 Septenber, iiazimpur was subdued in the Huxsyans wherein 

poet Gurbax, one of the chief instigators of the mutiny in 
bm Haryana Light Infantry hKegiment st Uansi, ani twenty five 
others we:e killed. Iwo days later, Jamalpur drew up a force of 
1200 men with a few guns but after an exchenge of fire they 
turned tail. Five days after, on ll tember, Mungali was 
sacked where the insurgents were slaughtere: in large numbers. 
The fall of these refractory vill«esa proved to be the s;mbol of 
the reassertion of ee authestty. See Cortlandt to 
Neepherson, EeSakeg 27 Nove 1857, nose 14-17. 


4. The @tn NI. Kegiment was removed from Amba:a to i’anipat but 
the later district ws ina most troubled state and it became 
very difficult for the Auropean troops to fight while - nutinous 

 vegiment wmained in teir rear, Major General Barnard, on being 
counselled by Le Bas, removed the regiment in the first. week of 
June to sohtak to intercept the hostile designs of the Haryana 
Light Infantry and 4th Irregular Cavalry which had revolted in 
Hansi and dissar. Memorandum of be ry iakake, 15 Jan.1858, 
NOSe LWe3ly Seton, Tnomass yon Cadet to L 2} 
ppe 92, 124. 
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failed. Shure Khan Shanadar was killed for nis loyalty to the 
British by themen of-his Kegiment and its buropean officers escaped 
to Delnd whe: it muitinied. ‘he seaond effort to effect a | 
demonstration of force at cohtak was made when LteWeieh. Hodson we | 
deputed with a detachmant of 36] Irregular Cavalry troopa to pursue 
the mutineers who had come out of Delhi, either to incite the people 
or to intercept the coming of civil proviaions and heawy guns 

from the Panjab to the “ritish cemp at Delhi. Keaching alain | 
Hoison captured and executed several men of the Irregulsr Cavalry. 
At Hohtak Hodson had a fierce encounter with the Ranghars and 
Kassai(butehers) but they were driven @ay into the town leaving 
beiind thirteer. dead, Sut the town people again ttacked Hodson 

with a total force of one thousand men @med with swords and 
eileen In the action — ensued fifty of the townamen vere 
killed anc another 150 wounded. Hodgson, faced with strong 
resistance from the people snd with his ammunition runing short, 
returned to Delhi cam: via Gohane and Sonepat. 

On 24 August ancdiher large body of mutineers of the 

Nimach and Koteh Brigades moved out of Delhi to intercept the 
Battele of arrival of tne lon; awelted siege train from 
Najabgarh Ferozpur ani also imite the cuntry to more 


active resistance. Brigadier-General Hiehcloasn was entrusted with 


Le Hondgon, 5 Keg AWELYS acy 
266—6903 iiodson, to Lt. Norm 
: ee. * 2° £ a 


an, 24 dug. 1857, io Forrest, 


ue 


. See 


«PP 

NOLS S...d8Mi 8. OF, fi nie dis ig bite, ppe 267 -80,. 
Je les PPe 265-69, ihe encounter between the insurgents snd 

Hondson's troops took place at ‘ohtak where now a days there is 
the Jat Collezee Being a skilled strategist, Hodaeon mace a 
feigned retreat towards village “ohar to bring the attacking men 
in open to give them battle. Ihe insurgmts pursued the retreating 
foree, yelling and keeping up ea he vy fire of matchlocks,As the 
assailants drew nearer, the @techment turned back, 


Ze Hodson, 
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two thousand infantry sepoys and sixteen guns te encounter the 
enemy. the mutineers had strongly entrenched themselves, over 
the bridge of a stream running near Nengli and Najabgarh. The action 
yutuye began at 5 Polls and by the close of the evening the insurgen 
were completely routed, Desperate bravery was exhibited by both 
the sides in that fiercely contested action. Ihe bridge was 
destroyed, Nangli sacked cnd Najabgarh plundered. The Nimach 
brigade was destroyed completely and the Kohilkhand and Koeteh 
Brigades which were at Palam on the day of fighting = returned 
quietly to Delhi, when Nicholson returmd there with the trophies 
of victory. this battle ranks m among those memorable actions of 
1857 known for desperate fighting, Its effeeta tilted the balance 
militarily and morally in favour of the British, -ieneeforth 
desertions from Delhi became more frequent and the morale of the 


mutineers slumped, 


1. Nicholson to Li. Edward, 4 Sept. 1857, Eadeks, 30 Ost. 1857,no04s 
Kayes Jeiies Udy of tne indisn Officerg, vol. ly ppe 365e66, 
Hesketh, Po, ihe ii alniy ppe 248-51. Early in the morning 
of 25 August, in hewy rain, Nicholson marched through swamps 
and fords of the three to four feet deep water, foliowing a 
circuitous route via sangloils Johm Metcalfe in order to assist 
Richolsen with his local experience accompanied the force, The 
heavy rainfall was, however, more disadvm tageous to the mutineer 


as they had to pass through te flooded Najabgarh ‘jhil', The x 


British artillery created navoe emong the ranks of the mutineers 
and ikholson ordered his infantry men to make a daa: charge with 
bayonets, Hutineers' guns were silenced soon and they fled 
tovards the nearby vill:ges, leaving behind their guns and 
ammunition, with on estimeted loss of three te four aundred men, 
Large numbers were ijrowned while crossing the stream.See Srendre 
to Admonstone, —lakeg DO Oct, 1857, nos. 26834; Nicholson to 
Edward, f.SePe, 30 OGt, 1857, No. 4s 
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the crucial point in the struggle between the ° 

British and the insurgents was the possession of pelni., By the 
micdle of July the strength of the British force rose 
te more than five thousand while those of the 


Delhi 


mutinesrs swelled to more than <wenty thousand trained soliiers, 
MajoreGeneral Si ii,Barnard died on 5 July and General Keed, the 
next senior commander, tcok leave for imgland.Tne command devolved 
upon BrigadiereGencral Sir A, Wilscn. tm the aiminietrative side, 
H, Greathed acted ss the Civil commissioner of belni tract and Agent 
tothe Lieute «Governor of NortheWvesterr Provinces. From the day 

of the outbreak, the Delhi Territory remained under the control of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Fanjab till it was formally annexed to 
that province in February 1856, 

All was not wall in the camp of the insurgents «nd 
they head run into difficulties because of several reasons. The king 
for want of resolute character, failed to provide strong leadership 
an. had te contend egainat the Muslim dieehard comsunelistea wiio 
were resporsible for communal disturbances inside the city, the 
princes remained a liability because of their self indulgence and 
licentiousness, The soldiers committed many excesses; they ransacked 
and plundered the houses of the rich in numerous cases on one pretex 
or the — demanded forced loans and dealt with the people harshl 


Roberts, rede t ne i > a ? he Indi « WHAT, DY» ppe 33034 


poG55 Kanehya | Lads 


and ‘neo cereal, in the £re 


Pre lOell. the sepoys of some eres cOllected money up to th 
extent of rupees one thousand each, anc were so burdened with thi 
leot that they lost mobility. For facility, hey began to exchange 
rupees for gold ‘mohurs', and the rate of exchange rose from 
sixteen rupees to a'mohur’ to twenty five rupees, 
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In fact, the eyes of the sepoys were on the riches of the people. 
As all outside commercial intercourse ceased, economic hardships 
inthe city grew. further, the Sritish intelligence service “ 
active in fomenting trouble. Indiscipline in the Indian army grew 
and the spirit of mutual distrust among ite verious regiments 
undernined its strength. 


Up to the middle of August the #ritisn force was on 
the defensive but the arrival of mor: reinforcements and its 
victory at Najabgarh, revived its sinking confidence. In te 
beginnning of Sertember the scales were turned in fewour of the 
British. the alleout assault commenced on 14 September and the city 
fell tothe British after six days of desperate fighting on the 
20th, Next day the British flag was again waved over the imperial 
ality, the events preceding this day marking an important phase of 
British Indian Histery, ihe British fcught under the most dug 
desperate ciroumstances; our the heavy and ‘init rain, burning 
heat and pestilence failed to dampen their ete They fought 


1. The days of Clive ani uske vere reealled to the British soldiers 
to keep up their sinking zeal." ‘either the devastationa", 


reported Lawrence ," of thet errible scourge, the cholera, nor 

the deadiy stroke of an Indian summeresun, which has so vigerously 
thinned the ranks of our 6mell army during the past three montha; 
the harassing ind almost iso cssant duties of the campy the evére 


recurring combate with a highly trained and veteran enemy, who 
outenumbered us by thousands in men, and by hundreds in guna of all 


calibre, the stubhorn and desperate resistence offered by the 
mutinseres during and since the assault on the 14 inetant, nothing 
had abated -he ardour of our troops, kuropean and Native," 

Letter from Lawrence, Feiel., DO Ucte. 1657, no. BA, 


against the large force of trained soldiers, erclosed in the valled 
city, the defences of which recently had been strengthened with 
the selentific skill of Europe.Ihe country around was actively 
hostile to them. From 3 May te 20 September, 3837 men of theirs, 
including 66 officers, were either killed, wounded or reported 
ane ihe mutineers also fought as well as they could, 
though they were badly commande: and were on the whole an ille 
disciplined force. they had their own difficulties, which im luded 
the financial troubles apart from inefficient organization and 
command,Whatever the clroumstances, the fall of Delhi broke the 
heart of the mutinous forces and marked the first step in the 
reassertion of British authority. 

During the night previous to the day velhi fell, the 
insurgent menand soldiers took the precipitate flight, The 
King and his favourite queen Zeenat Mahal — taken prisoners by 
Major Hodson who guaranteed them their lives, Frinces Mirza 
Mughal, dou Baker and Khizer Sultan ee from Hamayun's 
tomb and shot at theDelni gate oy Bodson. the scene that ensued 
was most tragic. indiutat Indiscriminate shooting of the innocent 
people was begun, The city was utterly deserted and bore the 
appearance of a city of the dead. Starving and old men and women 
were bayonetted by the sepoys as a hth ata: | tried to leave the 


oltys streets were strewn with corpses. For days, grain SHOPS, 
Forrest 


le Numerical Return of Milled 9 Woun:ed and bea = 
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2. W. Muir to Sherer, 27 nag 1857, EaaPos 30 ote Pie57, nO el85~ 

Je Ibide, Muir to Edmonstone, Eatiakes 27 Hov. 1857, no. 80-86, 


4. Ghalib, Asad Ullsh, Dagtamba, pe 153 aahir -Dehalvi, 
Dastaneieghadr, pe. 116. 
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remained closed and many women committed suicide by throwing 


themselves into wells, Outside the city, in open ground they 
suffered due to the severities of the season while the Heos and the 
Gujare plundered then. 

ingide the city, from 30 September upto February 
1868, the people were punished and executed and almost all who 
were founds guilty were sentenced to death, Troops were ordered 
to ki11 aie ia resisted and they had a free run on the property 
ef the people, Itwas a seene of general plunder, Pamilies 
of property were ruined and driven to ieaene The rulera, now 
firmly baek in authority, tended to look on every inhabitant of 
Delhi «8 a culprit though not all who suffered at their hands 
hed been actively hostile to then. the Muslims were generally 
singled out for prosecution, After a few months, the Hindus were 
permitted to come back to the city while the Muslima were kept 
outside; it was only later that they were adzuitted, 

The Gurgaon district, like the others in this tract 
was a scene of great chaos and disorder.The Heos had resumed their 
defiant habits andthe Ahirs of Rewari tried to 
establish their own political authority under Kao 
Tulle Ram . In addition trouble was caused in this region by the duti 


Gurgaon 
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vats of Ballabgarh and the mutinous brigades of Nimach and Kote. 
In Cetober 1857, Brigadier Showers marehed in thia direction to 
suppress Giscrders. The Gujars were beaten ai he force proceeded on 
to howard from where Reo Tulla Ram fled at the approach of this 
forde, The column then rounded up the chiefs of rs Jhajjar and 
Behadurgerh./The fort of Kanound was also occupieds the fort of 
Kanound was also occupied and the Heos decisively beaten in an 
engagement, After a few days, the Jodhpur Legion made a junction 
with the force of ‘ulla = the Jaipur Irregular Cavalry, the 
Rangha: Horse snd the Heos. ‘This combined force encamped at : 
Narnaul, under the admirable natural defensive ux cover of hills. 
Lt.Col. Gerrard advancei from Kanound to occupy the place and 
severe fighting ensued. Both the foresees fought bravely and in the 
end the mutineers dispersed with heavy lesses, The action at 
Narnaul may be seen as nearly the last action of the general 
conflagration in this tract. After this, at Roopraka, several 
thousand Meos who had assembled, surrendered after an encounter, 
Hany of their villages were burnt by the British column, 


1. -ulle Ream had a gun foundery within his fortress and had turned 
out neatly many brasae guns. His other workshop, net his requirements 
in carrisges, gun powder encountpaments and other war materials. 


See Hodgson, | t. Bae Re Gra tA: bisa Pe Ble 
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After the reassertion of authority in this entire 
region, measures were taken by the British to punish those guilty 
Punishments and of insurrection. The emperor Behadur Shah was 

Rewards tried, found guilty, and exiled with Zeenut Heh 

and thirteen other members of his fanily to Rangoon in March 18656, 
The petty chiefa round pelhi who had proved disloyal were also 
punished , Abdul hahman Knan, Nahar Singh and shmad Ali Khan, the 
respective chiefs of Jhajjar, Sallabgarh and Farrukhnagar, were 
convicted of joining in the rebellion against the Government and 
vere hanged at Delhi in January 1658, Bahadur Jang Khan ume of 
Dadri and Bahadurgarh was spared his life, but he was kept under 
surveillance at Ludhiana for the -:emsining days of his life. The 
estates of all those chiefs were confisested, thelr moveable 
properties deglared as prise money of the treops and their families 
avarded pensions for maintenance. The ehie f of Loharu and his 
brother, who hac saved the lives of many Buropeana, vere reinstated. 
Hakim Abdul Haq of Gurzaon, ‘awab Mohammed Kuli Khan, father-inel aw 
of the emperor, Addul Sanad Khen, the near relative of the Jhajjar 
chief, Hussain Khan, the native of Hindustan, ali Dad Khan, 
relative ef the emperer, and Hira Singh, were all er and 
put to death for active participation in the outbreak, 

Two tribunals were constituted for the trial of 


offenders whose number was conaiderable. 5 y the ond of May, S5icase 


1, Administrative Geport of the Panjab, 1858, para. 130, 


2. Office Mesorandum, Government of India, 17 April, 
1868, F.PePeg WH April 1858, nos, 355-62, 
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were disposed of, 41 persons were hanged, i sentenced for ° 
various terms, 104 flogged and 533 acquitted. uamary trialp were 
stopped by Lawrence who came to Delni on 24 Pebruary 1858 but 
insurgents vue took setive part in the outbreak were averely 
punished, Lawrence stood opposed to the spirit of vengedance a4 
after his arrival arbitrary exercise of autnority vas subjected 
to law, the plundering of pecple and their houses was dopped, 
martial isw Was withdrawn and people were allowed to return to their 
homes, Nearly a thousand ineurgentse surrendsred under the amnesty 
proslainei on Ist Nowember 1868. Fines snd cesses were levied upon 
uuyx recusant villages.tThe tract was disarmeds the police 
establishment was completely reorganized and within _ nonths an 


amount of fifty lakhs of rupees was collected as aimee 


While there were cemeral punishments for those found 
guilty by the sritish of opvosing them, there were others who 
were rewarded, Large numbers of persone who had remained faithful 
or had saved the dives of Europeans and diri.stiens received tities, 
pensiona grantsy lande or remissions of revenue, the Sikh chiefs 
of the claeSutlej tract were especially rewarded for thelr support 
to the British cause. The confisceted territory of Dadri and certain 
parte of Jhajjar, fetching four lakhs of —— per annum, were 
given as reward to the Petiala and Jind states. 


1. Administration Report of the Fanjaby 1858, para, 13], Towards the 
B58, 1600 prisoners wre avaiting trials and more 


end of February 


arrests were till being made. 

2e The total number of arma recovered from tha necple wan 221,817 
besides loads of forty carts. 

3. Syed Mohamed Hussain Khan, jarikhuleFatiala, pre 40406, 

4, Administration Repart of the Panjab, 1658, pare. 1433 
Maheraj frishan, Tarikh Zille Rohtak, pp. 84092, 
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° 
Tne final step wt “ffected the administrative, 

fortunes of the Velhi Territory was its annexation to the aa 
by the Act XXXVIIZ of 1868, which repealed Reguistion V of 1832. 
As the Panjab was a Noneliegulation province, the Delhi Territory 
also returned to the olc pattern wiish had obtained in it before 
1638. the old Delhi Folitieal agency, the offices of Judge, of the 
Hunsifs, and of the Sadr émins and of the Principal Sadr Amina were 
abolisheds in their places, the new offices of the Deputy 
Commissiore re, Assistant Commissioners snd Extra Assistant 
commissioners were introduced. The territory was bifurcated into 
two divisions: Delhi and Hissar, the former consisting of the 
districts of Delhi, Karnal and Gurgaon, and the later of Hissar, 
hohtak, Jhajjar and sirsa, whe whole tract that was now annexed 

to the ranjab was 13,975 square miles of arene 

It may be of interest here to give in outline what 

was «6 matter of some importance and difficulty throughout this 

| periods the relationship between the British 
on petite te authority and the imperial Mughel family. 


The retention of the HMugnal emperor in 1805 had been thought 
necessary to appease the feelings of the large Muslim community. 
it had then been considered impolitie to depose the emperor, 

The emperor was retained not because newas want«d but because 

he could net be removed without a politicel shakeup, “ith this 
consideraticn alone the shadow cf the nominal sovereignty vas 
allowed to linger on for over half a century. Under the settlement 


made by Wellesley in 1805, the emperor was guaranteed comfort, 
respgst, the imperial title and other embiems of royalty,but not 
powers 


2, Lemeden, chief Secretary to the "Government, to the Resident pel’ 
FadePos 20 June 1805, no. 422. 
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when the British took velhi over in 1803, the 
empercr Shah Alam, was blind, infirm and aged; he was in a : 
pitiable position, a king without an army, treasury or court of his 
owne His relations witn the Uritish had been generally happy since 
1764 but after the overthrow of the Harathss, he attempted to assert 
his legal superiority over the Comp-ny. Wellesely dismissed this 
imperial notion of Shah Alam and retained him in the reduced status 
of a phantom, It was made clear to him that the Company vas no 
vassal of the enperor, His status was that of a stipendiary of the 
Britisn, It was to weaken the politisal and diplomatic cause of 
the French and the Marathas, thet Wellescly had wanted to take the 
person of the emperor out of their inka Further, Shah Alem still 
retained in 
gave him some potential power snd bargaining strength. This the 
British had te bear in the mind 2nd it was for this that they worked 
out the compromise formula by which the emperor retained his title 


some manner thegenscral affeetions of hia people which 


but the Compeny resumed the power, 

in 1806, Akbar Shah II succeeded to the throne on 
the demise of nis f=sther, Shah Alam. He was aman of dignity and 
culture but lacked insight and tact. He fatled to irspire confidence 
and respect among the people, and remained fully dependent on the 
British. He was quite happy et the steadily improving state of 
affaires under the british rule and frequently stated this publicly a 
Seton, comeying to the Governor-General xkux the comictions of 
Akbar Ghah, wrote: " So perfectly does he seem to understand this, 


that I have repeatedly heard nim declare, in publics Darbar his 
£2k% convictions of the miseries which this cart of tne country would 
experience were it deprived of the protection of the British Govte 


1. Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, ppe 34-35, 
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He avers, without reserve, to the state cof vexatious thraldom 
inwhioh he was formerly held, and frequently alludes to the ¥ 
wretched conijitions of these provinees , until order and regularity 
were established by the British Government. Of the improvements 
which hes alreedy taken place, inc onsequence, he is by no means 
unobserving. During hie Late excursions, when passing through some 
corn fleldse which had been recently brougnt inte cultivation, 

he said: 'Inese cre the effects of the Inglish'intezam' 
(regularity). Formerly bordes of Slzh and Maratha plunderers 
over ran this part of the country and prevented cultivation, Nay, 
they even robbed parents cf their children and carried them into 
nee." They ate be considered as the spontaneous result of 
his own refelections.* Indeed, under Shah Nizemeudedin, who 
held the charge of the pelhi tract under the Merathas, the royal 


fanily had expe:ienced great pecuniary distress and i's allowance 
vas rediwwed to a mere pittance. in contrast to this, during 


the term of Seton as Resident rdations bet«een the British 
Government and Akber Uhah were more satisfactorye Seton's tact and 
modesty ensured tothe emperor dignified treatment and regular 
receipt of his pend, stipend. 

Secretly, Akbar Shan seemed to have entertained 
anbitions of his own and Lord Minto, in his Hinute of 6 January, 
1809 stated " that the views of Akbar ‘hah were directed to the 
gradual recovery and exercise of the imperial authority instead 
of being confined to the asitakiiati il the imperial rank and title 
uncer the protection of the Company." Minto, however, recognised 


1. Seton to Kdmonstone, 24 April, FeSePe, 14 May 1807,nos. 1-5. 
2, Minto, Minute, 6 Jan. 1809 , cited in Spear, iwilight of the 
Mughula, pe 42. 
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the sovereignty of the emperor within the palace alone, Whouf 
allowing any modification in the existim settlement. neueress 
partly due to the persuasion of Seton, he enhanced the annual royal 
stipend from rupees nine lakhs to twelve, with a promise of 
further increase when resources permit ted 

Under the Marquess of Hastings the emergence of 
the Company as the supreme power in India had become a hard 
reality of the political life and the sme attitudes underwent 
a natural change, ‘the observance of ceremonial formalities 
towards the emperor seemed anarchroniastic to Lord Hastings. When 
he came in 1816 to direct the operations of the Gurkha war, clash 
between the outlooks of the emperor and ®vernor-General occurred. 
Akbar Shah expressed his anxiety to meet the Governor-General in 
a ceremonial manner in which his mperiority may be maintained 
but Governor-General = understood the game and he refused to 
agree to the @rangemamts. Politica considerations dominated 
Hastings thinking. the influemeof taHase of Timur, Hastings 
thought, was fast fading aay and he continued retention of nominal 
sovereignty, he was ne was merely due to the gratuity of 
the British Government. Hastings thought the emperer frankly to 
be a nuisance . Due to the rigid attitudes adopted by both the 
parties on the matter of ceremonial details, the Governor-General's 
meeting with the emperor did not take place. Only a deputation 
comprising high officials was sent but they presented gagarg on 
their own behalf and not from the aches pdaltineaaians 9 a8 a mark of 
"homage from Re latter to his liege lord." Previously, it was a 


Zon bhdes PPe JlLB-20-6 
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GevernoreGeneral but Hastings declined to acknowledge any sich 


status of dependence and mbordination. 

In 1826, Lord Amherst visited the emperor, on an 
equal footing, and without presenting gazar. charles Metcalfe, the 
then Resident, persuaded the emperor to forsake rigidity and take 
nete of the changed political situation in the country. Akbar Shah 
renewed his request to the Supreme Government for the enhancement 
of his ¢ipend and with this view, he tried to appease the Governor- 
General, but his mquest ws turned down,After Asherst no meeting 
took place between any other Governorg-General and the emperorw 


Falling to get his stipend augmented from the 
Government <£ India, ‘kbar Shah decided to present his case before 
the Home Authorities in England. He @gpointed .am Mohan Roy as his 
emissary to pursue the mission in London and conferred on hin the 
title of Raja. han Mohan ley reached imgland on 8 April,1831 
and ws wcorded due honour consistent with his high status. tie 
He presented the royal petitio:: both before the Court of Directors 
and the Hosrd of Control. After prolonged negotiations the court 
consented in 1833 to enhance the royal stipend by three lakh per 
annum provided the emperor was ae to renounce all supposed 
Claims upon the Company's Government. Ihe matter ef the 
distribution of the enhanced sum was left at the diseretion of 
the Governor-GeneraleineCGouncil. Hot satisfied with the decision 
of the court, Kem Mohan thought it epedient ® present the royal 
petition to the Parliament which then reflected much liberal 
and reforming climate of contemporary Mmgland. He advised the 


1. Letter from the court of Directors to the Gevernor-Generale 
inevouncli} 13 Febe 1833, no. 139, in Majumdar, JoK . , Raja Ram 
vleye rigGsied ahs fast. a3 “Mi3 OT) my of Pe 230. 
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emperor to decline the acceptance od the proposed enhancement, 
But before the Kaja could proceed further with the mimion he dis 4. 
The vexed queation of the enhancment of ht: royal stipend thus 


remained wiresolved, 


Akbar Ghah died in 1837 and was succeeded by Bahadur 
Shane ‘the new emperor was a man literary and sesthetic tastes 
and a poet of no mean order. Hewasa ssholar of Persian and Urdu, 
and by his simplicity, elegance ani geniality, he recovered som 
ground lost under _ predecessor in matter of public revernce for 
the imperial faaily. 

In 1644, the offer of enhanced atipend of three 
lakhs per annum became again the subject of neegotiation between 
the Directors in asmgland and the Governmnt of India, and t 
emperor but no settlement was arrived at. Lord Ellenborough, being 
an enthusiastic imperialist, entertained the scheme for the 
deposition of the royal familly from the red fort. Sut only by 
inducement, not force, could the scheme have been effected, 

In 1849, the question of abolishing the imperial 
title was seriously taken up by Dalhousie who was determined to 
sweep away legal anomalies, He grew impatient with the legal 
fiction of Mughal sovereignty. In &ict, from Ellenberough to 
Canning, the policy of the Government of India had been veerim 
towards the extirm tion of the Mughal royalty in all its aspects 
from Delhi and towards getting the red fort vacated by the emperar 
and his family. Four important factors welded in favour of his 
policy. 

First, the emergence of the solid and vast British 


Indian empire had rendered the royal fiction more anomalous than 


1. Mahdi Hussain, Be 
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lice Secomly, the emperor, shorn of all semblance of royalty, 
hed, 1t was thought, become a “matter of indifference even Re the 
Mohammedans" and thus, the alae of royalty, it was believed 
could de no harm to the empire, Thisly, Dalhousie apprehended 
serious political dm ger and adminitrative inconvenience from t 
presence of the emperor and his family. the palace was a citadel 
of intrigue from the Sritish point of view. Since the debacle of £& 
the first afghan Wer, the British were becoming much more 
apprehensive of a Kuslim inspired political flare-up. The emperer, 
in these clreumstmces —— have become the rallying centre 
ef the intriguing elements, Finally, the Oovernment vas not 
bound by any treaty either to enhance the royal stipend or to 
allow the continuance of the — sovereignty; it had all been 
a matter of political eae 

In addition, the Mughal emperor hadi been gradually 
stripped of nearly all the attributes ef royalty fer many years 
pest. the presentation of pazer was ai scontinudl; the practice of 
the current coins of the Company bearing the image of the emperor, 
followed since 1778 was discontinued in 1835, Only two attributes 
of sovereignty had been ellaed to exists the title of kingship, 
and sovereignty jurisdiction within the palace, 

In February 1849, the heir apparent, prince Dara 
Bakht died and Dalhousie saw in this even an opportunity to put 
through his scheme of removing the royal family from Delhi, In his 
despateh of the 16th of February 18469, he proposed to the Home 


1. shornton to Elliot, 31 Mareh 1848, FePsP., 24 Feb. 1849, nos. 
2e21: Letter fron’ Fort Wiliian to the cee a in the 
Political Dept. RaWePe, Government » Eskskoy 2 Aug .1856,n0 e193. 
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3, Peet nutes of Dalhousie, 10 Feb. 1849, FeFsf., 24 Feb.1849, 
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Authorities that the title of kingship be withdrawn and the ° 

next presumptive heir should only be iesignated as prince or 
Shahzada; that the prince and the royal family should vacate the 
palace to take up residence at Qutb, and be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ann: The Court of Directors, apprehending 
danger over the issue, did not acquiesce in the proposal of 
Dalhousie though Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, gave partial aprreval to his scheme, But even then 

there was strong opinion in ingland —— Dalhousie’s proposal 
and he was compelled to revise his plan, Subsequently, T. 7. 
Metealfe, Political Agent to the Governor-General at Delhi, came 
to a secret understanding with Prince Fakhreudedin that he would 
be recognized as the emperor after his father's death on conditions 
of vacating the palace andi greeing to meet the Governal-Cencral on 
a footing of equality. the agreement did not remain a secret for 
long. Its terms were considered harsh and humiliating by the 
experor and other members of his family who began to entertain 
designs to undo the agreement. Bahadur Shah and his wife, Cueen 
Zinat Mahal wanted thelr son of old age, Jawan Bakht, to be 
recognized as heir apparent. 

In 1856, even Frince Fakhreudedin died and the lasue 
of the royal fanlly acein came up. Lord Canning was the Governore 
General at this time, tie reached an understanding with Mirza 
Moneamed Koesh by which he was to be recognised as merely the head 
of the family after Jahadur Siah, &th the title of a prince. 


1. Dalhousie, ‘inate, 10 Febs 1040» ZaEakey 24 Fed. 1040) nos 25- 
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In the background of the discussion about the 
future of the royal family algo lay, apart from the political 
question, many unsavoury facts about the imperial household, it 
survived merely on a stipend and was constantly in a financially 
eubarrased position, The life that many members of the family led 
was generally described as dissolute, there can little be 
gainsaying the fact that the moral tone in the palace was ganerally 
lax and advantaze was often taken by primes of their immunity 
from the judicial processes, 


it was a combination of these and other factors 
which weighed with the british Government who, after the 
ascoiation of the emperor with the outbreak of 1867, found it 
easy to put an end to the whole question by, first, trial,and then 
the deposition and ®portation of the last Mughal emperor. 
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Extract of a letter from Richard Temple, Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, ranjab, to GyF. kd .o: stone, Secretary in 
the Political Department, Fort Wi1idem. 
7 “sees IT am now to submit the Chief Commissioner's 
opinions on the real causes and origin of the mutiny and rebellion. 
A right understanding of this matter is of importance ef future 
stability of the empire. 
8. In the first rlace it is to be observed that the 
prisoner was not to be charged «ith any offence previous to the 
lith May 1867, ‘Whatever: may have been the king's participation 
in the events subsequent to that date, nothing has transpired on 
the triel af or or any other occasion to show that he was engaged in 
a previous conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Bengal army. Indeed, 
it is Sir John's very decided impression, that this mutiny had its 
origin in the army itseif, that it is not attributable to any 
external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, althouch it was 
afterwards taken advantage f by the disaffected persons to compass 
their own ends and that its proximate cause was the cartrid ce 
affair and notning else, 
9 It may be true that discontended sepoys worked upon 
the minds of their less quietless comrades and persuaded them that 
a sinister but systematic attempt was about to be made on their 
cerenonial weig& religions and that in many Regiments the majority 
were misled by designing individuals, Sut as a body the natie 


id 
army did really believe that the universel introduction of cartriizes 


le Ke Temple to Ger. Kdmonstone, SavaPe, 31 Dec. 1855, no. 7. 


destructive of thelr caste was a matter only of time, They ‘ 
heard( and believed as tne, heard) that the meacure had been 
resolved on, and that some sepoys had been punished even by death 
for refusing to use the objectionable cartridges. They thouzht, 
therefore, that their only chance of escape was to band together, 
to r: fuse the cartridges, and to resist 1f force should be 
attenpted by the Government, and the incendiary fires at the 
different stations were intended by the sepoys as a warning to 
their office:s and to their Government of the feelings which had 
taken possession of the native army. such truly was the origin 

of the mutinyecas 

10. ‘As against the above conclusion, it might perhaps be 
urged that the mutiny first broke out at Meerut, where the new 
cartridges h°-d never been used. ini it is no doubt true that the 
men o° the Srd sight Cavalry had never been asked to use the new 
eartrid: es; and were liprisoned for refusing cartridges of the old 
descrirtion and perfectly unobjectionable. But the Chief commissioner 
has always uncerstood, that the cartridges which these men did 
refuse happened to be enveloped ina paper of ~ colour 
different from that generally used before, And he believes tnat 
this unfortun:te clreumstance would account for the bitter nistmust 
which was excited in their minds, indeed a similar ciroumstance 
produced the same effect upon the 19th ii.i. and other Regiments 

in Bengal, Any person, conversant with native cheracter, can 
understand how essily such a thing might be misinterpreted by men 
whose imegination and feelings had been wrought up to the belief 
thet an sttempt was in contemplation t- oon them, in so vital 

a point as that of caste and religion . um £ Again it has 
been said that the sepoys after the mutiny fired some of these 
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impure ecartridses against our loyal troops during the siege of Delhi 
Li. As an instance of evidence which mignt be ee in 
favour of the above conclusions, I am to mention an important 

and interesting conversation with which the Chief Commissioner and 
Brivadivy: Shanberlain recently bad at Umbala, vith a Jamadar of 
the 3rd Fanjab Native Infantry.... In this conversation he affirmed 
thet there was a general belief among the Jindostanl sepoys 

that the destruction of their csasta and religion had been finally 
resolved on 07 the inglish. "So strong was the belief", he said, 
"that when I taiked with the relations ani friends of the senoys, 
and endeavoured to comabt their views, I ended in almost 

belieing that they were right. Then again when I talked to you 
and heard what you say, I sce how foclish such ideas were," 

12, Such was the prevale::t belief in the hative Army 
before the outbreak. The first excitement, according to the Chief 
Sommissioner's belief, the first feelings of disaffection arose 
among the high caste Hindeos, Brahmins and Rajpoots of both the 
Infantry and the cavalry. his affection then spread to the 
Mohemadans of the same Regiments, «ith them also the feeling ws 

at first a desire to resist the infringement of their caste and 
religion. ihen, when they srw that the mutiny which had now settled 
deep in the minds and he:rts of the Hindocs might be expanded 

into a political movement calculated to subverae Mussulman 
interests, they sedulousiy fanned the flame. But while the Hindoos 
and the Mohemadans o° the Line hed united to mutiny, the Chief 
commissioner's impression is, that in the first jae: the 
Hindestanee Irregular Cavalry did not join in the combination, 
While the regular army chiefly came from Oudh and the districts 


2a 
gucrounding it, the irregular troops were drawn from the districts 
within « circle of a hundred miles round Delhi . “hey hed, therefore 
no personal connection with the ulne, and except the mutual bond 

of religion, they had little or nothing in common even with the 
Mohemadans o: the Kégular Cavalryeeee Uut when of course Delhi 

hed been seized by the mutineers, ani when rebe.lion spread to tne 
very districts wnence the irregulcrs came, they many co. them also 
joined the movement. ‘rom that time the Mohemadan soldiers ani 

the iohemadan populstion became more actively hostile than the 
Hindoos, ‘his indce. it is easy to understand , fanaticism end 
ferocity being especially inculested by the tenets of their religion. 
13. Sut although stories azainst the British were fabricated 
ani ci culated by persons with ulterior designs; althcuch individual 
intrigues were wig rife -ithin and with ut the armys though the 
Mohemadans very frequently breathed a spirit of fanatic ferocity 
uman cgoinst the oritish, yet ali their inf.uences couli not heve 
drawn our native army from its allegience if it had not been already 
nenetrated by that unfortunate belief about the cartridges, Kor 
would such an illefeelin h-ve so specdily arisen, no. would it 

have produced such a desperate Jisaffection, if the army had not 

been in an unsound and unsatisfactory state for some years pastecee 
there is, however, one essential and o iginal cause which cannot 

be too prominently montloned, nor too attentively considcred,. 

This cause was that the sepoys were imbued with a sense of their 

own strength and of our’ .aknesss and that our system consecuently 
placed in their way temptations which encouraged them to revolt. 

The. were, as they thecselves seid in their ain phrsses, the 


right arm, the hands and feet of the British Government. their 


we 
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strenzth consisted in their great numbers; in thelr enexampled 
power of combination from their being one vast brotherhood with 
common fatherhood, language, religion , crste and association, 

and their possersion of mast of our magesines, many of our forts, 
and ell our trensirles, while our weakness consisted in the 
paucity of European troops. Hoveoever, while the Sative Regiments 
were kept up to thelr full strength, while cur alreaiy overegrown 
native ermy wes being gradually incressed; it so haprened that we 
he@ not been so weak for many years p st in European troops as 

we were in 1857, Some Regimen’s hed been substracted from our 
compement during the Sussian wary two hegiments were in Persia, 
Those Regiments we had were numerically weak. Some corps had not 
received any fresh drefts for two ears. ‘These and sll the other 
weak points of our system were patent to a native arny, having 
many intelligent men in thelr ranks employed promiscucusly from 
2alcutta to Peshawar, and consequently well acquainted with our 
military arrangements, In snort, it was a sense of overewhelming 
power acting uron men eXasperated by a fancied wrong thet led 

the Benzrl sermy to mutinyesese 

15. in the first place with reference to conspiracies 
which heve been frequently adduced as proxima'e causes o: the 
outbreak, I am to date that, in the vhief -ommissioner's belief, 
there was not any conapirscy in the army irrespective of the 
cartridge cffair and no really organised congpiracy even in respect 
of that. Tne sepeys ha: corresponded in crder to unite in refusing 
the cartridg:s; they hai probably engagei to stand by one another 
in resistance to the supposed op ression, and being a fraternity 


with hopea, fears, prejudices, feelings, all in common, they el: 
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felt chet such encouragement would be acted up to by the whole 
body. iio doubt, the course of affairs at Meerut precipitated, the 
outbreaks it is vain to speculate as to what could h:ve been 
designed, if thrt outbreak nad been postponed. but i: seems wertatn 
that no regula:rising had up to that time been planned.... the 
welleknown soonshee Mohan Lal, who was at Lelhi, dated that some 
men of the 3rd iighl Cavalry told him that when the Regiment broke 
out at Meerut, they nad scarcely left the cantonment when they 
held a council cf war as to what should be done next, The general 
volee -t first wss for taking shelter in hohilcound, But one of 

the men pointed out that velhi was the proper place to make for. 
Thereftu , he said, were the mag:zine and the treasury, there 

the strony fortifications, there a large city population, there 
the king for fittin: instrument; and there, above all, an important 
point withcut iuropeanm trocps, Again it is ascertained from 

wre “ord, the magistrate of Gurgaon, that a large party of the 

ard Cavalry trocpers actually fled througn jelhl onward to the 
Gurgaon district. un the very next day after the outbrerk and 

thet ten sen of this party and sbout twenty horses were & seized 
by the Msgistrate. At the same time there is no doubt that 

the troopers at pbelni were prepared for the occurrence of an 
outbreak at Neerut andwere fully resolved to stand by their 
commrales. 

16, It wes when the native — at large saw the immense 
success of the eerut and Delhi on and the disasters of 

the British in the first instance, that they resolved to convert 
what had been a combination against supposed oppression into a 
strucgie for empire and for : general military domination. is the 


sepoys hed the command of all the public tress ries, no attempt 
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weg mae to secure the treasure at cutestations, fhe temptation 

to plunier was too great ever, mong c r best ilsposed eee 
Each Jorps acquired great wealth as it mutinied. As Negiaent after 
hegiment fell away, the power of resistence on the part of the 
caovernment lessened, In short, so menifolc were the indooenents r 
go certein the spresa of infection, so powerful the effect of 
example, that no men acquainted with India couls fail to see thé 
uch a matiny «nd rebeliion unless trampled dewn at once, unless 
qeuenchne: im the blood of the soldiers who first vevolte., must 
extend everywhere like wild fire, 

17. eooe sne numberof those who we:e witn us in Hindesten 
may have been small, ss compsred with “henumber of those who wem 
nrainst us, But still the numbe: of ou. edherents wes considerablee 
Cf these, many reaaine: true to us under all trials, others died 
fighting. Yet not one of these has evar been able to speak of any 
general consplracyYecee. iff sil his encuiries the chief Commissioner 
has never heard a word from native mouth, nor seen anytuing in 

any native Aecument, thet coulc convey even the impression that 


any gene:sl plot had existed, 


that 
18, ine chief Comnaissioner considers/the conduct of 


the people vene:slly negatives ths supposition of a gener«l 
conspiracy. If the people had eonspire: with the army, why was 
not the first outbreak imuedi tely followed by a general insurrecti .. 
If there was concert anc premeiitation, then why did not the 
population obey the first signais oi revoit?’.es.. Uur power in 

& lerge portico: of Hindoslan waa temporarily paralysed. Gar me«cns 


were small and those means we had vere so pleced as not to bk 
capable of baing at once brought to bear aegainst the 
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insurgents, And the Meerut foree did nothing. The fact is, 

that -t first our enentes were not prepared to profit by sueh! 
unforeseeri nnc tremendous events, Itwee not till afterwards 

that the Ru Mohemadans of Hindosta: perceived that the reeestablishe 
ment of the throne of Delhi, the greadual rising of the johesadans 
population, and tne losses of the ritisi at so many stations 
cresented en opportunity when they might strike for emrire with 
some prospectus cf success, Tne fact that afterwards in many 
districts the people threw off or ignored our authority and that 
many individu:ls and some classes openly rose -gainst us, will by 
no means prove « preeconcerted conspiracy , but on the contrary will 
sdmit of eneh explanation, In no case dic popular tumult precde the 
military outtreak, but invariably where it occurred at all, 

it engsue2 upon a mutiny like ca.se folicwing effect. The people 
genersily vere passinve at first. Thenas it appeared that the 
British were belng swept off the face of the land, avery village 
bevan te follow its own couise, In most districts there was 

of courses more or less misconduct. sut threugh the whole time, 

the people evan in worst districtsy never enbarraséed us half as 
nuch -s they would have done, had they been rebels et heart. 

Large macses of people were coerced by the mutineers into 
insurrection, if insurrection it could be called. here again 

the mutineers were beate and expelled, the country rapidly 

settled down to peacé ani ordere.e, where oritish rule ceased, 
utter disorder neccessarily followed. And certainly the common 
belief in ilindoostan was that the Sritish dominion had been 
extinguished, ‘urther more, it is to be remesbered that in Indig 

or indeed in almost every country, there exists a discontented 
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class realy for any change, in the hope of its im; roving their 
condition. rs i: India especially, there are tribes by 
nature predatory, who before our rule subsisted on plunder and 
rapine, these were s:bdued more than a century ago by our arms 

and our policy, But characteristics of those people survive 

in their descendants, The existing generations cling to the 
predatory traditions of their forefathers, They long for a return 
of the days of misrule, the good ola times when those might 

take whe hed the power and those might keep whe could. Host of 
them had indeed never seen a shot firedg and living under the 
shadow of a strong Governnent, had become unwarlike, But when 

our power became eclipsed end our prestige dimmed, the old 
instinct, the innate -ove of RT and the strong began 
to pray upon the weak. Then arain a considersble section of the 
people, and especilelly the onemadans, are fanatical. Thia 
fanaticieom....ebecame powerful engine against us. whatever may 

be the intrinsile merits of our rule, the people of India & can 
never forget that A we are um an alien race, in respect of colow 
religion, habits, sympathies, which we on the other hard practically 
forgettin: ari wrapping curselves up in our pride, self reliance 
and feeling of superiority, neglect the most ordinery precafutions 
of o:r security , an. tarow off even th: dightest restraints on 
eur fre dom of action, tnough our safety may depend upon such 


precatulions,. 


Dae eases The micfortunes ond calamities which we experienced 
in Afghanistan in 184°, were renewed and surpassed in Hindoostan 


during 1857, The issue hss been less disastrous because in the 
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last instance the country was less strong, the people less ° 
formidable , and our resources less distant.... Many thoughtful 
and experienced men now in India believe that we heve been 
extricated from destretion only by a series of miracles, It 

is ne exaggeration to affirm that in many instances, the mutineers 
acted as 1f a curse rested on thetr cause, Had a single leader 
of abllity arisen amongst thems nay, had they followed anyother 
course, but the infatuated course, wiich they actually did purauve 


in many instances, we must have lost beyond redemptionseces" 
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GLOSSARY OF INDIAN #WORDS USED 


Batel It was a traditional practice in use in the revenue 
administration of this country by which the revenue 
demsnd was determined by the division of the crop 


between the Covernment and the cultivator, 


Batch A practice by which the sum of revenue assessed on 
the entire village was equitably aprortioned amongs 
the body of soesharers on the basis of ;loughs 
maintained or share held in the arable land by each. 

Burdasntkhana Storehouse maintained on the roadside, 


Cnapati Unleavened loaf of cireular shape, 
Dacolty Gang robbery, 
Darogha Police officer in charge of a police stetion, 


equal in rank to the Sub Inspector of Police of 
these d ay8e 

Divan A title used for the chief revenue officer of the 
province during the Muslim period, 

Doab & tract of land enclosed between two rivera. In 
India it refers specifically to the tract between 
the Jamuna and the Ganges. 


Durbar An assemblage of gentry presided over by the head 
of the tate or its chief officer, 
Fatwa An order of the nature of a judicial decision 


issued by a iiuslim law officer attached to the court 
of an iurepean Judge, 

Gardi Refers to a state of lewlessness, accompanied by 
acta of loot and plunder and the sacking of villages 
and towns, 

Ghee Clarified butter, 


Jagirdar 


Jagir 


Kezl 


Khillat 


Khoj 


Khojee 
chyfre 


Kotwal 


Maulvi 


dunr 


Mukhtar 


A holder of a Jagir er fief, 


Assignment of a fief te a netable, preferably efor 
distincuished militery service, 

An official who adminigered justice during the 
Muslim rule or a man learned in Muslim lav, 

A robe of honour presented to aman for high 
attainment in any field of service or academic 
distinction. 

A practices prevalent even these days, by which 

the stolen cattle are traced by men welleskilled 
in this art by following the footeprints of the 
thief or of the cattie carried away. 

A man skilled in the art of tracing stolen cattle, 
8 Kner: survey map was a sort of field book 
eontaining detailed written record of every 
particular aspect of the villace lands, 

Folice officer in charge of a police station in a 
town or city, equal in rank to the Sub-Inspector 
of police of to:Jay. 

Aman of priestly profession in Islam or a teacher 
of g Persian or Arabic. 

Golden coin, circular in shape, worth about fifteen 
rupees in the past. 

An agent authorised to act on behalf of a suitor 
in a civil suit, In the absence of legally 
qualified class of lawyera, the Mukhtars, who 
knowledge of the printed codes, were employed by th 
litigants as aids in courts, 


_ Mucaddam Headman of a village selected by its people to act 
on their behalf with the officials of the 
Government, specifically in matters pertaining to 
land revenue, | 

Nawab A political chief holding an important estate. 

Panchayat A group of five persons charged with the 
adjudication of disputes among the members of a 
village or of different villages. 

Pandit Aman of priestly profession in Hinduism. 

Pargana A sub-division of a district or sarkar, equal to 
the size of a Tehsil. 

Patwari A functionary of the Government kept in a village to 
maintain records and to deal with the matters of 


land. 

Peshwa Title used for the nominal head of the Maratha 
confederacy. 

Qanun go Revenue officer of a rank subordinate to the 


Tahsildar, charged with the duty of supervising 
the work of village Patwaris. 

Reh Alkaline matter deposited on the surface of the 
soil by ceplllary attraction.It 1s harmful to 


vegetation. 
Resaldar Commandant ofa contingent of the cavalry. 


Sadr Malguzar A big proprietor, owning large tracts of land and 


paying the state revenue due from him direct to the 
treasury. 


Salatin Members of the royal family but not close to the 
.  *', emperor in point of descent. 

Sarai,| ; a A rest house for the comfort of travellors either 

| f on a road side or in a town or city. 


Sawar Trooper of thec avalry. 


Talukdar A big land lord who owned an estate comp” 
several Villaces. 


